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Address  delivered  on  the  Induction  o/ John  Gorham,  M.  D. 
as  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University, 
December  1816. 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

THE  tendency  of  matter  is  to  rest.  All  the  motions  of  the 
particles  of  bodies  with  which  we  are  conversant,  may  be 
regarded  as  so  many  efforts  to  equalize  the  forces  which  affect 
them ;  to  constitute  unchangeable  compounds,  and  to  reduce 
our  globe  to  a  state  of  eternal  solitude,  silence,  and  repose. 
But  long  experience  has  proved,  that  this  equilibrium  has  not 
jet  been  produced,  nor  from  the  present  order  of  things  is  it 
likely  to  happen.  The  general  powers  of  nature,  although 
they  are  never  intermitting,  are  yet  often  unequal  in  their  ac- 
tion ;  and  it  is  to  the  varied  operation  of  heat,  of  light,  and 
of  electricity,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  complex 
and  apparently  irregular  motions,  which  affect  the  different 
elements  of  matter,  and  determine  the  composition  of  the 
bodies  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds,  and  the  masses  of  water  which  float 
on  the  globe,  are  influenced  by  these  powerful  principles  ; 
they  become  secondary  agents  in  the  revolutions  of  the  forms 
of  matter,  and  produce  the  most  general  and  important  effects, 
either  by  their  momentum,  or  the  attractions  of  their  compo- 
nent parts.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  surface,  which  is  constantly 
exposed  to  the  action  of  these  powers,  exhibits  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  motions  and  of  changes.  The  forms  of  matter  are 
continually  fluctuating,  and  the  substance  which,  at  one  period, 
is  solid,  may  at  another  exist  as  a  liquid,  or  be  resolved  info 
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air.  The  properties  of  bodies  are  equally  altered  with  their 
forms ;  their  particles  alternately  unite  and  recede  from  each 
other;  if  compound,  they  are  decomposed  and  their  elements 
are  made  to  assume  new  arrangements  ;  if  simple,  they  com- 
bine with  other  matter,  and,  in  that  state,  are  no  longer  to  be 
identified.  Every  thing  is  in  motion  and  activity  ;  and,  al- 
though the  series  of  changes  is  sometimes  slowly  progressive, 
and,  to  a  superficial,  observer,  not  always  perceptible,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  constant  and  uniform.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
chemist  to  observe  these  changes  and  investigate  their  causes  ; 
to  determine  the  nature  of  bodies,  and  reduce  them  to  their 
elements  ;  to  ascertain  their  mutual  actions  and  relations  ;  and 
to  apply  the  knowledge,  acquired  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment, to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  which  supply  the  wants, 
multiply  the  comforts,  or  administer  to  the  luxuries  of  social 
life.  Chemistry,  therefore,  is  a  science  as  important  as  it  is 
extensive. 

Like  the  other  branches  of  physicks,  which  are  founded  on 
observation  and  experiment,  the  origin  of  chemistry  is  too  re- 
mote to  be  distinctly  traced ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  facts, 
which  daily  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the  senses,  and 
which  have  an  important  influence  on  the  existence,  or  the 
relations  of  life,  must  have  early  attracted  the  attention,  al- 
though they  did  not  lead  to  the  investigation  of  their  causes 
or  connexions.  But  the  physical  truths  which  experience 
must  have  forced  upon  the  ancients  were  unconnected,  and 
we  are  not  to  look  to  them  for  the  generalizations,  which  con- 
stitute a  science.  The  early  history  of  chemistry,  therefore, 
presents  nothing  to  the  mind  but  the  simple  truth,  that  its  pro- 
gress must  have  been  exceedingly  gradual  among  a  people, 
who,  although  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  intellect  and  the 
refinement  of  taste,  yet  failed  in  their  philosophy,  because 
"  they  reasoned  more  upon  an  imaginary  system  of  nature, 
than  upon  the  visible  and  tangible  universe."^  It  would  be 
a  task,  as  irksome  to  me  as  uninteresting  to  you,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  individual  discovery  and  the  gradual  development 
of  facts,  from  which  the  theories  that  now  constitute  the  sci- 
ence of  chemistry  are  deduced.  A  much  more  pleasing  and 
appropriate  subject  may  be  found  in  the  revolutions,  which 
these  theories  themselves  have  successively  experienced,  as 
observations  have  been  extended,  experiments  have  been 
multiplied,  and  new  facts  have  been  accumulated.     I  propose, 
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therefore,  to  confine  myself  to  a  cursory  detail  of  the  state  of 
the  science,  as  it  has  existed  at  different  periods,  and  to  con- 
clude with  a  view  of  the  philosophy  of  the  present  age. 

The  first  opinions  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  chemical  hypothesis,  were  those  of  the  alchemists,  an 
extraordinary  body  of  men,  who  flourished  between  the  11th 
and  16th  centuries.  During  the  period  of  the  crusades,  the 
warriors  of  the  'west,  whose  zeal  was  excited,  and  whose 
wealth  was  bestowed  for  the  glory  of  the  cross,  gradually  lost, 
with  the  success  of  their  arras,  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of 
chivalry  which  led  them  to  Palestine.  They  saw  themselves 
deprived  of  their  possessions,  reduced  to  poverty,  and  inca- 
pable of  supporting  their  rank  in  society,  and  they  willingly 
turned  from  the  unprofitable  fame  of  champions  of  religion,  to 
the  hopes  held  out  to  them  by  the  impostors  of  the  east,  of 
the  power  of  transmuting  the  metals  into  gold,  and  of  obtaining 
immortality  upon  earth.  They  transferred  the  delusion  from 
Asia  to  Europe,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  study  and  pursuits 
of  alchemy.  The  cultivators  of  this  art  may  be  considered  as 
the  forerimners  of  modern  philosophy :  with  the  spirit  of  phy- 
sical research  and  experiment,  which  has  distinguished  their 
scucessors,  they  combined  ail  the  mysticism  of  the  Cabalist  and 
(he  absurdity  of  the  dialectic  school. 

About  this  period  the  mind,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
scholastics,  had  taken  a  wrong  direction  ;  and  no  system  ever 
invented,  could  be  more  unfavourable  than  this  to  the  pursuit 
«f  polite  literature,  or  to  the  progress  of  demonstrative  science. 
The  lives  of  the  learned  men  of  the  time  were  devoted  to  the 
art  of  disputation.  They  confounded  each  other,  and  confused 
themselves,  by  subtle  and  ingenious  distinctions  in  terms ;  by 
a  refined  and  speculative  system  of  words  ;  by  recondite  and 
sophistical  modes  of  reasoning ;  and  by  their  attempts  to  ob- 
scure the  boundaries  of  science,  and  to  unite  physical  with 
metaphysical  subjects.  Great  minds  were  sacrificed  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  illusions.  Had  such  men  as  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, William  de  Campeaux,  Albert  of  Cologne,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Abelard,  who  lives  only  in  the  numbers  of  the  poet, 
investigated  material  nature  with  the  same  ardour,  with  which 
they  entered  the  fields  of  controversy,  and  the  same  sagacity 
which  they  displayed  in  fixing  the  signification  of  a  word,  their 
labours  would  have  been  crowned  with  brilliant  success,  and 
their  names  with  unfading  glory.  The  alchemists  explored  a 
new  and  more  fruitful  subject.  Leaving  the  study  of  logic, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  dialectic  philosophy  to  those  who 
aspired  to   literary  fame,  QV    ecclesiastical    distinction,    they 
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commenced  the  practical  examination  of  nature.  But  destitute 
of  instruments,  unused  to  methodical  arrangement,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  processes  of  investigation  which  are  required 
by  the  severer  sciences  ;  guided  by  enthi^siasm  and  stimulated 
bj  avarice,  the  objects  of  their  pursuit  were  as  absurd,  as  the 
means  they  employed  to  obtain  them  were  extravagant.  They 
believed  that  the  basis  of  all  the  metals  is  gold,  and  this  class 
of  bodies  was  tortured,  with  the  most  persevering  industry,  to 
discover  the  art  of  removing  the  alloying  substance,  and  of 
acquiring  unbounded  riches.  They  thought  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  human  art  to  compound  a  liquid,  which  should  reno- 
vate the  frame,  when  impaired  by  time,  or  exhausted  by  disease, 
and  be  able  to  restore  to  the  rigid  and  unyielding  fibre  of 
age,  the  bloom  and  elasticity  of  youth.  They  imagined,  also, 
that  nature  had  formed  a  substance  of  such  astonishing  pow- 
ers, that  no  other  body  could  resist  its  action  ;  and  the  alkahest, 
or  universal  solvent,  was  looked  for  in  the  products  of  the 
crucible  and  the  alembic,  with  the  same  anxiety  as  was  exhi- 
bited for  the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  philosopher's  stone.  On 
the  subject  of  general  physicks,  they  were  less  absurd.  They 
rejected  the  four  elements  of  the  ancients,  and  supposed  all 
nature  to  be  composed  of  the  three  simple  principles,  salts, 
sulphur,  and  mercury.  Such  were  the  speculations  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  alchemists.  A  feeble  ray  of  light  from  the 
source  of  science  would  occasionally  penetrate  through  the 
gloom  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  and  conduct  them  to 
some  important  fact.  The  most  distinguished  among  the  al- 
chemists was  Paracelsus.  This  man  possessed  a  bold  and 
original  mind,  which,  conscious  of  its  powers,  but  just  released 
from  the  trammels  of  the  schools  and  the  weight  of  ancient 
opinion,  knew  not  how  to  direct  its  views,  or  limit  its  opera- 
tions. He  was  the  first  public  lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  this  station,  together  with  the  reputation  derived 
from  the  successful  application  of  chemical  medicines  to  the 
cure  of  diseases,  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  attacking  and 
of  prostrating  the  dogmatic  school  of  Galen.  In  his  charac- 
ter were  combined  the  extremes  of  arrogance  and  meanness, 
of  the  freedom  of  truth  with  the  boldness  of  pretension,  of  en- 
thusiasm of  mind  with  great  profligacy  of  manners.  Yet  he 
was,  probably,  an  eloquent  man.  In  his  wanderings  he  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  admirers  ;  his  opinions,  which  were 
respected  as  the  decisions  of  an  oracle,  were  embraced  with 
zeal,  and  disseminated  throughout  Europe  ;  and  although,  not- 
withstanding he  declared  himself  the  possessor  of  the  elixir  of 
life,  he  expired,  exhausted  by  his  vices,  at  the  early  age  of 
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forty-two,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  his  celebrity  in  the 
epitaph  engraved  on  his  tomb-stone,  at  Saltzburg. 

Divinus  talis  est  Paracelsus  in  arte  monarcba, 
Similem  cui  secula  nulla  tulere  virum. 

In  reflecting  on  the  influence  which  the  pursuit  of  alchemy 
has  had  on  physical  science,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it 
has  been  greater  than  would,  at  first  view,  have  been  imagined. 
It  diverted  the  mind  from  the  study  of  words,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  things  ;  and,  as  at  that  period,  experiments  on  the  nature 
and  relations  of  bodies  were  altogether  novel,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed,  that  however  absurd  and  impracticable  the  specific 
object  of  the  alchemist  might  have  been,  he  should  not  have 
arrived  at  new  results,  unexpected  discoveries,  and  useful 
facts.  We  accordingly  find,  that  to  them  belongs  the  merit  of 
having  demonstrated  the  properties  of  quicksilver  and  of  anti- 
mony ;  of  the  three  most  important  acids,  and  of  ether  ;  and 
of  having  introduced  into  medicine  a  variety  of  active  prepara- 
tions. When  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  bodies  became 
more  accurate  and  extensive,  and,  more  especially,  when  ex- 
perience had  demonstrated,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  ended  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  the  belief  in 
its  reality  gradually  lessened,  and  the  delusion  terminated  with 
the  life  of  Libavius. 

The  theory,  which,  after  some  time,  succeeded  the  specula- 
tion of  the  alchemists,  originated  in  Germany  ;  and  that  coun- 
try, which  has  been  recently  stigmatized  as  the  school  of  pe- 
dants, the  abode  of  dulness,  and  the  asylum  of  the  enthu- 
siast, swayed,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  opinions  of  the  che- 
mists of  all  Europe.  Beccher,  who  was  born  at  Spires,  in 
1645,  produced  his  two  remarkable  works,  Physica  Subter- 
ranea  and  (Edipus  Chemicus,  in  which  he  advanced  the  bold 
and  magnificent  theory,  that  there  exists  io  nature  but  one 
simple  elementary  principle,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
earth.  This  was  divided  into  three  species :  the  vitrifiable, 
the  metallic,  and  the  inflammable.  Few  facts,  however,  were, 
at  that  period,  collected,  to  substantiate  the  hypothesis  ;  and  it 
was  regarded,  rather  as  the  work  of  a  brilliant  imagination,  than 
as  a  legitimate  theory,  founded  on  facts  and  susceptible  of  de- 
monstration. It  was  reserved  for  Ernest  Stahl,  of  Vienna,  to 
build  a  simple,  consistent,  and  beautiful  system,  on  the  original 
idea  of  his  master. 

But,  previous  to  this  period,  a  revolution,  the  most  auspicious 
to  the  cause  of  physical  science,  had  been  completed.     The 
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mind,  which  had  been  so  long  depressed  by  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition, suddenly  resumed  the  exercise  of  its  powers.  The 
weight  was  removed,  and  it  rose  by  its  own  elasticity.  Lord 
Bacon  had  already  pointed  out  the  only  mode  by  which  the 
faculties  are  to  be  assisted  in  the  study  of  nature ;  and  the 
greatest  praise  is  undoubtedly  due  to  him  for  diffusing,  by  his 
writings,  the  knowledge  of  this  method,  and  the  use  of  the 
means  by  which  man  is  to  attain  to  physical  truths.  But  it 
must  be  remarked,  that  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  mind  was 
already  prepared  for  his  plan ;  and  that  a  few  works  connected 
with  science  had  already  appeared,  in  which,  although  nothing 
is  expressly  said  on  the  advantages  arising  from  the  method 
of  induction,  the  subjects  are  treated  of  in  the  same  philo- 
sophical spirit.  The  work  of  George  Agricola  of  Germany, 
de  re  metailica,  had  been  published  eighteen  years,  when  the 
British  philosopher  first  saw  the  light.  Learned  societies  were 
founded ;  and  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  success  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  were  promoted  by  union  of  efforts.  The  Academy  del 
Cimento  at  Florence,  published  a  series  of  useful  facts  and 
valuable  experiments.  The  Royal  Society  of  Britain  could 
boast  of  Slare,  of  Boyle,  and  of  Hooke ;  and  the  French 
Academy  of  Romberg,  Geoffroy,  and  the  two  Lemerys. 
The  most  important  instruments  of  physical  research  were 
rapidly  succeeding  each  other,  and  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
which  had  been  demonstrated  by  Gallileo,  and  measured  by 
the  Barometer  of  Toricelli  and  Paschal,  was  merely  an  intro- 
duction to  the  knowledge  of  its  other  mechanical  properties, 
obtained  by  the  air-pump  of  Otto  Guerick  and  Sir  Robert 
Boyle.  The  Florentine  Academicians  and  Mr.  Boyle  gave  to 
philosophy  the  thermometer,  and  many  of  the  numerous  rela- 
tions of  heat  were  soon  unfolded.  Newton  first  raised  che- 
mistry to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  by  applying  to  the  particles 
of  matter  his  general  principle  of  attraction  ;  and  not  long  after 
the  knowledge  of  the  relative  forces  of  attraction  in  different 
bodies  was  rendered  definite  by  the  tables  of  Geoffroy. 
At  this  period,  the  attention  of  philosophical  minds  was  with- 
drawn from  the  investigation  of  the  elements  and  mutual 
actions  of  bodies,  and  chemical  research  was  retarded.  The 
sublime  views  which  the  philosophy  of  Newton  unfolded, 
of  the  motions  and  relations  of  the  celestial  system,  and  the 
profound  demonstrations  which  it  exhibited  in  the  higher  ma- 
thematicks,  not  only  allured  the  attention,  but  excited  the  en- 
thusiasm of  every  man  of  science.  Astronomy  was  cultivated 
with  all  the  ardour  which  had  before  been  devoted  to  chemis- 
try, and  men  turned,  with  something  like  contempt,  from  the 
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examination  of  the  matler  on  which  they  trod,    when  the  sub- 
lime machinery  of  the  universe  was  opened  to  their  view.     But 
as  the  system  of  this  great  philosopher  became   familiar,  and 
mechanical  philosophy    assumed    the    form  of  a  science,  the 
actions  of  the  particles  of  bodies  again  attracted  notice.     Prac- 
tical chemistry  was  pursued  wilh  the  zeal,  which  arose  from 
the  conviclion  of  its  usefulness,  and  with  the  pleasure  which  is 
derived  from  gratified,  but  unextinguishable  curiosity.     It  was 
at   this  period,   when  the  nature  and  properties  of  a  multitude 
of  substances  were  accurately  known  ;  when  the    processes  of 
the  chemist  were  refined   by   a  correct   judgment,    and   con- 
ducted  with  much   manual   dexterity,   that   Stahl  produced  a 
theory  which  excited  the  admiration  and  commanded  the  assent 
of  all  Europe. 

The  process  of  inflammation  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
chemistry,  that  a  theory  of  combustion  was,  for  a  long  time, 
supposed  to  constitute  the  science  itself.  It  was  thus,  in  a 
great  measure,  regarded  by  Stahl.  He  inferred,  that  there  is 
a  principle  existing  in  all  combustible  bodies,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  their  inflammability.  This  prin- 
ciple, which  was  supposed  to  be  more  attenuated  than  the 
earth  of  Beccher,  or  the  ethereal  fluid,  of  Newton,  and  analo- 
gous to  light,  heat,  or  pure  fire,  he  called  phlogiston.  He  as- 
sumed, that  while  bodies  are  burning,  the  phlogiston  is  in  the 
act  of  disengagement ;  that  when  it  is  completely  evolved,  the 
body  is  burnt,  and,  in  that  state,  is  incapable  of  going  through 
the  same  process  a  second  time ;  that  phlogiston  may  be 
slowly  disengaged  without  the  usual  phenomena  of  corabustioiij 
by  which  the  theory  was  extended  to  other  chemical  opera- 
tions ;  that  the  light  and  heat  observed  in  active  inflammation, 
are  the  results  merely  of  the  violent  motions  of  the  particles ; 
and,  lastly,  that  phlogiston  may  be  silently  transferred  from 
one  body  to  another,  the  former  losing,  and  the  latter  acquir- 
ing the  property  of  combustibility.  This  simple  and  elegant 
theory  was  supported  by  so  many  well  chosen  experiments,  it 
was  arranged  with  such  consummate  skill,  and  exhibited 
throughout  such  proofs  of  a  cautious  and  philosophical  spirit, 
that  it  received  unlimited  assent,  and  was  publickly  taught 
with  the  same  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  was  accorded  to  the 
demonstrations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

But  the  period  of  rigid  chemistrj/  was  approaching,  when 
philosophical  minds  were  to  be  satisfied  only  by  demonstra- 
dons.  The  existence  of  phlogiston  was  hypothetical,  and 
the  belief  in  its  reality  was  continued,  rather  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  enabled  chemists,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
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the  science,  than  from  any  precise  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
or  any  actual  experience  of  its  properties.  This  difficulty, 
together  with  the  important  fact  announced  by  Rey  and  oth- 
ers, but  overlooked  by  Stahl,  that  bodies  increase  in  weight 
while  burning,  gradually  weakened  the  enthusiasm  in  its  fa- 
vour. It  was  necessary  either  to  reject  it  altogether,  or  so  to 
modify  it,  that  it  should  be  applicable  to  the  new  facts.  For- 
tunately for  its  reputation,  the  discovery  of  the  elastic  fluids, 
and  particularly  the  demonstration  of  the  properties  of  hydro- 
gen, furnished  the  chemists  with  an  agent,  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  which  had  been  accurately  unfolded,  and  which 
might  be  substituted  for  the  imaginary  phlogiston  of  Stahl. 
This  principle  then  was  supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  com- 
bustibility of  bodies,  and  when  it  was  disengaged  in  the  act  of 
burning,  its  place  was  supplied  by  oxygen.  The  augmen- 
tation of  weight  was  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and  the  theory 
was  again  completed.  It  only  remained  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  hydrogen  in  all  combustible  bodies ;  but  this  was 
beyond  the  art  of  the  chemist.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  that 
such  men  as  Cavendish,  Kirwan,  and  Priestley,  laboured  to 
establish  the  modified  theory  of  Stahl,  on  a  permanent  and 
unchangeable  basis.  The  tide  of  popular  opinion  had  already 
turned  in  favour  of  the  French  system.  It  gradually  receded 
from  view,  and  was  suffered  to  repose,  at  least  for  a  time,  with 
the  ashes  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Priestley. 

The  system  which  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Stahl,  originated  in  France,  and  its  author  was  Lavoisier. 
No  man  perhaps  was  better  calculated  to  give  currency  to 
new  opinions.  Enjoying  all  the  influence  which  political  dis- 
tinction, a  splendid  fortune,  and  the  reputation  of  uncommon 
talents  can  bestow  ;  trained  for  the  severer  studies,  by  an 
early  and  judicious  education  ;  well  acquainted  with  the  sci- 
ence of  the  age,  and  already  distinguished  as  a  zealous  cultiva- 
tor of  philosophy,  he  carried  into  chemistry  all  the  precision 
of  the  exact  sciences,  and  reasoned  on  their  phenomena  with 
the  caution  of  the  geometrician.  He  knew  how  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  labours  of  others,  and  his  doctrines  were  founded 
on  the  discoveries  of  Black,  Cavendish,  Priestley,  and 
Scheele.  The  basis  of  his  theory  is  founded  on  the  pheno- 
mena which  oxygen  exhibits  in  its  combinations  with  other 
bodies  ;  and  the  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  itself  is  unfolded 
in  the  simple  propositions. 

That  combustion  will  not  go  on  without  the  presence  of  oxy- 
gen. 

That  in  every  case  of  combustion  this  air  disappears,  the 
burnt  body  increases  in  weight,  and  the  weights  thus  lost  by 
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the  one  and  gained  by  the  other,  are  precisely  equal  ;  that 
combustion,  therefore,  is  the  act  of  union  of  the  inflammable 
body  with  oxygen. 

That  oxygen  is  the  principle  of  acidity. 

That  it  may  be  transferred  from  one  substance  to  another, 
without  the  usual  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and 

That  the  heat  and  light,  both  of  which  are  regarded  by  him 
as  material,  and. which  are  disengaged  during  the  combinations 
of  this  gas,  are  the  results  of  the  difference  of  capacity  b€>- 
tweeo  oxygen  air,  and  the  product  of  its  union. 

Sach  was  the  simple,  coosistent,  and  beautiful  system  of 
Lavoisier;  but  notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  of  its  au- 
thor, and  its  adaptation  to  the  facts  which  were  at  that  time 
accumulated,  he  could  not,  for  a  long  time,  boast  of  a  single 
convert.  it  was  at  length  embraced  by  the  distinguished 
chemists  of  France ;  it  gradually  forced  its  way  into  Great 
Britain,  and  was  finally  adopted,  although  not  without  oppo- 
sition, throughout  Europe.  This  revolution,  however,  in  the 
philosophy  of  chemistry  was  not  yet  completed.  The  lazi- 
guage  employed  in  this  science  was  derived,  either  from  the 
Arabic,  or  from  the  more  fantastic  and  barbarous  phraseology 
of  the  alchemists.  The  names  imposed  upon  recently  disco- 
vered bodies  were  perfectly  arbitrary.  The  entire  change,  or 
at  least  the  reform  of  nomenclature  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  necessary,  and  the  period  chosen  for  this  change 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  its  diffusion  and  adoption.  The 
labour  was  undertaken  by  Lavoisier,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Morveau,  Fourcroy,  and  Berthollet,  he  published,  ia  1786,  a 
new  nomenclature  founded  on  his  own  system,  and  deriving  its 
radicals  from  the  language  of  the  Greeks.  From  this  thne, 
the  reputation  of  French  philosophy  was  identified  wit^^  the 
success  of  the  new  system,  and  by  methods,  equaly  j^idicious 
and  ingenious,  it  gradually  became  the  language  of  ail  Ae  chem- 
ists of  Europe. 

This  nomenclature  is  founded  on  the  nature  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  elements  of  which  bodies  are  crmposed,  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  simple  aad  uniform,  adapt- 
ed with  exquisite  skill  to  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge 
at  that  period,  and  applied  with  the  greatest  ingenuity  to  the 
different  forms  of  matter.  Had  chemistry  been  circumscrib- 
ed, and  its  limits  accurately  known,  it  would  have  remained 
an  everlasting  monument  of  the  science  and  sagacity  of  Lavoi- 
sier and  his  associates.  But  it  was  premature.  In  proportion 
as  novel  facts  are  developed,  and  as  new  elements  are  disco- 
vered ;  in  proportion  as  the  art  of  analysis  k  refined,  and  we 
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approximate  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  bodies,  it  is 
obvious,  that  a  theoretical  and  composite  nomenclature  must 
be  equally  varied  to  correspond  with  these  changes.  As 
chemistry  is  a  science  founded  on  experiment,  no  bounds  can 
be  set  to  its  progress,  nor,  consequently,  to  the  language 
which,  like  that  of  the  French  system,  is  intended  to  illua- 
trale  the  nature  and  composition  of  bodies ;  and  it  must, 
therefore,  sooner  or  later,  lose,  with  the  theory  itself,  the 
qualities  which  led  to  its  adoption,  simplicity,  precision,  and 
consistency.  Such  will  be,  nay,  I  may  venture  to  say,  has 
been  the  fate  of  the  system  of  Lavoisier.  Oxygen  is  not 
the  only  supporter  of  combustion  ;  it  is  not  the  principle  of 
acidity  ;  it  is  not  the  source  of  the  light,  nor,  in  all  cases,  of  the 
heat,  evolved  during  its  combinations,  and  it  is  hardly  the  rival 
of  hydrogen,  or  the  phlogiston  of  Kirwan  and  Priestley,  in  the 
number  of  its  combinations,  or  the  importance  of  its  pheno- 
mena. It  is  already  fallen,  and  the  future  chemist  will  regard 
it  with  the  same  mixed  feeling  of  admiration  and  regret,  with 
which  the  scholar  contemplates  the  ruins  of  the  Grecian  temple 
over  which  time  has  passed  his  relentless  hand,  has  withered 
its  beauty,  and  levelled  the  harmonious  structure  with  the 
dust. 

To  account  for  this  rapid  downfall  of  the  French  philoso- 
phy, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  present 
state  of  chemical  knowledge. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  19(h  century,  more  has 
been  done  to  place  the  science  on  a  permanent  basis,  than  had 
been  effected  by  all  the  labours  of  preceding  chemists.  The 
grand  discovery  of  Volta,  that  Galvanism,  by  certain  arrange- 
meots  of  different  metals,  may  be  accumulated  to  an  almost  in- 
definite extent,  has  given  to  the  chemist  an  agent  of  great  pow- 
er in  {iii-oducing  decompositions,  and  in  arriving  to  the  ele- 
ments of  bodies  ;  and  the  application  of  voltaic  electricity  to 
different  foiois  of  matter,  opened  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  a 
glorious  career,  and  crowned  him  with  unfading  reputation. 
He  has  not  only  discovered  a  number  of  important  elements, 
and  given  probability  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  universal  inflam- 
mable principle,  b^,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  he  has 
nearly  established  tKe  general  truths,  that  the  mutual  attrac- 
tions of  the  particles  of  different  matter  are  proportional  to 
their  electrical  energies  y  and  that  those  which  obviously  have 
the  greatest  tendency  to  combine,  are  such  as  also  exhibit  the 
most  opposite  states  of  electricity.  So  great  and  decided  is  the 
number  of  facts  to  support  this  opinion,  that  Berzelius,  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  of  Sweden,  has  boldly  published  a  systeDi 
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founded  upon  the  electro-chemical  energies  of  bodies.  This 
may  be  considered  as  an  important  step  toward  the  completioa 
of  the  science  ;  for,  instead  of  the  obscure  and  indefinite  idea, 
of  attraction,  and  of  a  power  which  is  nnseen  and  unknown, 
chemists  will  now  recognise  the  agency  of  a  principle,  which 
may  be  accumulated  or  discharged  at  will,  the  properties  of 
which  may  be  accurately  demonstrated,  and  which,  when  it 
acts  on  masses,  instead  of  the  atoms  of  matter,  is  known  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  phenomena  of 
nature. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  chemistry,  although  it  is 
founded  on  experiment,  should  not,  until  the  present  moment, 
have  assumed  the  form  of  an  exact  science.  The  play  of 
attractions  has  been  supposed  to  vary  so  mucli  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  bodies  are  placed,  and  so  much  uncer- 
tainty has  appeared  to  exist,  relative,  either  to  the  general  re- 
sults, or  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  unite,  that  it  has  been 
said,  experiment  alone  can  enable  us  io  acquire  any  positive 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  This  uncertainty  will  no  longer 
exist,  and  by  far  the  greatest  improvement  which  has  yet  been 
made  in  this  science,  is  the  discovery  of  the  general  truth, 
that  bodies  combine  in  definite  proportions.  The  atomick 
theory  is  the  production  of  the  present  age  ;  for  although  some 
of  the  facts  were  unfolded  by  Dr.  Iliggins,  the  merit  of  the 
generalization  belongs  to  Mr.  Dalton  of  Manchester.  It  in- 
fers, that  bodies  are  composed  of  atoms,  which  are  not  mathe- 
matical, but  physical  points,  and  are,  consequently,  possessed 
of  extension  and  gravity  ;  that  these  atoms  unite  with  each  other 
in  one  or  more  proportions  in  simple  ratios,  and,  as  has  be-n 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  higher  proportions  are  *^wl- 
tiples  of  the  first.  By  this  simple  law,  chemistry  is  ^t  once 
made  to  take  rank  with  the  physical  sciences  which  r*®  found- 
ed on  the  mathematicks.  The  relative  weights  o^  *^^e  atoms 
of  different  bodies  may  be  estimated,  the  rroportions  in 
which  they  combine  may  be  accurately  defir^d,  and  calcula- 
tion  may  thus  be  made  to  correct,  or  supply  the  denciencies 
of  experiment.  The  theory  of  volumes  which  has  arisen 
from  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Higgins,  anc^  of  G^^y  Lussac,  and 
been  adopted  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  equaiy  founded  on  the  laws 
of  definite  proportions,  and  applicable  ^o  all  the  phenomena  of 
true  chemical  combination. 

Another  subject  which  appears  io  be  connected  with  the  elec- 
trical energies  of  bodies  is  crystallization.  The  fact,  that  the 
immense  variety  of  crystals  which  are  disseminated  throughout 
nature,  may  foe  reduced,  by  mechanical  division,  to  ^  few  pn,- 
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mitive  and  elementary  forms,  which  was  suspected  by  Berg- 
man and  De  Lisle,  has  been  demonstrated  by  Haiiy  ;  and  the 
crystallographical  researches  of  this  philosopher  have  unfold- 
ed to  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  recondite  processes  of 
nature.  The  cause  which  produces  these  crystals,  is  withcut 
doubt,  the  power  which  gives  pokrity  to  their  atoms.  It  is 
thus  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with  mechanical  philosophy, 
and  on  the  other,  with  chemical  science.  The  laws  of  crys- 
tallization, of  definite  proportions  and  of  the  electrical  ener- 
gies of  bodies,  says  Sir  H.  Davy,  seem  to  be  intimately  relat- 
ed, and  the  complete  illustration  of  their  connexion  will  pro- 
bably constitute  the  mature  age  of  chemistry. 

Chemists  have  penetrated  into  all  the  departments  of  nature, 
and  no  subject  has  been  investigated  with  more  zeal,  and  I  may 
add,  with  less  success,  than  the  chemistry  of  organized  beings. 
The  various  actions  which  take  place  among  the  elements  of 
vegetables   and  of  animals,  the  numerous   changes  which  they 
undergo,  the   variety,  and   peculiarity  of  their  products,  and 
their  nice  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  suppli- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention,  and  engage  the  re- 
searches of  men,  who  were  already  familiar  with  the  properties 
and  composition  of  common  matter.     The  right  of  explaining 
the  functions  of  the  living  body  was  assumed  by  the  chemists ; 
and    the    physiologist  was  no  sooner  relieved  from  the  absur- 
dities of  the  mechanical  doctrines,  than  he  was  bewildered  in 
the  mysteries  of  chemical  affinities.     The  component  parts  of 
the  human  body  have  Jbeen  analyzed  with  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness.     Man  has  been  reduced  to  a  few  simple  principles, 
or\eleraents,  and  the    changes  which   take  place  during  life, 
have  been  explained  with  the  same  ease  as  those,  which  disor- 
ganizeXJie  body  after  death.     Nay,  the  zeal  of  the  chemists 
has  carri>Mj  them  so  far,  that  they  have  attempted  to  compose 
some  of  tlib  nroximate  principles  of  animals  by  mixture,  or  by 
the  powers  ohvoltaic  electricity.     There  are  some,  in  this  coun- 
try, who  have  fs^ought,  and  have  even  published  the  brilliant 
idea,  that  the  ch6«ist  may  soon   be  able  to  crystalize  a  man, 
and  animate  his  cr)^stal  by  the  agency  of  electric  matter.     It 
would  be  useless  to  Werapt  to  refute  an  opinion  so  absurd  and 
so  impious.     The  la\v\of  animated  nature  do  not  appear  to  be 
the  same  with  those  ojb\chemistry,  and  the  impotence  of  the 
chemist,  in  this  departmeiM,  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  single  fact, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  thkanalyzes  which  have  been  made,  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  pr^ucing  a  single  compound,  similar 
in  every  respect  to  any  of  those  which  are  elaborated  in  the  liv- 
ing system.     The   powers  which  regulate  living  matter,  seem 
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to  have  no  other  connexion  with  those  by  which  inanimate  nature 
is  governed,  than  in  operating  on  the  same  elements.  These 
materials  are  combined  in  different  ways,  and  by  methods  which 
the  laws  of  chemistry  cannot  control,  and  in  which  their  part, 
if  any  can  be  allowed  them,  is  feeble  and  subordinate.  The  ac- 
tions and  combinations  which  produce  digestion,  assimilation, 
secretion  and  respiration,  are  vita!.  They  no  more  belong  to 
chemistry,  than  the  properties  of  common  matter  make  a  part  of 
vitality,  and  vital  affinity  is  probably  as  distinct  from  chemical 
attraction,  as  sensibility  and  irritability  are  from  extension  and 
gravity.  The  departments  of  the  chemist  and  of  the  physio- 
logist are  v/ell  defined.  Living  matter  is  the  property  of  the 
latter,  inert  inanimate  nature  of  the  former. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  cJiemistry.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed from  all- other  periods  of  the  science  by  the  probable  unal- 
terability  of  its  philosophy.  The  theories  of  definite  propo- 
sitions, of  the  electrical  energies  of  the  particles  of  bodies, 
and  of  the  operation  of  the  powers,  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chemical  phenomena,  constitute  what  may  strictly  be 
called  the  science  ;  and,  however  individual  facts  may  be  mul- 
tiplied, or  its  processes  refined,  its  laws,  founded  on  experi- 
ment and  supported  by  the  mathematicks,  must  remain  un- 
changeable. Combustion  which,  for  so  long  a  period,  was 
considered  as  the  science  itself,  now  takes  a  subordinate  rai^k. 
Hydrogen  has  been  discovered  to  constitute  a  part  of  all 
classes  of  bodies,  except  the  metals,  and  should  they  be  prov- 
ed to  contain  it,  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston  must  be  renewed 
in  a  demonstrable  and  permanent  form.  Oxygen  is  not  the 
principle  of  acidity,  for  it  forms  an  essential  element  of  bodie? 
which  are  'alkaline  ;  nor  is  it  the  only  supporter  of  combust^  ^^ 
for  this  property  belongs  also,  to  two  other  bodies,  cb''"^® 
and  iodine. 

Were  I  permitted  to  exceed  the  usual  bounds  of  ?^^^^*^"^5^ 
on  these  occasions,  I  should  dilate,  with  the  ^-^atest  satis- 
faction, on  the  intimate  relation  which  exists  b^^^®"  cheni^ 
try  and  the  arts;  and  on  the  important  a(^^"^^§®^ 'triples 
have  resulted  from  the  application  of  philop>P^/^^*jf^^^ccsses. 
to  the  improvement  of  the  most  useful  and  ^"^i^^>  <^j,i^P  are, 
Nor  should  I  forget  to  impress  on  the  mii^'^  ^^  t^the  ^^^  ^^ 
or  may  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  med^^"^®j  W,  pMafural 
fame,  in  this  profession,  leads  throus^  *^^  7^  V^  .  aid  that 
history,  of  chemistry,  and  of  mechar^cal  phiWii/ ,^^        ^^^^• 

the  reputation  of  Boerrhaave    and  Cuuen,  p-    ^  ^LnApd 

Fordyce,   of  Rush  and,  may  I  .M,  of  W/rren.  ^^^3^«^|';, 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  coliatpral  branchfS  o.  mea.cm  . 
I  must  forbear.  / 
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Chemistry,  then,  is  a  science  of  experiment,  and  its   object 
is  to  discover  the  elements  and  the  relations  of  bodies.     When 
it  is  recollected  how  manj  distinguished  men  are  now  engag- 
ed in   these  pursuits ;  with  what  zeal  they  advance  through 
new,  and  hitherto  untrodden,  paths  ;  with  what  delicacy  and 
precision  they  operate,  and  with  what  discoveries  their  labours 
have  been  already  rewarded,   it  must  be    acknowledged  that, 
although  rapidly  progressive,  no  limits  can  be  assigned  to  this 
science.     In  proportion   as  the  instruments,    with  which  they 
operate,  are  increased  in  power  or  improved  in  construction ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  habits  of  accurate  observation  and 
of  cautious    reasoning  are    cultivated,  new     elements  will  be 
discovered,  or  those,  which  were  once  regarded  as  simple,  will 
foe  proved  to  be   compound.     The  number  of  classes  of  simple 
substances  will  be  reduced  ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  great  Au- 
thor of  nature  operates  with    fewer  materials  than  has  been 
supposed  ;  and,  possibly,  the  sublime  idea  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers may  be  verified,  that  there  exists  but  one  simple  pri- 
mitive form  of  matter,  the    element   of  all  nature.     Chemical 
investigation  has  already  approximated  to  the  conclusion,  that 
matter  may  be  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  oxygen  and   the 
metals  ;  and  should  the  opinion,  which  is  now  held   by  many, 
respecting  the  constitution  of  some  of  the  elastick  fluids,  be 
proved,   as   it  probably  will,  to  be    correct,  all  the  powers  en- 
gaged  in  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena,  and  all  the 
elements  of  bodies  may  be  reduced  to   radiant  matter,  to  the 
supporters  of  combustion,    to  the  acidifiable  bases,    and  to  me- 
tallick  bodies.     An  arrangement  like  this,   of  the    substances 
^hich  constitute,  and   of  the  powers  which  act   on  the    globe, 
^.^^>iot  fail  to  strike  the  most  superficial  observer  with  admria- 
tion  ^tj  awe,  and  it  leads  us  at  once  to  the  conclusion  of  Sir 
H.  y^V,    that  the    more  the  phenomena  of  the  universe   are 
studied,  ix^  more   distinct  their  connexion  appears ;  the  more 
simple  theifN^ausos,  the   more  magnificent  their  design,    the 
more  wonderfo,  the  wisdom  and  power  of  their  author. 


«  ^M^f^!^  (^(^se\f  Tic  Douloureux,  successfully  treated  hi/ 
o/\gi^^  operatih^.     By  Dr.  Jeremy    STiiviPsoN,/eZ/ow 
..         ^^  ^^'  lachusetk  Medical  Society. 

•v     ated  for  theN;^ew-Englancl  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

Oiy  the  first  1  \ 

Cobbet,  a  nApril,  181^,  I   was   called  to  visit   Philip 

me  the  following  al  o^  about  seventy-one  years  old,  whogav^ 
">unt  of  his  G^se  ; 
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"  In  the  year  1790,  I  had  an  exquisitely  painful  sensation 
in  the  right  cheek,  that  came  and  went  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
About  a  year  after,  I  had  several  fits  of  the  same  kind,  which 
distressed  and  alarmed  me  so  much,  that  I  applied  to  old  Dr. 
Sprague  of  Dedham  ;  who  gave  me  hemlock  pills,  which  I 
took  for  several  weeks  and  got  relieved  from  the  pains,  and 
continued  free  from  them,  for  six  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  I  was  again  attacked  with  great  violence,  and  have  not 
since  been  free  from  the  pains,  for  any  long  time,  although  I 
have  taken  great  quantities  of  hemlock.  I  have,  also,  been 
once  salivated  by  mercury,  and  have  taken  many  other  medi- 
cines without  the  least  mitigation  of  my  suflferings.  For  the 
last  six  weeks,  I  have  experienced  the  most  dreadful  agony; 
for  during  this  time,  the  fits  have  come  on  usually,  as  often  as 
once  in  five  minutes,  by  night  and  day,  and  I  have  not  been  free 
from  them,  in  that  time,  for  a  longer  interval  than  half  an  hour 
in  the  day,  nor  even  in  the  night.  The  slightest  touch  of  the 
cheek,  and  even  speaking  and  eating  bring  them  on  with  such 
violence,  as  almost  deprives  me  of  my  senses,  and  what  in- 
creases my  distress,  is,  that  no  physician  has  known  the  nature 
of  my  complaint,  so  that  some  of  the  neighbours  consider  it, 
as  in  a  great  measure,  imaginary." 

After  hearing  this  account,  I  immediately  informed  him,  that 
his  complaint  was  the  tic  douloureux,  and  advised  him  to  un- 
dergo an  operation  for  dividing  the  diseased  nerves,  as  afford- 
ing the  only  hope  for  relief.  To  this,  he  most  readily 
assented.  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  was  then  sent  for,  to 
perform  the  operation,  and  we  visited  the  patient  together,  on 
the  18th  of  April.  We  found  him  on  the  bed,  feeble,  ema- 
ciated with  pain  and  watchfulness,  and  exhibiting  the  most  de- 
plorable appearance  of  misery.  Before  we  had  been  in  the 
room  many  minutes,  he  cried  out,  and  with  one  hand  immedi- 
ately applied  a  folded  cloth  with  violence  to  the  cheek  and 
pressed  the  other  hand  on  the  forehead ;  for,  as  he  informed 
us,  when  he  could  strike  the  head  soon  enough,  he  succeeded 
in  lessening  the  acuteness  of  the  pain.  While  preparations 
were  made  for  the  operation,  the  pains  did  not  appear  to  be 
prevented  by  the  apprehension  of  it ;  but  they  occurred,  as 
usual,  once  in  four  or  five  minutes,  with  a  violence  which  sur- 
prised and  shocked  us.  The  duration  of  the  pains  did  not 
exceed  half  a  minute,  and  they  departed  as  suddenly  as  thej 
came,  leaving  him  at  ease  in  the  intervals. 

It  appeared,  that  the  original  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the 
right  cheek,  about  the  infra-orbitary  foramen  and  following  the 
branches  of  the   infra-orbitary   nerve.     But  now,  the  disease 
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had  reached  the  forehead  and  become  even  more  severe  in 
that,  than  in  the  part  first  affected.  The  pain  extended  even 
into  the  ear,  so  that  we  had  fears  that  the  facial  nerve  might 
have  fallen  into  the  same  state,  as  the  other  nerves ;  for,  in 
truth,  the  whole  side  of  the  head  was  so  violently  affected,  from 
ihe  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  that  the 
patient  could  hardly  point  out  any  one  part,  as  the  seat  of 
greater  pain  than  others. 

Dr.  Warren  determined  to  cut  off  the  infra-orbitary  nerve, 
and,  also,  the  supra-orbitary ;  and  if  this' should  be  followed  by 
a  mitigation  of  the  disease,  without  a  perfect  cure  ;  to  divide 
the  facial  nerve  at  a  subsequent  time.  On  placing  the  hand 
upon  the  patient's  face,  previous  to  commencing  the  opera- 
tion, so  severe  a  paroxism  was  brought  on,  as  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  wait ;  and  each  time  that  the  same  circumstance 
occurred,  the  pain  v/as  produced  with  such  violence,  that  the 
patient  could  not  control  himself.  An  incision  an  inch  and 
half  long  was  made  through  the  integuments,  about  half 
of  an  inch  below  the  orbit,  and  then  the  insti'ument  was  care- 
fully drawn  across  the  bone,  so  that  no  portion  of  the  nerve 
might  escape  division.  Immediately  after,  another  incision  was 
made  above  the  orbit,  something  longer  than  the  first,  and  quite 
down  to  the  bone.  On  the  division  of  the  inferiour  nerve,  he 
exclaimed  violently,  "take  care,  you  are  knocking  ray  teeth 
out." — The  wounds  bled  freely.  After  the  bleeding  had  sub- 
sided, lint  was  carefully  pressed  down  to  the  bone  and  support- 
ed by  additional  lint  and  compresses,  so  as  to  be  well  inter- 
posed between  the  divided  nerves,  and  I  was  desired  to  repeat 
this  application  for  some  time.  The  patient  experienced  some 
degree  of  relief  immediately  after  the  operation  ;  but  the  change 
was  not  very  remarkable,  until  the  fourth  day,  when  the  pa- 
roxisms became  less  frequent,  and  by  the  seventh  day  after 
the  operation,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  pains  had 
entirely  left  him.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  kept  the  wounds 
open  for  about  five  weeks. 

Sept,  12. — The  patient  has  had  no  return  of  his  complaint, 
although  it  is  almost  five  months  since  the  operation.  When 
he  gets  a  cold,  he  has  a  sensation  about  the  ear,  in  a  small 
degree  resembling  his  former  disease ;  but  this  is  so  trifling  as 
not  to  prevent  his  usual  labours ;  nor  has  he  been  confined  to 
the  house  a  day,  since  the  week  succeeding  the  operation ; 
although  the  weather  has  been  peculiarly  cold  and  changeable, 
such  as  formerly  caused  the  most  severe  paroxisms  of  his 
complaint. 

Dfdbam,  Sept.  12,  1816. 
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On  the  effects  of  spurred  rye,  in  promoting  parturition. 

[To  the  Editors  of  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 
Gentlemen, 

I  WAS  among  the  first  practitioners  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country,  who  employed  the  ergotted  rye  to  promote  the 
efForfs  of  parturition,  and  I  have  continued  to  employ  it,  for 
several  years,  more  or  less  frequently.  I  have  also  inquired 
among  my  fellow-practitioners  in  obstetrics,  respecting  their 
experience  in  the  use  of  this  article,  and  have  compared  their 
observations  wifh  my  own.  Nor  have  I  omitted  to  read  the 
publication.^  relating  to  the  subject,  so  far  as  they  have  come 
within  my  knowledge.  I  perused,  with  great  pleasure,  the 
learned  discourse  delivered  before  our  society,^  on  this  topick. 
The  result  in  my  mind,  has  been,  that  the  powers  of  this  sub- 
stance to  increase  the  force  of  the  pains  of  labour,  and  thereby 
to  hasten  the  birth,  in  certain  cases,  are  indisputable.  These 
powers  are,  indeed,  wonderful,  whether  you  consider  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  their  effects  are  produced,  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  ensue  after  administering  the  medicine,  or  the  actual 
amount  of  those  effects.  The  uterine  contractions  from  being 
rare,  feeble  and  short,  oftentimes  become  extremely  powerful, 
of  long  duration,  and  almost  constant ;  so  that,  in  certain  cases, 
the  birth  is  effected  in  half  an  hour  after  the  article  is  given. 

The  effects  of  the  ergot  are  so  great,  that  it  is  probable,  that 
most  gentlemen,  who  use  it,  have  done  some  harm  in  their  early 
trials,  as  I  did,  by  giving  it  where  the  soft  parts  had  not  become 
sufficient  relaxed.  But  this  is  a  fault  which  is  corrected  by 
a  little  experience.  When  employed  in  proper  cases,  it  cer- 
tainly shortens  a  tedious  labour,  and  thus  benefits  the  patient. 
If  the  pains  produced  by  it  are  violent,  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber. Meanwhile,  it  certainly  is  of  great  advantage  to  the 
physician,  who  would  otherwise  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in 
attendance  on  a  case  where  nothing  but  effort  is  wanting  for 
its  termination. — Unless,  then,  some  subsequent  evil  occurs, 
either  to  the  mother  or  to  the  child,  I  think  the  ergot  of  rye 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  most  valuable  articles  in  our 
materia  medica.  But,  unfortunately,  some  subsequent  evil 
has  been  noticed,  not  to  the  mother,  but  to  the  child,  and  it 
is  on  this  point,  that  I  wish  to  offer  my  remarks. 


*  By  Oliver  Prescott,  M.  Th  Counsellor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medica! 
."Society. 
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I  believe  that  the  first  intimation  of  any  evil  to  the  child,  was 
given  in  one  of  the  earlj  numbers  of  your  Journal.  Dr. 
Prescott  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  the  fears-  expressed  ;  but  I  own  that  his  statement  did  not 
entirely  satisfy  my  mind.  The  piece  was  anonymous,  and  I 
suppose  the  author  had  the  same  objections  to  giving  his  name, 
which  I  now  have  ;  for  a  man  does  not  want  to  publish  to  his 
neighbours,  that  he  has  been  injuring  them,  although  uninten- 
tionally. But  as  the  piece  was  anonymous,  I  should  not  have 
noticed  it  much,  if  it  had  not  made  me  recollect  that  the  pro- 
portion of  dead-born  children,  under  my  care,  had  been  greater 
than  usual,  since  I  had  used  the  ergot.  I  believe  that  the 
child  was  dead-born  in  the  fourth  case,  in  which  I  used  it, 
although  it  was  a  fine  healthy  looking  boy.  Recollecting  this, 
and  two  or  three  other  cases  of  the  same  kind,  and  finding,  on 
inquiry,  that  some  of  my  friends  in  the  profession  had  not  been 
more  fortunate,  I  began  to  think  that  your  writer  might  be 
correct.  I,  therefore,  resolved  to  be  more  careful,  in  future, 
and  especially,  not  to  give  the  ergot,  unless  every  thing  seemed 
ready,  so  as  that  I  might  be  sure  of  no  obstacle  to  make  resis- 
tance. Likewise,  I  determined  to  give  small  doses,  so  as  not 
to  bring  on  those  violent  steady  pains  which  we  all  have  ob- 
served. In  this  way,  I  certainly  got  along  better.  It  is  certain, 
that  my  fears  prevented  my  using  the  medicine  very  often. 
I  will  not  conceal  that  I  have  lost  one  child  since  I  meant  to 
be  very  careful ;  but  the  dose  was  perhaps  greater  than  I  had 
intended,  and  there  was  less  relaxation  than  I  had  thought  for. 
But  of  late,  T  have  been  brought  to  consider  the  subject  more 
seriously  ;  for  though  I  have  not  lost  the  children,  yet  in  two 
instances,  I  think,  I  have  come  very  nigh  losing  them.  In  two 
instances,  as  proper  for  the  use  of  this  medicine  as  any  which 
ever  occur,  the  children  would  scarcely  breathe  at  first,  they 
were  almost  black,  and  I  could  not  recover  them  for  a  long 
time.  The  medicine  was  given  in  very  small  quantity,  less 
than  eight  grains  in  each  case,  yet  the  effects  were  considera- 
bly powerful.  In  the  last  of  these  cases,  the  child  bled  at  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  eyes,  and  the  respiration,  long  after  it  began, 
was  quite  sterterous.  I  feel  satisfied,  that  the  child  would  not 
have  recovered,  if  I  had  not  let  blood  at  the  navel-string.  After 
all,  I  felt  anxious  for  some  days,  lest  blood  should  have  been 
discharged  within  the  cranium,  as  well  as  from  the  external 
passages  about  the  head. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  can  no  longer  entertain  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  the  life  of  the  child  is  endangered  by  this  medicine. 
I  could  not  help  considering,  that  I  should   never  be  willing 
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to  have  it  administered  to  my  wife,  or  to  any  of  my  relations, 
I  therefore  think  the  further  Ui3e  of  it  unjustifiable,  while  I 
entertain  this  opinion  of  it,  unless  it  be  in  a  case  where  the 
mother  or  the  child  is  already  in  danger,  and  this  may  promise 
to  save  them.  Accordingly,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
discard  the  use  of  this  article.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  be 
enough,  and  I  have  therefore  thought  proper  to  offer  a  publick 
warning  to  others,- so  as  to  prevent  all  the  evil  I  can.  If  you 
do  not  think  my  remarks  impertinent,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
give  publication  to  this  note,  which  is  longer  than  I  meant  it 
shouid  be  ;  and  oblige  your  constant  reader,  and  a 

FELLOW    OP    THE    MASSACHUSETTS 
MEDICAL    SOCIETY. 
Oct.  1816. 


Chemical  examination  of  the  Water  of  the  Congress,  Spring 

Saratoga, 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

AS  it  is  the  professed  object  of  this  Society,  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  all  natural  productions,  I  flatter  myself  that 
the  following  observations  on  a  Mineral  Water,  will  not  be 
considered  foreign  to  its  purpose.  I  was  supplied  with  this 
water  through  the  politeness  of  Thomas  Foster,  M.  D.  of 
Cambridge,  who  brought  it  from  the  spring.  It  was  preserved 
in  glass  bottles,  v^^ell  corked,  and  the  corks  secured  by  wires. 

The  water  of  this  spring  sparkles  when  poured  from  one  ves- 
sel to  another  ;  is  clear  and  transparent ;  to  the  taste  it  is  salioe, 
with  some  degree  of  bitterness ;  its  sensible  operation  on  the 
system  is  that  of  a  diuretick  and  purgative ;  the  specific 
gravity  of  it  is  10G3, 

The  following  phenomena  were  exhibited,  on  the  application 
of  the  usual  reagents. 

1.  Tincture  of  litmus  was  changed  to  a  red. 

2.  Tincture  of  Brazil  wood  became  red. 

3.  Nitrate  of  silver  produces  a  copious  precipitate. 

4.  Lime  water  occasions  a  copious  precipitate,  which  is  soluble 

in  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid. 

5.  Water  of  ammonia  produces  a  copious  precipitate,  soluble 

in  an  acid. 

6.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  a  large  precipitate. 

?.  Acetate  of  Lead  throws  down  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  nitric 
acid. 
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8.  Muriate  of  Barytes,  and  a  solution  of  pure  barytes  occasioa 

a   precipitate,  wholly  soluble  by   the  additiou  of   a  few 
drops  of  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid. 

9.  Tincture  of  turmeric  assumed  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  but 

remained  yellow  and  transparent  in  distilled  water. 

10.  Carbonate  of  potash   occasions  a  precipitate,   soluble  in 

acids. 

11.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  produces  no  change,  but  on  the 
application  of  Phosphate  of  Soda,  in  the  method  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  Woilaston,  an  immediate  precipitate  appeared. 

12.  Phosphate  of  Soda  produces  a  precipitate,  without  the  pre- 
vious addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  this  precipitate, 
and  that  occasioned  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  phophate 
of  soda,  (11.)  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  the  precipi- 
tate which  appears  when  phosphate  of  soda  is  added  to 
lime  water;  hence  the  application  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  phosphate  of  soda,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  magne- 
sia, will  be  fallacious,  if  lime,  either  pure,  or  dissolved  by 
carbonic  acid,  be  present. 

13.  Muriate  of  platina  produced  no  change. 

14.  There  was  no  indication  of  iron  by  succinates,  prussiate  of 

potash,  or  tine,  galls. 

In  a  quantity  of  the  water  which  had  been  briskly  boiled  a  few 
minutes,  and  during  which  an  abundant  precipitate  appeared, 
tr.  of  litmus  suffered  no  change  ;  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
pure  barytes,  muriate  of  barytes,  acetate  of  lead,  lime  water, 
and  tr.  of  turmeric  produced  the  same  changes  as.  in  water 
which  had  not  been  boiled ;  but  aqua  ammonise,  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  potash,  phosphate  of  soda  and  muriate 
of  platina  produced  no  effect. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  was  attempted  in  the  following 
manner  : 

A.  One  pint  of  water,  carefully  evaporated  in  a  glass  bason, 
dried  at  150"'  of  Faht,  and  weighed,  while  warm,  afforded  7i^ 
grains  of  solid  matter,  which  was  white,  and  not  deliquescent 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  a  portion  of  the  salt,  obtained  from 
a  quantity  of  the  water  which  was  much  concentrated  for  this 
purpose,  and  suffered  to  become  dry  spontaneously,  evidently 
effloresced,  when  exposed  to  the  warm,  dry  air  of  a  room. 

B.  The  solid  mass  was  digested  in  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water,  thrown  on  a  filter  and  thoroughly  washed  ;  the  insoluble 
portion  which  was  white,  granular,  earthy,  and  tasteless,  was 
set  aside  for  further  examination. 

C.  The  solution  B.  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  glass 
bason  ;  when   much   concentrated,  a  pellicle  appeared  on  the 
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jBUrface,  and  on  cooling,  afforded  a  large  quantity  of  muriate 
of  soda;  it  was  dried  at  150°  of  Faht,  and  weighed,  while  warm, 
56. b  grains. 

D.  The  solid  matter  C.  was  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda ; 
to  separate  them,  the  carbonate  was  converted  into  an  acetate, 
by  adiiing  to  Ihe  dry  mass,  distilled  vinegar,  which  produced 
effervescence  ;  it  was  tiien  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  over  it 
was  poured  a  cubic*  inch  of  alcohol  of  the  spec.  grav.  of,  B1.5  ; 
it  was  suffered  to  stand,  with  frequent  agitation,  twenty-four 
hours  ;  it  was  then  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  washed  in  repeated 
small  portions  of  alcohol  of  the  same  specific  gravity  ;  the  matter 
remaining  after  the  action  of  the  alcohol,  when  dried,  weighed 
5'J.5  giains,  and  was  muriate  of  soda.  This  method  of  separat- 
ing salts  of  soda,  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  the  one  which  is  generally 
used  in  the  analysis  of  waters,  and  is  liable  to  the  objections, 
1st,  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  muriate  may  be  dissolved  in  the 
alcohol,  the  action  of  which  is  probably  increased  by  holding 
the  other  salt  in  solution  ;  and  2d,  that  a  portion  of  the  salt 
intended  to  be  separated  by  the  alcohol,  may  adhere  to  the 
muriate,  and  thus  escape  its  action  ;  thus,  notwithstanding  the 
caution  used  in  the  application  of  the  alcohol,  a  small  quantity 
of  cubic  crystals  were  obtained,  on  gentle  evaporation  ;  the 
solution  was  therefore  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  subjected 
to  the  action  of  repeated  small  portions  of  alcohol  of  the  s.  g. 
811  ;  and  thus  a  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda  was  procured, 
weighing  I  grain. 

E.  The  alcoholic  solution  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
acetate  thus  obtained,  was  converted  into  a  carbonate,  by  a  red 
heat,  in  a  co\  ered  platinum  crucible  ;  the  carbonate  was  dis- 
solved in  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  weighed,  while 
warm,  2  grains.  Its  solution  gave  a  precipitate  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  indicating  that  a  minute  portion  of  muriate  of  soda  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  alcohol  ;  the  carbonate  of  soda  obtained 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  1.75  grains,  and  hence  .25  of  a 
grain  must  be  added  to  the  muriate  of   soda  already  obtained. 

F.  The  insoluble  matter  B.  was  dissolved  with  efferves- 
cence in  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  ; 
when  much  concentrated,  it  became  gelatinous,  the  dry  mass 
was  moistened  with  water,  placed  on  a  filter,  and  thoroughly 
washed  with  distilled  water;  the  insoluble  matter  thus  obtained, 
when  dried,  weighed  .75  of  a  grain  ;  it  was  of  a  greyish  white 
colour,  with  a  gritty  feel,  and  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  with 
an  alkali,  into  a  glass,  and  was  silex. 

G.  To  the  solution  F.  carbonate  of  soda  was  added,  and 
after  boiling    a   few  minutes,    the  precipitate    was    collected 
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on  a  filter,  washed  with  distilled  water,  dried,  and  weighed, 
while  warm,  18  grains  ;  it  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and, 
on  examination,  gave  no  trace  of  magnesia. 

H.  The  liquid  from  which  the  lime  had  been  separated,  was 
concentrated  bj  evaporation,  a  precipitate  appeared,  which 
was  redissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitated  by  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  and  phosphate  of  soda,  the  precipitate  dried 
and  weighed,  while  warm,  afforded  9  grains  of  the  amraoniaco- 
magnesian  phosphate,  equivalent  to  3.65  grains  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

Hence,  the  solid  matter  contained  in  a  pint  of  this  water, 
consists  of 

Muriate  of  soda,  (D.  andE.)     -       53.75  grains. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  (E.)         -       -        1.75 

Carbonate  of  lime,   (G.)     -       -         18. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  (H.)         -      3.65 

Silex,  (F.)        -         ,         ,       .  .75 


77.90 
Loss,         .1 


78.00 

As  the  water  had  been  taken  from  the  spring  some  weeks,  it 
was  not  attempted  to  ascertain  its  gaseous  contents. 

It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  to  know  whether  the  sub- 
stance procured  from  the  water,  actually  existed  in  it,  in  the 
form  which  analysis  presents  them  to  us ;  are  they  not,  in  this 
instance  rather  to  be  considered  as  products  of  the  operation, 
than  educts  ?  is  it  not  probable  that,  in  this  water,  the  magnesia 
existed  as  a  muriate,  and  that  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  is  greater  than  that  procured  ?  Carbonate  of  soda  and 
muriate  of  magnesia  might  exist  in  solution  together,  in  this 
dilute  state,  without  their  mutual  aflSinities  being  exerted,  but 
when  the  solution  was  concentrated,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
muriate  of  soda  would  be  formed  ;  this  idea  is  strengthened  by 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  water,  and  its  effects  on  the  system. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  magnesia  existed  as  a  muriate, 
than  that  any  portion  of  the  lime  was  in  that  state ;  for  al- 
though neither  lime  or  magnesia  were  detected,  after  boiling, 
yet  the  quantity  of  magnesia  is  so  small  as  to  escape  the  ope- 
ration of  reagents,  but  a  smaller  quantity  of  lime  than  must 
be  supposed  to  exist  as  a  muriate  in  this  case,  if  any,  would  be 
readily  detected.  I  believe  there  is  no  mode  of  directly  deter- 
mining this  point,  as  there  is  no  reagent  which  will  separate 
muriate  of  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  soda.     If,  however,  the 
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idea  that  the  magnesia  exists  as  a  muriate,  is  embraced,  the 
proportions  above  stated  must  be  altered,  and  the  solid  contents 
of  the  water  be  considered  as  consisting  of 

Muriate  of  soda,  -  -  48.57 
Muriate  of  magnesia,  -  -  5.04 
Carbonate  of  lime,        -         -  18. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  -  -  6.36 
Silex, .75 


77.90 


Boston,  December,  1816. 


On  the  opinion  of  Dr*  Watt,  in  respect  to  the  increased  fa- 
tality of  measles,  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

DR.  WATT,  the  Professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
physick  in  Glasgow,  has  shown  that  the  measles  have 
become  much  more  fatal  in  that  city  since  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  than  before.  This  remark  has  lately  been  noticed 
in  our  publick  papers,  and  therefore  calls  for  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

Dr.  Watt  does  not  suppose  that  the  subjects  of  measles  suffer 
more,  because  they  have  undergone  vaccination.  This  is  his 
explanation.  Most  children  are  affected  both  by  small-pox 
and  measles,  unless  in  cases  where  the  first  of  those  two  dis- 
eases, which  attacks  a  child,  proves  fatal.  Now  the  small-pox 
was  commonly  the  first  of  the  two ;  and  this,  he  thinks,  was 
fatal  in  all  those  subjects,  whose  constitutions  were  not  well- 
fitted  to  endure  these  diseases.  Those  who  resisted  the  small- 
pox therefore  were,  in  almost  all  instances,  able  to  resist  the 
measles.  But  since  the  cow-pox  has  been  substituted  for 
smail-pox,  the  measles  have  affected  such  subjects,  as  formerly 
were  destroyed  by  small-pox,  and  has,  in  consequence,  occa- 
sioned more  deaths  than  formerly. 

Before  we  admit  this  explanation  of  the  increased  mortality 
occasioned  by  the  measles  in  Glasgow,  we  should  inquire 
whether  the  same  increased  mortality  from  measles  has  been 
noticed  in  other  places  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination^ 
Let  us  state  the  facts,  in  respect  to  this  subject,  which  have 
occurred  in  our  own  vicinity. 

A  general  inoculation  for  small-pox  has  not  been  permitted 
in  Boston  for  twenty-four  years.     The  same  is  true^  in  respect 
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to  almost  every  other  town  in  New-England.  Accordingly,  very 
few  persons  among  us,  under  twenty-four  years  of  age,  have 
undergone  small-pox.  The  only  exceptions,  are  among  per- 
sons, who  have  been  abroad,  and  a  few  who  have  gone  into 
smail-pox  hospitals.  During  his  period  the  measles  have  pre- 
vailed several  times,  and  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  it  have 
been  young  chilihen.  Of  these,  some  have  been  vaccinated, 
but  verj  few  have  undergone  small-pox.  Accordingly,  upon 
Dr.  Watt's  hypothesis,  we  ought  to  have  found  the  measles  a 
severe,  and  often  a  fatal  disease.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
true,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  an  instance  of  death  from  mea- 
sles, where  the  patient  has  had  a  fair  chance  for  medical  assis- 
tance ;  and  very  few  instances  occur  of  death,  from  this 
disease,  even  where  no  regular  attention  is  paid  to  it.  Our 
own^  experience,  then,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Dr.  Walt's 
opinions  were  not  well-founded.  The  increased  mortality  from 
the  measles  in  Glasgow,  must  probably  be  owing  to  causes, 
which  have  not  been  discovered,  unless  there  be  some  dilfer- 
ence  in  the  constitutions  of  children  there  from  those  of  our 
own  vicinity.  J. . 

Boston,  Sept.  1816. 


Cases  of  Croup,     By  William  Gamage,  jun.  M.  D, 

[Communicated  for  the  New- England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &;cJ 

't/i'A.RCH  29th,  1816,  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  called  to  Mr. 
xlM.  H's.  child,  a  girl  about  four  years  old.  It  was  in  extieme 
disu'ess,  and  using  every  effort  to  breathe,  the  chest  hove 
violently,  and  every  musdle  seemed  called  into  action,  to  bring 
air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  small  quantity  thus  obtained,  passed 
into  the  trachea  with  a  hissing  noise,  as  if  forced  through 
a  narrow  opening.  Frequent  paroxysms  of  a  shrill,  ringing 
cough  occurred,  extremely  violent,  during  which,  suffocation 
seemed  inevitable.  x\gony  was  depicted  in  its  countenance ; 
there  was  a  deathly  paleness  contrasted  with  a  flushed  cheek. 
and  the  eyes  were  heavy  and  staring.  The  pulse  was  fre- 
quent and  rebounding,  but  not  much  smaller  than  in  health. 
It  had  been  ill  between  five  and  six  days,  as  the  parents  sup- 
posed, with  a  bad  cold,  with  which  it  had  been  very  hoarse. 
The  present  alarming  symptoms  commenced  the  day  previous, 
at  noon.  A  state  of  imminent  danger,  therefore,  had  continued 
at  least  twenty-four  hours.  There  seemed  but  little  hope  of 
her  recovery  ;  but  to  afford  the  best  chance,  I  proceeded  to 
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bleed  her  at  the  arm  till  she  began  to  faint.  The  quantity 
of  blood  taken  was  over  seven  ounces.  Respiration  was 
immediately  rendered  easier,  and  continued  so  for  some  hours. 
Full  vomiting  was,  however,  produced  as  soon  as  possible,  by 
the  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  kept  up  for  some  time,  by  re« 
peating  the  dose.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  blister  was 
applied  to  the  chest  and  throat,  and  it  rose  well.  The  sub- 
Muriat.  Hydrarg.two  grains  every  hour  was  administered,  till 
the  bowels  were  thoroughly  evacuated,  and  continued  after- 
wards, according  to  circumstances. — 30th,  in  the  morning,  the 
symptoms  seemed  to  be  in  some  degree  mitigated,  but  at  nooo, 
as  bad  as  on  the  preceding  day ,  The  poise  was  not  materially 
more  feeble,  and  it  was  my  wish  to  repeat  the  bleeding  ;  but 
alarmed  at  the  fainting  in  the  previous  operation,  the  parents 
would  not  consent.  The  emetic  was  repeated,  and  the  calo- 
mel continued  every  two  hours.  A  second  blister  was  also 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  Having  heard  the  cicuta 
favourably  mentioned,  as  a  remedy  in  this  cooiplaint,  by  a  gen- 
tleman, for  whose  opinion  I  have  a  high  respect,  I  commenced 
giving  it  in  the  evening,  at  first  half  a  grain  every  two  hoors, 
and  augmented  to  a  grain  at  a  dose.  Nauseating  doses  of 
squills  and  antimony  were  also  administered.  Bronchotomy 
had  been  proposed,  but  not  assented  to  by  the  friends. — 31st, 
symptoms  no  better,  and  the  child  fast  sinking.  Treatoient 
not  materially  changed.  She  expired  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  April.  The  body  was  subjected  to  examination  six 
hours  after  death. 

DISSECTION. 

The  larynx  and  trachea  were  carefully  removed  from  their 
relative  connexions,  and  were  laid  open  by  cutting  on  their 
posterior  part.  The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  larynx  and 
epiglottis,  exhibited  marks  of  having  been  violently  inflamed. 
It  was  of  a  highly  florid  complexion,  and  very  much  tumefied 
and  corrugated.  This  state  of  the  membrane  v*^as  evident  on 
the  chordae  vocales,  and  arytenoid  cartilages;  and  the  rima 
glottidis  was  thus  very  much  narrowedo  No  factitious  mem- 
brane and  a  very  little  slimy  matter  was  found  in  the  larynx. 
But  at  the  commencement  of  the  trachea  this  membrane  began. 
It  was  completely  formed,  and  lined  the  whole  trachea.  It 
was,  at  least,  a  line  in  thickness,  and  so  firm  as  lo  be  roughly 
handled  without  tearing,  it  continued  inio  the  bronchia  and 
their  branches,  and  could  be  distinctly  traced,  of  a  firm  con- 
sistence, as  far  as  these  were  cartilagineoiis  ;  but  where   this 
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structure  ceased,  there  suddenly  terminated  thia  membrane,  as 
if  cut  off;  the  end  was  of  considerable  thickness.  This  is 
not  the  view  of  the  state  of  a  single  tube,  from  six  to  eight  of 
these  branches  were  nainutely  traced  in  different  parts  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  same  thing  exhibited.  In  the  membranous 
continuation  of  these  tubes  not  the  smallest  vestige  of  the 
adventitious  membrane  was  to  be  found ;  but  an  unnatural 
redness  was  perceived,  evincing  that  the  inflammation  had  ex- 
tended here  also.  This  redness  was  evident  through  the 
trachea  and  bronchiae  under  the  lining  of  the  coagulable  lymph. 
The  body  of  the  lungs  had  their  natural  complexion  and  charac- 
ter. There  was  no  appearance  of  that  thickening  or  consoli- 
dation of  their  substance,  the  common  effect  of  pneumonia. 

REMARKS. 

Was  the  presence  of  the  adventitious  membrane,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  cause  of  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  this  case  ?  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  it  was  not,  even  admitting  it  to  have  been 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  For  though  it 
had  acquired  a  considerable  thickness,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
caliber  of  the  trachea,  still  a  column  of  air  could  be  transmitted 
sufficient,  Iconceive,  at  least  to  support  life.  The  bronchia 
were  proportionably  more  contracted,  and  this  state  would  have 
formed  an  impediment  to  recovery,  could  other  difficulties 
have  been  removed.  But,  to  my  mind  it  is  clear,  that  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  consequence  of  the  swelling 
and  corrugation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  thus  impeding  free 
respiration,  was  the  cause  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 

What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  bronchotomy,  at  the 
time  it  was  proposed,  forty-eight  hours  after  the  symtoms  be- 
gan to  be  formidable,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  But  if,  at 
that  time,  the  lining  of  coagulable  lymph  had  been  formed  to 
the  extent,  in  which  it  was  discovered  after  death,  the  opera- 
tion, it  is  very  certain,  would  have  been  of  no  use.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  the  membrane  had 
not  acquired  that  extent.  Life,  it  will  be  remembered,  con- 
tinued forty  hours  after,  a  time  quite  sufficient  for  its  deposi- 
tion ;  and  it  seems,  that  in  a  great  majority  of  those  cases, 
which  have  terminated  suddenly  in  death,  no  membrane  has 
been  found ;  whereas,  it  is  pretty  uniformly  discovered  in 
those,  V.  hich  have  lingered  for  some  time.  In  four  of  the  five 
cases  communicated  by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  this  Journal,  no  membrane  was  found  after  death. 
It  seems,  then,  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  not 
a  necessary  constituent  of  the  disease.     From  a  view  of  the 
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several  cases  on  record,  and  from  my  own  observation,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think,  that  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  iarjnx,  trachea,  and  bronchise,  but  particuiady  of  the 
larynx  and  its  glottis,  constitutes  the  proximate  cause  of  this 
disease.  1  am  aware  that  it  has  gotten  the  name  of  cynanche 
trachealis,  and  that  the  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  which  has  of 
late  engaged  the  attention  of  the  profession,  in  England,  is,  by- 
learned  gentlemen^  considered  a  distinct  disease,  and  has  been 
named  cynanche  laryngea  ;  and  the  celebrated  Blaoe,  late 
president  of  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  of  London, 
seems  to  consider  this  as  differing  as  much  from  croup,  as  from 
any  other  inflammation  of  the  throat.  But  from  the  following 
considerations,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  establish  any  real  dif- 
ference betwen  C.  Laryngea  and  Croup.  1st.  In  every  genu- 
ine case  of  croup,  is  there  not  inflammation  of  the  larynx  ?  Is 
there  on  record  a  single  case  of  morbid  anatomy,  the  eflect  of 
croup,  in  which  the  larynx  is  distinctly  said  not  to  have  been 
inflamed  ?  2d.  Will  the  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  independ- 
ent of  an  accompanying  inflammation  of  the  larynx,  produce  the 
diagnostic  symptoms  of  croup  ?  If  the  phenomena  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  presence  of  the  adventitious  membrane,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  the  trachea  ought  to  be  found  nearly 
impervious  after  death.  But  was  the  coagulabie  lymph  ever 
found  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  this  effect  ? 
• — Unless  the  above  queries  can  be  answered  affirmatively,  cy- 
nanche laryngea,  I  conceive,  is  the  most  appropriate  name  for 
croup,  and  the  cases,  which  have  excited  so  much  attention  in 
England,  should  be  considered  as  examples  only  of  a  more 
acute  form  of  the  complaint,  than  generally  occurs. 

If  the  above  view  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  be  correct, 
much  may  be  expected  from  early  and  liberal  bleeding  ;  and  if 
bronchotomy  is  to  accomplish  any  good,  it  should  be  delayed 
no  longer,  than  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  bleed- 
ing. To  anticipate  the  formation  of  the  false  membrane  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  the  operation  early.  But  it  has 
failed  in  some  cases,  in  which  no  membrane  has  been  found 
after  death.  For  such  failures,  two  causes  may  be  assigned. 
1st.  The  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  in  consequence  of  the 
circulation  of  blood  half  changed  from  its  venous  state.  2d, 
The  destruction  of  the  function,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  air  cells,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  into  these  parts.  In  these  instances 
of  failure  of  the  operation,  the  state  of  the  bronchial^tubes,  par- 
ticularly the  minute  branches,  has  not  been  noticed,  a  defect 
to  be  lamented  in  most  of  the  cases  of  this  disease  examined 
after  death. 
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In  two  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  above  case,  another 
of  the  same  disease,  came  under  my  care,  the  symptoms  bore 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  first,  that  it  was  impostiible  to 
mistake  them.  They  differed  in  no  respect,  except  severity. 
Going  directly  from  one  child  to  the  other,  I  had  the  best  op- 
portunity of  comparing  them.  This  child  was  about  two  years 
old,  It  had  been  indisposed  for  three  or  four  days  with  hoarse- 
ness and  other  appearances  of  a  bad  cold.  Six  or  eight  hours 
had  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  laborious  and 
stridulous  breathing.  I  proceeded  to  bleed  it  ad  deliqiiium* 
Nearly  six  ounces  of  blood  were  extracted.  The  breathing 
was  imnjediately  relieved.  Full  and  thorough  vomiting,  how- 
ever, was  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  tartrite  of  aniimony, 
and  the  breast  and  throat  were  well  blistered.  Fourteen  hours  af- 
ter my  first  visit,  the  symptoms  were  mitigated  in  a  considerable 
degree  ;  respiration  was  performed  with  more  ease.  The  shrill 
cough,  however,  continued,  and  the  child  could  neither  cry 
nor  speak,  except  in  a  whisper.  The  eme'ick  was  repeated, 
and  the  sub-Mur.  Hydr.  gr.  ij.  given  every  two  hours  till  it 
acted  on  the  bowels.  The  child  gradually  recovered  ;  but  it 
was  some  time  before  the  cough  ceased  to  alarm,  or  a  loud  ar- 
ticulation could  be  made. 

Bleeding  is  now  recommended,  by  most  authors,  as  a  reme- 
dy for  croup  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  direct  it  in  quantities 
so  small,  or  with  so  many  cautions  against  taking  too  much 
blood,  that  it  is  to  be  feared,  if  used  at  all,  it  is  with*  such  a 
sparing  hand,  or  so  late  in  the  progress  of  the  coaiplaint,  as  to 
do  no  good.  A  disease  so  formidable  in  its  character,  must  be 
arrested  at  once,  or  it  is  sure  of  ils  victim.  The  practice  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Ferriar  seems  the  best  calculated  to  com- 
mand success  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  medical  histories,  will  exhibit  his  views  : 
'*  In  ail  cases  of  croup,  which  I  have  seen,  I  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  bleed  immediately  ;  and  when  1  have  seen  the 
patients  sufficiently  early,  to  entertain  hopes  of  saving  them,  I 
have  directed  the  evacuation  to  be  continued  so  as  nearly  to 
produce  faiutness.  This  is  the  essential  point  of  the  cure, 
without  which,  no  relief  can  be  effected.  Even  if  the  patient 
should  Kol  be  seen  till  the  day  succeeding  the  attack,  it  is  pro- 
per to  bleed  ad  deliquimn,  if  the  subject  be  plethoric,  and 
the  digiculty  of  breathing  and  restlessness  be  great."  He  ad- 
vises the  bleeding  to  be  followed  '*  by  a  blister,  and  a  vomit  of 
tartar  emetic,  in  the  usual  doses,  till  full  vomiting  takes  place." 
"  If  the  first  bleeding  and  emetic  do  not  effectually  relieve 
the  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
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repeat  the  bleeding,  and  the  evacuation,  in  this  case,  must 
again  be  carried  as  far  as  the  patient's  strength  wil!  permit.  A 
repetion  of  the  emetic,  after  the  second  bleeding,  often  puts  an 
end  to  the  disease,"   &c. 

Calomel  has  gained  a  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  croup,  and 
as  an  assistant  to  bleeding  and  vomiting,  it  is  probably,  a  valua- 
ble acquisition.  But  having  used  it  not  only  in  the  above,  but 
in  several  other  cases,  I  am  convinced,  it  should  hold  only  a 
secondary  place,  and  should  not,  for  a  moment,  be  allowed  to 
divert  us  from  the  aid  of  those  great  means  of  cure.  No  other 
remedy,  it  is  probable,  would  have  been  suffered  to  come  in 
competition  with  bleeding,  had  not  the  aflfection  been  supposed, 
by  some  writers,  to  be  sometimes  spasmodic  in  its  character. 
If  such  distinctions  exist,  it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  witness 
them  ;  every  case,  which  I  have  dared  to  designate  by  this 
name,  croup,  has  exhibited  evidence  of  violent  inflammation. 
I  have,  however,  seen  some  cases,  which  bore  so  strong  re- 
semblance to  croup,  as,  at  first  sight,  to  excite  fears  as  to  the 
character  of  the  complaint ;  the  ringing  cough,  particularly, 
being  present.  There  are  two  children  to  whom  I  have  been 
repeatedly  called,  on  account  of  these  attacks.  One  of  them, 
has,  on  these  occasions,  this  peculiar  cough,  accompanied  with 
cofjsiderable  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  attack  is  generally 
sudden  and  in  the  night ;  but  a  gentle  emetic,  pretty  uniformly 
relieves  them,  at  most,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  do  more  than 
follow  the  emetic,  by  a  cathartic.  The  stomach  seems  to 
be  primarily  in  fault.  May  it  not  be  in  cases  similsw  to  these, 
that  some  boasted  remedies  have  acquired  their  reputation. 

Boston,  Jan.  1317. 


HISTORICAL    EXTRACTS    ON    VARIOUS    SUBJECTS. 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &;c.] 

An  additional  evidence,  that  bleeding:  has  lon^  been  in  use 
in  dijflcuU  labours  ;  taken  from  Dr.  Robert  Bland's 
able  account  of  the  invention  and  use  of  the  Lever  of  Roon- 
hysen  ;  (made  publick  February  16,  1790.)  See  London 
Medical  Communications,  p,  397^-462. 

4"ffT  seems  proper  to  consider  the  general  progress  of  a  la- 
JJJL  hour  in  that  class,  which  is  usually  termed  laborious ; 
*  that  is,  where  the  child,  presenting  with  its  head,  is  protru- 
^  ded  so  slowly,  and  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  its  own  life, 
^  as  well  as  that  of  its  mother,  are  in  imminent  danger  ;  and  to 
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*  prescribe  a  general   method  of  conducting  women  through 

*  such  difficult  labours.     A  woman  is  to  be  treated  as  if  suffer- 

*  ing  spurious  pains,  so  long  as  the  os  uteri  remains  thick,  rigid, 

*  and  close  ;  or,  after  being  a  little  open,  does  not  go  on  dilating. 

*  If  she  is  hot,  and  the  vessels  are  full,  she  must  he  blooded  ; 
'  the  bowels  must  be  emptied  bj  glysters,  and  by  small  doses 
'of  salts,  castor  oil,  or  some  other  fit  operant;  and  at  night,  a 
'  sufficient  dose  of  laudanum  should  be  given  to  procure  rest. 
'  The  diet,  in  ihQ  mean  time,  must  be  regulated,  and  the  air  of 

*  the  room  kept  cool  ;  and  the  woman  must  be  admonished  not 

*  to  strain  during  the  pains,  but  leave  them  to  exert  their  natu- 

*  ral  force ;  and  this  process  must  be  continued  until  the  os 
'  externum,  as  well  as  the  os  internum  are  so  relaxed,  as  to  ad- 

*  mit,  easily,  the  passing  two  or  three  fingers   (or  the   hand,  if 

*  necessary,)  into  the  vagina,  to  examine  the  situation  of  the 
'head  of  the  child,  and  to  explore  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.' 
p.  454,  455. 


Historical  Extracts  respecting  the  application  of  the  Colchi- 
cum  Auturanale,  (or  Meadorv  Saffron,)  and  the  White 
Hellebore,  to  the  cure  of  the  Gout, 

ESPECTING  the  first  article,  the  following  note,  sub- 
joined by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  to  his  Paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Health  of  the  British  Navy,  is  curious. 

'  Among  other  instances,  (says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,)  that 
might  be  quoted,  of  the  neglect  and  oblivion,  and  the 
future  revival  of  useful  medicines  ;  one  of  the  most  striking, 
in  the  History  of  Physick,  is  that  of  the  remedy  for  the  Gout ; 
which,  within  these  few  years,  has  acquired  considerable  ce- 
lebrity ;  and,  though  it  has  been  suspected  of  not  answering 
to  its  original  character,  is  now  regaining  the  publick  confi- 
dence. 

'  Demetrius  Papagomenos,  (a  medical  writer  of  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  a  work  de  Podagra,  as- 
cribes to  the  Hermodactyl  the  same  virtues  as  belong  to  the 
secret  medicine  above  alluded  to,  (known  by  the  name  of 
Eau  Medicinale  d^Husson.)  It  is  sufficiently  ascertained 
that  the  Hermodactyl  is  the  root  of  the  same  plant  as  the 
Colchicum  Autumnale  of  modern  botanists  ;  and  it  is  also  as- 
certained, that  it  is  to  this  last,  that  the  medicine  in  question 
owes  its  virtue. 
'The  author  is  indebted  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  P.  R.  S. 
'  for   the  knowledge  of  these   particulars.     And  Sir  Joseph 
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*  allows  him  to  say,  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of 

*  the  preceding  statement :   And  also  that  he  has  experienced, 
*in  his  own  person,  all   the  beneficial  effects  that  ha^^e  ever 

*  been  ascribed  to  this  medicine.' 

See  London  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  6.  560. 

It  is  understood,  that  Major  Rennell,  so  well  known  by  his 
various  publications,  respecting  the  East-Indies  and  geographi- 
cal subjects,  possesses  not  only  the  same  opinions,  derived 
from  experience,  respecting  the  eau  medicinale  ;  but  that  he 
agrees  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  to  the  identity  of  the  colchi- 
cum  autumnale  and  the  operating  ingredient  in  the  eau  medi- 
cinale. 

Before  the  recent  discovery,  above  noticed,  that  the  root  of 
the  colchicum  autumnale  (which  root  once  bore  the  name  of 
Hermodactyl)  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  eau  medicinale  of 
M.  Husson  ;  Mr.  Moore,  surgeon,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated 
General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
runna  ;  had  led  the  publick  to  a  strong  suspicion,  that  white 
hellebore  and  opium  contributed  to  the  chief  efficacy  of  the 
eau  medicinale. 

Accordingly  we  find,  from  Dr.  Thomas  Young's  Treatise 
on  Consumptive  Diseases,  that  Poterius,  formerly  Physician 
to  the  King  of  France,  knew  the  virtue  of  both  medicines  for 
the  cure  of  the  gout.  *  Poterius  (says  Dr.  Young)  seems  to 
*have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  hermodactyls.  He 
« recommends  the  extract  of  this  plant,  together  with  that  of 
<  hellebore^  as  an  immediate  cure  for  the  gout,  to  be  followed 
*by  the  diaphoretic  powder.'     p.  164. 

Statement  of  Rates  of  Mortality,  taken  under  different  circum- 
stances ;    with  remarks  on  the  first  article^ 

No.    I. 

lABLE  of  the  annual  mortality  of  the  different  counties 
of  Great-Britain;  according  to  the  returns  of  1811. 


Middlesex 

1  in  36 

Rutland 

1  in  5S 

Kent 

41 

Suffolk 

53 

Warwick 

42 

Brecon 

54 

Cambridge 

44 

Cumberland 

54 

Essex 

44 

Westmoreland 

54 

Surrey 

45 

Wilts 

54 

:$^ 
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York,  E.  R. 

Huntingdon 

Lancaster 

Buckingham 

Southampton 

Mean  of  England 

Chester 

Durham 

Norfolk 

Lincoln 

York,  N.  R. 

York,  W.  R. 

Denbigh 

Nottingham 

Northampton 

Somerset 

Stafford 

T\  orcester 

Berks 

Flint 

Glamorgan 

Northumberland 


47  Hertford 

48  Oxford 

48  Sussex 

49  Bedford 
49  Derby 

49  Radnor 

50  Dorset 
50  Leicester 

50  Salop 

51  Devon 
51  Hereford 

51  Mean  of  Wales 

52  Gloucester 
52  Carmarthen 
52  Cornwall 
52  Merioneth 
52  Montgomery 

52  Monmouth 

53  Pembroke 
53  Carnarvon 
53  Anglesey 
53  Cardigan 


55 
55 
55 
56 
5S 
56 

5r 

56 

ir 

58 
58 
60 
61 
62 
62 
62 
63 
64 
64 
67 
72 
73 


The  above  table  (which  was  originally  extracted  from  pub- 
lick  documents  exhibited  by  the  British  government)  is  to  be 
met  with,  at  p.  105,  of  a  Treatise  on  Consumptive  Diseases,  by 
Dr.  Tho7nas  Yoimg,  F.  R.  S.  and  Ij.  S.  ;  published  in  Lon- 
don, in  1815. — Dr.  Young  accompanies  this  table,  with  the 
following  remark.  *  It  is  obvious,  that  those  counties,  which 
^  contain  large  warmfactnring  towns,  exhibit  a  mortality  whol- 

*  ly  independent  of  their  climate  ;  while  the   natural  salubrity 

*  of  others    (for   instance,    Cornwall)    is,    probably,    rendered 
'  more  conspicuous  by  their  exemption  from  sedentary  employ- 

*  ment.' 

The  table,  however,  leads  to  some  observation,  which  it  has 
not  occurred  to  Dr.  Young,  particularly  to  notice. — Not  only 
the  annual  deaths,  are  more  numerous  in  England,  than  in 
Wales,  (being  one  to  forty-nine,  in  the  former,  and  one  to  six- 
ty, in  the  latter;  but,  generally,  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
beginning  from  Wales,  and  thence  proceeding  southward,  to 
Cornwall,  seems  comparatively  more  healthy  than  the  other 
parts,  notwithstanding,  Cornwall  contains  many  miners.  Moun- 
tains or  hills,  it  will  be  observed,  generally  abound  in  these 
western  parts ;    as,  also,  mild  winds,  and  moisture  proceeding 
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from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  counties  containing  marshy 
districts,  are  likewise,  comparatively,  unhealthy ;  and  that 
county,  (Middlesex,)  in  which  London  is  placed,  se^^ms  to 
exhibit  considerable  mortality  from  the  customary  causes,  at- 
tending a  superabundant  collection  of  people  ;  independent  of 
the  influence  of  its  manufactures,  which  are  much  inferior, 
however,  in  amount,  to  those  in  some  other  English  counties. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  also,  as  to  the  above  table,  ihat 
though  Dr.  Young  states,  that  it  respects  Great  Britain)  yet 
that  in  truth,  it  only  regards  England  and  Wales. 

No.  II. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  the  health 
of  the  British  navy,  states,  that  the  total  mortality,  [among 
British  seamen,]  from  disease,  may  be  considered  as  about  !  in 
42 ;  "  which  is  about  double  of  that  of  subjects  of  the  same 
"  age  in  civil  life.  It  is  greater  (he  adds)  than  even  that  of 
"  oi  French  prisoners  of  war;  which,  in  1813,  was  1  in  55; 
"  as  appears  by  an  account  extracted  from  the  public  returns. 
"  It  is  also  higher  than  that  of  the  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  which 
"  is  only  1  in  49,  exclusive  of  the  years  in  which  the  epi- 
*'  deraic  fever  prevailed,  [in  that  garrison."] 

N.  B.  The  statement  of  the  French  prisoners,  here  notic- 
ed, is  taken  from  the  public  accounts  for  1813;  and  the  au- 
thor adds,  that  the  following  circuiBstances,  which  are  entire- 
ly  unconnected  with  their  treatment,  tended  greatly  to  aug° 
ment  the  mortality.  "  1st.  The  want  of  exercise,  and  that 
"  depression  of  spirits,  which  is  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
"  captivity.  2dly.  The  extreme  profligacy  of  many  of  the 
**  prisoners  ;  some  of  whom,  were  so  addicted  to  gaming,  that 
**  they  staked  and  lost  their  clothes,  and  even  the  articles  of 
"  their  subsistence.  3dly.  The  returns  included  the  deaths 
"  of  prisoners,  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity 
"  after  a  sea  voyage  ;  during  which,  they  laboured  under  sict 
"  ness  and  wounds ;  particularly,  those  from  Spain,  (towards 
**  the  end  of  1813,)  after  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian's  and  the 
*^  battles  of  the  Pyrenees." 

As  to  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Dartmoor,  in  England,  m 
1811,  (who  are  generally  understood  to  have  been  American ;) 
out  of  6572,  only  3)  were  in  the  hospital,  and  only  one  had 
died  in  the  week  preceding  the  return. 

Sir  Gilbert  Biane  says,  '  that,  if  the  mortality  during  the 
*  twenty  years  of  the   French   revolutionary  war,  had   beea 
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'  equal   to  what  it  was  in  Mr79,  the  whole  stock  of  [British] 

*  seamen  would  have   been  exhausted  ;    in   which    case,   men 

*  would  not  have  been  procurable  by  any   bounties,  however 

*  exorbitant ;    for  it  has  been   stated,  that  if  the   mortality  of 

*  1813,  had  been  equal  to  that  of  1779,  there  would  have  died, 
'  annually,  6674  men  more  than  have  actually  died ;  which,  in 

*  20  years,  would  have  amounted  to  133,480 ;  a  number   near- 

*  ly  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  seamen  and  marines  employ- 

*  ed  in  the  last  years  of  the  late  war."— See  the  London  Me- 
dicO'Chirurgical  Transactions,  Vol.  vi.  p.  520,  561 — 562, 
and  518. 

No.  III. 

It  appears  by  a  return  of  the  number  of  deaths  which  oc- 
curred among  the  convicts  in  Portsmouth,  and  in  Langston 
Harbour,  from  January  1,  1805,  to  January  1,  1815;  that 
the  total  number  of  deaths,  for  this  average  of  ten  years,  taken 
on  an  average  of  420  convicts  at  Portsmouth,  was  77,  and  on 
an  average  of  320  convicts  in  Langston  Harbour,  was  40. 

No.    IV. 

"  The  Northampton  Tables,  (says  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,)  give 
^  a  mortality  of  1  in  57,  in  this  class  of  subjects,  [viz.  men  of 
^  an  age  from  20  to  40  years  ;]    and  these   [tables]    were   con- 

*  structed  at  a  time  when  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  En- 
'  gland,  was  greater  than  at  present.  From  a  computation, 
'  foundecl  on  the  experience  of  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  Equi- 
'  table  Assurance  Office,  it  appears  [by  information  furnished 
«  to  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  by  Mr.  Morgan,  F.  R.  S.  Actuary  to 
'  that  office,]  that  the  mortality  of  persons  at  this  age,  does 
'  not  exceed  1  in  130.     This  calculation,  however,  is  made  on 

*  select  cases ;  none  but  good  lives  being  insured.  From  the 
<  best  computation  that  can  be  made,  the  mortality  in  this  class 
'  in  the  general  population  of  England,  is  about  one  half  the 

*  mortality  of  all  ages  ;  and  this  being  1  in  40,  [for  England,] 
'  the  mortality  of  subjects  from  20  to  40,  ought  to  be  1  in  98, 
'  but  as  the  decrease  of  mortality  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  infants, 
'  (certainly  so  in  London,)  and  as  consumptions  have  been  ob- 
'  served   to    be    more    frequent  of  late,    among   young  adults 

*  (probably  from   a  greater   number  of  sickly   children   being 

*  saved  ;)  this  rate  of  mortality  is  perhaps  too  low  : — it  cannot 
'  be  far  wide  (he  says)  of  the  truth,  if  we  take  it  at  1  in  80." 
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— See  London  Medico-Chiriirgical    Transactions,    VoL  vi. 
p.  519. 

N.  B.  It  should  be  stated,  that  the  persons  making  applica- 
tion to  have  their  lives  insured  at  English  assurance  oHices  are, 
generailj,  such  as  do  not  labour ;  and  whose  appearance  is 
healthy,  and  who  have  repute  for  good  health  among  their  ac- 
quaintance. 


Retrospect  of  the  progress  of  Medical  Science,  from  January 

toJitly,lin6, 

[From  the  London  Medical  Repository.] 
ANATOMF,    PHYSIOLOGY,    AND    PATHOLOGY. 

SO  little  has  been  done  in  the  department  of  Human  Anato- 
my since  our  last  Retrospect,  that  we  have  one  English 
work  only  on  this  subject  to  notice,  and  one  which  does  not 
even  aim  at  much  pretension  to  novelty.  Its  author,  Mr.  Ar- 
miger,  presents  it  as  the  first  part  of  a  more  extended  work, 
which,  under  the  title  of  "  Rudiments,"^  he  intends  to  serve 
as  an  elementary  guide  for  students  commencing  their  inquiries 
in  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  The  arrangement  is  sufficiently 
accurate,  and  the  definitions  perspicuous  ;  but  it  would  have 
proved  much  more  useful  to  the  student,  had  it  contained 
references  to  the  best  authors :  for  although  it  points  out  a 
method  of  classing  the  information  he  may  obtain  ;  and  leads 
him  to  adopt  a  mode  of  study  likely  to  facilitate  very  much  his 
researches ;  yet  he  is,  still,  left  unassisted  as  to  the  best  sour- 
ces from  which  he  can  obtain  more  detailed  information. 

In  France,  Dr.  Cloquet  has  collected,  in  his  Traite  d^ Ana- 
tomic Descriptive,-\  all  that  is  known  on  pure  Anatomy.  The 
work  is  professedly  simple  descriptive  anatomy;  touching 
neither  on  Physiology,  Pathology,  nor  historical  discussion  ; 
and  has  been  written  strictly  according  to  his  own  ideas  of 
Anatomical  writing.     "  Cest,"  says  he,  "  le  scalpel  a  la  main 


*  Rudiments  of  the  Anatomy/  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body, 
Szc.     By  T.  J.  Armiger,  &c.  &c.  London,  8vo.  pp.  52,  1816. 

t  Traite  d^Anatomie  Descriptive,  redige  d'apres  Vordre  adopte  a 
la  Facidte  de  Medecine  de  Paris.  Far  J.  Hippol.  Cloquet,  Docteur  en 
Medecine,  &c.  &c.  II.  Parties.  8vo.  pp.  1118.     Paris,  1816. 
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qii'on  doit  faire  im  ouvrage  d'anatomie  ;  c'est  i  ceux  qui  ontle 
scalpel  a  la  main  que  je  laisse  surloul  mon  livie  a  juger.'' 

The  following  arrangement,  which  M.  Cioquet  has  adopted, 
is  fhat  of  the  French  anatomists  of  the  present  daj.  The  whole 
of  anatomy  is  divided  in  three  classes  ;  the ^rsf  of  which  com- 
prehends—  1.  the  organs  of  ioco-motion  ;  2.  the  organs  of  the 
voice;  and,  3.  those  of  sensibility  :  the  second,  1.  the  organs 
of  digestion;  2.  the  organs  of  respiration  ;  3.  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation ;  4,  the  organs  of  absorption  ;  and,  5.  the  organs  of 
secretion:  whilst  the  third  is  altogether  confined  to  the  organs 
of  generation  in  the  two  se^xes.  The  advantages  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement are  sufficiently  obvious,  particularly  to  the  student, 
whose  time  should  be  chiefly  spent  in  the  dissecting  room. 
But,  although  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  a  correct,  and,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a  mathematical  knowledge  of 
the  organs,  and  their  relative  connexion,  in  point  of  situation, 
with  each  other,  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the  surgeon,  yet,  w^e 
have  never  been  convinced  that  any  disadvantage  can  result 
from  the  introduction  of  physiological  and  pathological  illus- 
trations into  Treatises  on  Anatomy. 

The  work  of  M.  Cioquet,  however,  is  not  a  mere  dry  de- 
scription of  the  forms  of  the  organs,  their  connexions,  and  po- 
sitions ;  but  in  preliminary  remarks  on  each  division  of  the 
arrangement,  the  structure  of  the  parts  to  be  treated  of,  and 
even  their  general  chemical  composition,  is  examined.  Thus, 
after  describing  the  physical  qualities  of  bone,  we  are  informed 
that  it  is  composed  of  two  elementary  parts — an  organized  pa- 
renchyma formed  of  gelatin,  which,  with  fatty  matter,  consti- 
tutes more  than  one  half  of  the  weight  of  bones  ;  and  an  inert, 
salinoterrene  matler,  that  fills  the  cells  and  meshes  of  the  paren- 
chyma,"^  Cartilage  and  ligament  are  formed  of  cellular  tis- 
sue, filled  with  a  gelatinous  pulpy  mailer.  The  S2/novia!  Jlnid 
is  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  water,  with  which  it  readily 
mixes :  it  froths  when  agitated,  and  is  thready  and  consistent 
like  albumen  ;  the  existence  of  which,  in  it,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  action  of  caloric,  alcohol,  and  the  mineral  acids.  It  also 
contams  fibrine,  soda  in  a  free  state,  and  muriate  and  carbonate 


*  Contrary  to  his  resolution  of  adhering  strictly  to  pure  Anatomy, 
M.  Cioquet  hazards  the  following  pathological  hypothesis  :  "  Si  on 
verse  de  la  potasse  dans  I'acide  oil  un  os  a  ete  en  partie  dissous,  la 
matiere  terreuse  se  precipite;  enfin  quelques  maladies^  le  cancer  entre 
autres,  rendent  les  os  tres-fragiles,  a  cause  de  la  proportion  relative- 
ment  plus  grande  de  cette  meme  matiere." — p.  11. 
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of  soda.  Muscle,  M.  Cloquet  remarks,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  reservoir  of  fibrine,  to  which  it  owes  its  contractility, 
and  which  is  enclosed  in  the  parenchyma  of  this  species  of  or- 
gan, in  the  same  manner  as  calcareous  phosphate  is  enclosed  in 
that  of  bone.  The  chemical  elements  of  muscle  are  fat,  albu- 
men, much  fibrine,  osmazom,*  phosphate  and  muriate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  oxyd  of  iron,  azole,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Celhdar  tissue  is  an  assemblage  of  very  fine  moist,  whitish 
plates,  and  filaments,  which  interlace  and  form  irregular  cells 
that  communicate  with  each  other.  With  such  remarks  M. 
Cloquet  prefaces  his  description  of  each  particular  set  of  or- 
gans. Tiie  simple  anatomical  details  are  full,  and  extremely 
perspicuous  :  and  the  execution  of  the  whole  work  authorizes 
us  in  regarding  it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  elementary  trea- 
tises on  the  itnportant  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

Notwilhstauiiing  the  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  body,  in  its  healthy  state,  to  every  de- 
scription of  practitioners,  yet,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  to  the 
physiciaii  in  particular,  an  acquaintance  with  the  changes 
which  disease  produces  is  still  more  essential,  adding  certainty 
to  their  reasonings,  and  confidence  in  prescribing  :  but  this 
undoubtedly  implies  a  previous  familiarity  with  the  healthy 
structure  of  the  frame.  From  the  period,  however,  of  Bartho- 
lin! to  that  of  Baiille,  although  morbid  anatomy  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  that  the  annals 
of  medicine  can  boast  of,  a  Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  Bonet,  and 
Vicq-d'x4.zyr,  yet  it  may  still  be  regarded,  in  some  degree,  as  a 
province  rich  in  many  unexplored  treasures  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, as  every  new  work  on  the  subject  must  excite  a  lively  inte- 
rest, we  feel  pleasure  in  being  able  to  notice  Dr.  Cruveilhier's 
"  Essaisur  rAnatomie  Pathologiqiie.^^'l 

Dr.  Cruveilhier  has  divided  his  work  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part,  which  treats  "  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  general, *' 
contains,  besides  some  preliminary  remarks  and  a  sketch  of  the 


*  This  is  a  particular  animal  principle,  coloured  and  soluble  in 
alcohol,  w^hicb  Thenard  discovered,  and  ascertained  to  be  the  sub- 
stance which  gives  taste  and  odour  to  broth  (bouillon.) 

f  Thomas  Bartholin  published  the  first  treatise  which  ap[)eared 
on  Morbid  Anatomy  in  1674,  under  the  title  "  Consilium  de  Anato- 
mia  pradica  ex  cadaveribus  morhosis  adornanday     Hafniae,  4to. 

\  Essai  sur  F Anatomic  Falliologique  en  general,  et  sur  Us  transform 
mations  et  productions  organiques  en  porticidar  ••  par  Jean  Cruveilhier, 
Docteur  en  Medicine,  ancien  Eleve  interne  de  FHotel-Dieu  de  Paris, 
&ic,  &c.  2  tomes,  Svo,  Paris,  1816, 
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history  of  this  branch  of  the  science,  four  sections  :  the  first, 
on  mechanical  injuries;  the  second,  on  organick  transforma- 
tions, productions,  and  degenerations  ;  the  third,  on  irritations, 
atonies,  and  gangrene ;  and  the  fourth,  on  fevers  and  the  neu- 
roses. The  second  part  treats  of  "  transformations  and  parti- 
cular organic  productions  :"  and  the  third  part,  "  of  organic 
changes  connected  with  hernia."  This  latter  part  is  also  sub- 
divided into  two  sections  ;  the  first  of  which  relates  to  "  hernia, 
the  constituent  parts  of  which  have  suffered  no  change  in  their 
organization  ;"  and  the  second  to  "  the  changes  produced  on 
both  the  containing  and  the  contained  parts."  The  diseased 
affections  treated  of  under  these  heads,  are  arranged  in  classes, 
orders,  and  genera.  Thus  the  section  on  Mechanical  Injuries 
comprehends  ten  classes  :  1,  wounds  ;  2,  ulcers  ;  3,  fistulas  ;  4, 
contusions  which  comprehend  concussions ;  5,  lacerations  and 
distensions ;  6,  fractures  ;  7,  displacements ;  o,  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies  ;  9,  aneurisms  ;  and  10,  vices  of  conformation. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  arrangement  : 
from  this  specimen  the  extent  of  the  subject  embraced  in  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Cruveilhier,  may  be  readily  imagined. 

In  point  of  execution.  Dr.  Cruveilhier's  work  is  undoubted- 
ly too  succinct  in  details  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  the  stu- 
dent ;  and  may  rather  be  regarded  as  a  well-arranged  collection 
of  memorandums  for  the  use  of  the  already-formed  practition- 
er. Thus  we  may  illustrate,  by  the  following  short  paragraph, 
all  that  he  advances  on  the  subject  of  synovial  cysts,  which 
constitute  the  second  genus  of  a  sub-order,  intitled  "of  cysts 
existing  prior  to  the  matter  they  contain." 

"Genus  II.  Synovial  Cysts.  These  are  cysts  that  con- 
tain a  ropy  liquid,  as  limpid  as  synovia.  They  are  observed 
only  round  the  articulations  of  the  hands,  the  teet,  sometimes 
the  knee,  and  along  the  sheaths  of  tendons.  Some  authors 
think  that  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  synovial  fluid  es- 
caping at  one  point :  but  observations  on  the  dead  body  demon- 
strate that  these  cysts  have  dense  parietes,  fibrous  externally, 
and  internally  serous,  formed  in  the  cellular  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  true  synovial  cysts.  The  laceration  of  the  cysts  is 
the  method  of  cure  most  generally  adopted  :  but  incision,  ex- 
cision, and  even  extirpation  are  also  practised." 

Dr.  Nathan  Young,  of  Edinburgh,^  has  published  an  ac- 
count "  of  a  singular  raaltbrmation  of  the  human  heart.f "  The 
organ  w^as  about  twice  the  natural  size,  for  a  man  of  ordinary 


Tome  i.  p.  296.         f  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  49. 
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stature :  it  weighed,  when  freed  from  the  coagula  and  with  its 
vessels  cut  short,  twenty-eight  ounces  and  fortj-four  grains. 
The  auricles  formed  one  extensive  cavity,  by  the  dilatation  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  which  was  open  and  measured  three  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  cava  and  pulmonary  veins  were 
much  enlarged,  as  were  also  the  eustachian  valve  and  the  great 
coronary  vein.  The  size  and  thickness  of  the  pulmonary  ven- 
tricle agreed  with  the  size  of  the  heart.  "  The  ostium  was  two 
inches  and  half  in  diameter  ;  the  tricuspid  valves  were  par* 
tially  ossified  and  much  thickened.  The  pulmonary  artery 
much  exceeded  its  natural  size,  and  was  larger  than  the  aorta:" 
its  semilunar  valves  were  completely  ossified.  The  parietes  of 
the  aortic  ventricle  were  thicker  than  usual :  its  ostium  was  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  the  semilunar  valves  were  a  little 
thickened,  but  all  the  other  parts  were  natural.^ 

Considering  the  facts  of  the  case.  Dr.  Young  is  induced  to 
advance  the  following  queries.  1.  "What  must  have  been 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  this  case,  so  as  to  keep  up  that  equa- 
ble circulation  which  existed  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  defi- 
ance to  the  extensive  malformations?  2.  Does  the  morbus 
cceruleus  depend  on  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  ? 
3.  What  portion  of  venous  blood  is  requisite?  4.  Is  it  not 
more  probable  that  the  morbus  cceruleus  depends  on  languid 
circulation?  5.  Is  the  ductus  arteriosus  generally  found  per- 
vious in  cases  of  the  morbus  cceruleus,  in  combination  with  an 
open  foramen  ovale  ?  6.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  ductus  arte- 
riosus and  foramen  ovale  be  open  in  ihe  same  subject  to  consti- 
tute this  disease  ? 

On  this  query  we  may  remark,  that  ihe  foramen  ovale  is 
very  frequently  found  open  on  the  dissection  of  adults,  in 
whom  no  symptoms  have  appeared  during  life  that  could  have 


*  The  patient  in  whom  this  case  occurred,  was  a  labourer,  foriy- 
nine  years  of  age.  During  the  last  eighteen  years  he  had  had  re- 
peated attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  viscera :  and  an  apo- 
plectic attack,  which  had  left  a  general  sensation  of  numbness.  He 
had  a  livid  complexion  ;  but  no  other  symptoms  of  a  diseased  heart 
were  perceptible,  except  the  state  of  the  pulse  which  was  frequent, 
intermittent,  and  variable  in  frequency  and  strength.  The  tempe- 
rature of  the.  body  varied  from  97°  to  lOF  of  Fahrenheit:  but  he 
nevertheless  frequently  complained  of  coldness  of  the  extremities. 
As  he  had  laboured  under  eczema  mercuriale,  these  symptoms  were 
su[)posed  to  arise  from  erethismum  ••  and  he  was  accordingly  treated 
wilh  antiraonials,  opium,  sarsapariila,  cinchona,  and  mineral  acids. 

Journal  of  Science,  Vol.  1.  p,  49, 
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led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such  an  event.  Dr. 
James  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  has  endeavoured  to  explain 
this  circumstance,  by  observing,  that  "  as  long  as  both  auri- 
cles receive  and  discharge  the  same  quantity  of  blood,  no  ad- 
mixture to  any  extent  can  take  place,  even  although  the  fora- 
men ovale  be  very  large;  but  when  the  right  becomes  either 
smaller  or  of  increased  strength,  or  the  left  is  seized  with  what 
is  called  passive  aneurism,  a  portion  of  the  blood  must  go 
through  to  support  the  equilibrium."^ 

6.  Is  it  not  probable  that  a  slow  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  which  must  have  taken  place  in  this  case,  may  give  rise 
to  superoxygenation  of  the  blood,  and  hence  the  effect  of  ad- 
mixture of  venous  and  arterial  blood  be  obviated.  7.  Is  there 
not  an  equilibrium  in  the  action  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
which  in  some  cases  of  malformation  compensates  for  natural 
structure,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  is  subverted,  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  indicative  of  morbid  structure?  8.  What  are  the 
pathognomonic  symptoms  of  this  malformation,  or  complete 
dilatation  of  the  foramen  ovale,  contracted  ostium  arteris  pul- 
monalis,  and  extensive  enlargement  of  the  heart  ?" 

No  part  of  Pathology  has  been  more  elucidated  by  the  great 
attention  that  has  of  late  years  been  paid  to  morbid  anatomy, 
than  diseases  of  the  heart.  Among  the  dissections  of  that 
organ  in  a  diseased  state,  which  have  been  lately  published, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Spens.  A  large  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  heart  was  found  covered  with  a  loose  flocculent  matter,  ad- 
hering at  one  or  two  points  to  the  pericardium  ;  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  anterior  of  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle 
was  converted  into  firm  whitish  curdy  matter,  resembling  that 
which  is  found  in  scrophulous  tumours. f  In  a  case  detailed 
by  Dr.  Pearson, J  the  mitral  valves  were  partially  cartilaginous 
and  ossified,  and  the  semilunar  valves  indurated,  so  as  to  ob- 
struct the  passage  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  aorta,  and  oc- 
casion accumulation  in  the  left  heart." 

Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  has  published  the  dissections  of  three 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  heart,  or  rather  of  its  membranous 
coverings,  one  of  which  he  regards  as  an  "  example  of  peri- 
carditis, nearly  as  free  from  complication  as  it  can  occur. "§ 
In   this  point    of  view,  it    would   indeed  be  a  record  of  great 


*  Edinburgh  Med,  and  Phys,  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  6. 

t  Edinb.  Med.  &  Phys.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  192. 

\  Ibid.  p.  1S5.         ^  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journ.  vol  xii.  p.  70. 
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value  but  we  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  neither  the  symptoms 
nor  the  dissection  of  the  body  after  death  authorize  the  obser- 
vation ;  and  that  the  case  was  a  complication  of  pleuropneumo- 
nia and  carditis.  The  dissection  is  interesting :  "  few  or  no 
adhesions  were  observable  ;  nor  was  there  any  considerable 
eflfusion  of  serum  into  the  sacs  of  the  pleura.  A  little  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum  there  extended  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  side  a  dirty  chocolate-coloured  bag,  which,  on  being  open- 
ed, proved  to  be  the  pericardium  adhering  to  the  lungs,  thick- 
ened and  much  distended  ;  also  containing  two  pounds  six  oun- 
ces of  perfectly  formed  pus."  The  inner  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium, "  and  that  which  is  reflected  over  the  heart,  were 
thickly  coated  with  a  substance  resembling,  '  condensed 
curds  ;'  the  substance  of  the  heart  was  not  otherwise  altered, 
except  that  it  was  much  paler  than  usual." 

We  cannot  avoid  condemning,  en  passant^  such  loose  ex- 
pressions as  "  few  or  no  adhesions ;"  there  must  have  been 
either  some  adhesions  or  none. 

The  instance  of  malposition  of  the  stomach,  which  we  pub- 
lished,^  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Joseph  Benjumeda,  of  Cadiz, 
is  more  curious  than  important ;  and  the  facts  are  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  authorize  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  physicians, 
that  it  was  a  natural  malposition. 

We  cannot  close,  more  appropriately,  this  brief  sketch  of 
what  has  been  done  in  anatomy,  within  the  period  which  this 
Report  embraces,  than  by  noticing  the  history  of  the  art,  by 
Dr.  Lauth,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Strasburg.f  The  first 
volume  only  is  yet  before  the  public.  The  first  book  treats 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
assertions  of  some  authors,  and  their  skill  in  the  art  of  em- 
balming, had  scarcely,  in  any  degree,  cultivated  the  art.  The 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  conversant  with  comparative 
anatomy,  but  had  made  but  little  advancement  in  that  of  the 
human  body.  The  anatomy  of  Galen  was  of  the  same  cha- 
racter :  and  it  was  not  until  the  period  of  Vesalius,  in  1545, 
that  the  art  began  to  assume  its  more  important  feature  as  dis- 
playing the  structure  of  the  body  of  man  himself.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages  scarcely  any  advancement  was  made  :  the  writings  of 
that   period  are   defaced  by  the  grossest  errors:  and,  with  a 


*  Repository^  vol.  v.  p.  423. 

t  Histoire  de  VAnatomie,  par  Thomas  Lauth,  M.  D.  &c.  <^:«.  tome 
i  4to.  Strasburg,  pp.  606, 
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usele&s  display  of  learning,  in  collecting  the  opinions  of  their 
predecessors,  they  examined  and  treated  the  subject  itself  in 
the  most  superficial  manner.  Dr.  Lauth,  in  the  sixth  book, 
which  relates  to  the  Italian  school,  states,  that  although  mate- 
rials suflScient  to  form  a  system  of  pathological  anatomy  were 
collected  in  Italy,  yet  none  was  yet  produced ;  and  the  work 
of  Schrenk  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  on  that  branch  of  the 
art.  The  volume  concludes  with  several  interesting  biographi- 
cal sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  anatomists  who  are 
previously  mentioned  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is 
executed,  affords  the  best  earnest  of  the  value  of  those  parts 
which  are  yet  to  come. 

In  Physiology,  which  always  presents  a  wider  and  more  in- 
yiting  field  of  inquiry  to  the  ingenious  mind,  several  works  of 
very  considerable  interest  have  appeared. 

As  regarding  the  subject  in  a  general  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  work  we  have  to  notice  is  M.  Majendie's  Ele^ 
mentary  Treatise,^  the  first  volume  of  which  only  is  y^i  pub- 
lished. It  contains  what  he  terms  the  relative  functions,  the 
organs  of  sense,  of  understanding  {intelligence^  of  the  voice, 
and  of  motion.  The  subsequent  volume  is  intended  to  contain 
the  nutritive  and  generative  functions.  The  style  in  which  this 
work  is  written  is  particularly  pointed  and  perspicuous,  and 
well  calculated  for  its  object,  being  intended  for  students.  Its 
great  merit  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  author  not  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  all  that  he  could  copy  from 
the  other  writers  on  the  subject;  but  having  confined  himself 
to  the  detail  of  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  others,  or  to  be  proved  by  his  own  researches. 
Respecting  vision,  the  following  are  original  remarks  :  1.  That 
the  secretion  of  the  Meibomean  glands  is  albuminous,  soluble 
in  the  tears,  and  not  unctuous  as  has  been  hitherto  described. 
2.  The  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats  of  the  eyes  of  albino  ani- 
mals (such  as  rabbits  and  pigeons)  being  transparent,  shew,  in 
a  very  easy  manner,  images  of  objects  on  the  retina,  which, 
in  other  eyes,  required  a  tedious  and  difficult  dissection.  He 
has  also  been  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  these  eyes,  in  making 
some  experiments  by  evacuating  the  aqueous  humour,  remov- 
ing the  lens,  cutting  away  the  cornea,  or  enlarging  the  pupil, 
to  observe  the  effects  of  these  operations  upon  the  images  of 
objects  represented  on  the  retina.     He  has,  also,  enlarged  his 


^  Precis  Elementaire  ck  Physiologic,  par  M.  Majendie,  &c.  &c.  1 
tome,  pp.  326,  Paris. 
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researches  on  the  organ  of  the  voice,  some  of  which  (the  uses 
of  the  epiglottis)  have  already  been  noticed  by  us.^  In  grave 
sounds,  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  of  a  dog  vibrated  in  the 
whole  of  their  length,  and  the  air  was  expelled  through  the  en- 
tire extent  of  the  glottis :  in  acute  sounds  these  ligaments  vi- 
brated only  at  their  posterior  part,  and  the  air  was  expelled 
only  through  the  portion  of  the  glottis  which  vibrated. 

For  further  particulars  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
analysis  of  the  work  in  our  present  number.  It  is  certainly  an 
acquisition  to  Physiology,  as  there  is  no  original  elementary 
treatise  in  English  on  the  subject,  adapted  for  students  ;  and 
Richerand's,  which  is  filled  with  much  dull  doctrine  that  no- 
body believes  nor  ought  to  believe,  is  almost  the  only  treatise 
accessible  to  the  English  reader. 

Although  two  centuries  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  splen- 
did discoveries  of  Harvey  ascertained  the  course  which  the 
vital  fluid  pursues  through  the  animal  frame,  yet,  physiologists 
are  still  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  causes  by  which  it  is  mov- 
ed in  that  course.  One  set  maintain,  that  the  projectile  pow- 
er of  the  heart,  aided  by  the  vibrations  of  the  arteries,  is 
perfectly  adequate  both  to  transmit  it  to  the  extreme  vessels, 
and  from  these  to  return  it  back  again  to  the  heart ;  whilst  an- 
other set,  with  whom  more  recent  physiologists  agree,  con- 
tend, that  the  impetus  of  the  heart  cannot  carry  it  beyond  the 
arterial  system  ;  and  that  its  motion  in  the  veins  •'  arises  from 
causes  distinct  from  those  by  which  it  had  been  produced  in 
the  arteries."  Dr.  Carson  has  entered  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject  with  the  true  spirit  of  philosophical  in^ 
quiry,  and  published  the  results  in  a  work  which  we  have  now 
to  notice.f     It  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  "  I.  An  enumera- 


*  Vide  Repository^  vol.  v.  p.  155.  M.  Majendie  having  investi- 
gated the  nature  of  the  action  of  the  oesophagus  in  vomiting,  has,  in 
the  Memoir  to  which  we  have  referred,  examined  that  organ  in  a  state 
of  rest,  or  nearly  approximating  to  rest.  He  observed  that  the  oeso- 
phagus has  a  vermicular  motion,  which  extends,  however,  to  two- 
thirds  only  of  its  length,  the  lower  third  being  scarcely  aflfected  by  it. 
This  action  ceases  altogether  when  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  divid- 
ed. It  is  more  energetic  when  the  stomach  is  distended  with  food: 
and  when  that  organ  is  compressed :  and,  even  if  the  superior  two- 
thirds  be  taken  away,  the  remaining  third,  if  the  plexus  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  be  not  injured,  when  irritated  is  sufficient  for  the  excite- 
ment of  vomiting. 

^  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  ike  Motion  of  the  Blood ;  mth  «?? 
Appendix^  in  which  the  Process  of  Respiration^  and  its  Connexion  with 
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tioii  and  estimate  of  the  causes  which  have  been  supposed  to 
promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  2.  The  development  of 
other  causes  which  appear  to  contribute  to  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  which,  added  to  the  preceding,  will,  it  is  presumed, 
be  found  adequate  to  the  effect ;  and,  Sdlj,  an  application  of 
phenomena." 

The  first  part  does  not  demand  any  particular  notice.  After 
describing,  perhaps,  in  too  detailed  a  manner,  the  various  organs 
which  compose  the  circulating  system.  Dr.  Carson  examines  the 
theories  proposed  by  Harvey,^  Weitbrecht,t  Muschenbrock,J 


the  Circulation  of  the  Bloody  are  attempted  to  be  Elucidated.  By  James 
Carson,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Workhouse.  '  8vo.  pp.  250.  Lon- 
don. 

*  After  Harvey's  opinion,  "  that  the  auricle  is  dilated  by  the  force 
of  the  blood  returning  to  it  from  the  veins,"  was  admitted,  the  fol- 
lowing query  naturally  suggested  itself:  "Whence  does  the  blood, 
at  the  root  of  the  vena  cava  receive  such  a  quantity  of  motion,  as  is 
not  only  sufficient  to  carry  it  with  great  velocity  along  the  channel 
of  the  vein,  but,  in  addition,  to  empower  it  to  resist  the  contraction 
of  the  auricle,  and  to  distend  the  cavity  of  that  chamber  ?  Dr.  Har- 
vey, and  many  of  his  followers,  contended  that  this  power  is  derived 
from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  extending  through  the  aortic 
and  venous  systems  back  to  the  right  auricle."— Vide  Inquiry^  p.  25. 

t  Weitbrecht  was  a  physician  in  Petersburg.  He  first  advanced 
the  opinion,  which  has  since  his  time  been  generally  admitted,  that 
the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  alone  cannot  produce  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  arterial  system;  and  that  the  circulation  is 
kept  up  in  the  arteries,  by  the  jet  of  blood  sent  from  the  ventricle 
acting  on  their  irritability,  and  also  enlarging  the  portion  of  their 
cavity,  into  which  it  is  thrown,  so  as  in  both  cases  to  occasion  a  con- 
traction and  recoil  upon  the  blood,  and  restore  to  it  the  impetus  that 
had  been  expended  in  dilating  the  artery.  But  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the 
extreme  arteries  is  inadequate  to  continue  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins  to  the  heart, 

J  Muschenbrock's  theory  was  founded  on  the  idea,  that  the  blood- 
vessels constituted  '*  a  cone,  with  the  base  at  the  heart,  and  the 
apex  formed  by  the  extreme  vessels."  He  contended,  "  that  the 
force  transmitted  from  the  heart  and  arteries,  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  small  vessels,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  apex  of  the  cone  (and  therefore  in  them 
smallest)  multiplied  into  the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  part." — 
Inquiry,  p,  55. 
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Dr.  Darwin,^  Dr.  Wilson,f  John  Hunter,J  and  others  ;  and 
proves,  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  inadequacy 
of  the  causes  enumerated  by  these  celebrated  physiologists, 
to  produce  the  whole  motion  of  the  blood :  hence,  in  the 
second  part,  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  causes  which, 
in  his  opinion,  are  capable,  in  cooperation  with  the  former,  of 
completing  the  circle  of  the  vital  fluid.  Dr.  Carson,  in 
advancing  his  theory,  first  investigates  the  structure  of  the 
heart  itself,  and  concludes,  that  "  there  arises,  from  the  circu- 
lar direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  and  the  arched  forms  of 
its  walls,  a  very  remarkable  property,  that  of  dilating  or  ex- 
panding its  cavities  by  the  simple  relaxation  of  its  fibres." 
(p.  97.)  The  auricles  differ  in  structure  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance from  the  ventricles  ;  and  there  is  no  communication  of 
substance  between  them :  "  for  if  the  heart  be  boiled  for  a 
proper  time,  the  auricles  will  drop  off,  or  be  easily  separated 
from  the  ventricles,  without  any  rupture  of  muscular  fibres." 
Much  stress  is  placed,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  on  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  the  lungs,  which  the  author  conceives  as  an 
unnatural  state  of  expansion,  commencing  the  first  moment  the 
infant  breathes  ;  and  the  power  which  produces  this  state,  is 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  But  there  is  a  powerful  inhe- 
rent disposition  in  the  lungs  to  collapse,  and  to  draw  after 
them  the  parts  which  form  the  internal  walls  of  the  chest,  of 
which  the  external  surface  of  the  heart  is  regarded  as  consti- 
tuting a  part. 

On  these  observations  chiefly  Dr.  Carson  imagines,  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  after  contraction,  is  "  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  form  and  position  of  its  fibres,  in  consequence  of  which, 
simple  relaxation  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  dila- 
tation ;  but  particularly  to  the  supporting  of  a  part  of  the 
atmospherical  pressure  that  would  have  rested  upon  the  convex 
surfaces  of  the  heart  or  its  envelope,  by  the  resilient  or  collaps- 
ing effort  of  the  lungs."     By  the  dilatation  thus  produced,  the 


*  Dr.  Darwin  maintained,  that  the  veins  take  up  the  blood  from 
the  arteries  by  absorption,  as  a  sponge  imbibed  water,  but  did  not 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  absorption. 

t  Dr.  Wilson  explains  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  heart  dilates,  owing  to  a  property  inherent  in  it, 
and  produces  a  vacuum,  "  by  which  the  blood  is  pumped  from  the 
veins  into  the  heart." 

I  J.  Hunters  theory  was  founded  on  his  doctrine  of  the  vitality  of 
the  blood. 
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valves  "  at  the  roots  of  the  arterial  trunks,"  owing  to  external 
pressure  become  closed,  and  the  blood  cannot  return ;  but  the 
passage  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles  being  open,  the 
blood,  by  which  the  former  were  dilated,  rushes  in  to  occupy 
**  the  space  left  by  the  dilating  ventricles."  The  communi- 
cation between  the  auricles  and  the  venous  trunk  being  now 
opened,  the  blood  in  these  trunks  being  relieved  "  from  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  heart,  necessa- 
rily takes  the  course  where  it  meets  with  the  least  resistance." 
The  heart,  therefore,  acts  at  once  in  a  two-fold  capacity.  By 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  if  propels  the  blood  through 
the  arteries ;  and  by  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  it  pumps  it 
from  the  veins.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  forcing  and  a  suc- 
tion pump."  But  this  power  alone  would  be  insufficient  for 
raising  the  blood  through  the  veins  to  the  heart ;  hence  the  aid 
vis  a  tergo  of  the  arteries  is  required ;  and  by  the  cooperation 
of  these  two  powers,  it  is  moved  in  a  continued  stream  from  the 
remotest  parts.  Thus  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins 
"  is  produced  by  the  force  of  the  heart  and  arteries  urging  it 
behind ;  by  the  abstraction  of  a  share  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  from  it  in  front,  in  consequence  of  the  resiliency  of  the 
lungs,  interposing  its  [their]  influence  in  the  intervals  between 
the  contractions  of  the  heart ;  and  by  the  gravity,  which  is 
rendered  available  in  this  case  by  the  projection  of  the  arteries 
and  the  diastole  of  the  heart."     (p.  151.) 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Carson,  on  the 
merits  of  which,  as  we  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  reflect, 
we  forbear  from  giving  any  decided  opinion.*  The  third  part 
contains  many  interesting  observations,  in  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena, which  our  limits  prevent  us  even  from  noticing.  An 
appendix  also  is  added,  advancing  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  respiration,  and  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

It  has  been  a  question  in  the  physiology  of  parturition, 
whether  there  is  such  a  circumstance  as  a  spontaneous  evolii- 
lion  of  the  fcztus,  "  or  in  the  event  of  the  arm  being  the  pre- 
senting part,  whether  a  child,  either  living  or  dead,   can  be 


*  One  passage,  however,  we  feel  inclined  to  extract:  "  It  follows, 
from  what  has  been  stated,  that  this  earth  is  not  habitable  by  animals 
above  a  certain  magnitude;  and,  that,  as  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  fluid,  contained  by  the  animal  machine,  approaches  nearer  to  a 
balance  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the  circulation  through 
the  machine  must  be  more  languid.  Little  animals  appear  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  atmosphere  of  high  mountains ;   accordingly  we 
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brought  into  the  world  by  the  efforts  of  Nature."  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  efforts  of  Nature  are,  in  some  such  cases, 
adequate  to  the  birth  of  the  child  ;  but  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  mode  by  which  it  is  accomplished  :  and,  as 
this  is  a  question  which  has  been  connected  with  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  the  solution  of  it  is  of  considerable  importance. 
This  operation  of  nature,  the  spontaneous  evolution,  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Denman,  and  he  founded  upon  it  a  practical 
rule,  that  when  a  child  cannot  be  turned  without  some  danger 
to  the  mother,  the  chance  of  an  evolution  should  "  set  our 
minds  at  ease,"  and  induce  us  to  leave  the  case  to  Nature. 
Dr.  Douglas  combated  these  opinions  ;  denied  that  any  evolu' 
lion  occurs ;  that  a  recession  of  the  extremity  is  impossible  ; 
and  maintained  that  the  child  is  simply  expelled  in  a  doubled 
state,  by  the  efforts  of  the  uterus,  as  in  ordinary  labours.  In 
an  essay  upon  this  subject,^'  Dr.  John  Kelly  has  freely  criticis- 
ed the  opinions  of  both  these  eminent  men.  He  admits  that 
the  evolution  may  occasionally  occur,  but  it  produces  no 
recession  of  the  presenting  part  into  the  contracting  uterus, 
and  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
performed: 

"  The  inferior  extremities  are  forced  gradually  lower,  until 
they  become,  as  it  were,  fixed  upon  a  plane,  with  the  body  of 
the  child  ;  its  position  in  the  uterus  from  being  perpendicular 
becomes  horizontal,  the  head  resting,  I  will  suppose,  on  the 
spine  of  the  pubis,  Siud  the  interior  extremities  at  the  sacrum. 
It  is  when  brought  into  this  situation  by  the  repeated  action  of 
the  uterus,  and  not  sooner,  that  the  foetus  can  turn  upon  iti 
own  axis;  nor  can  it  do  so  then,  until  the  action  of  the  uterus 
has  ceased  :  so  long  as  this  continues,  i(  is  physically  impossi- 
ble the  evolution  can  occur ;  but  the  child  being  thus  placed, 
by  the  pains,  in  a  position  favourable  to  its  evolution,  the 
superior  extremity  goes  up  the  moment  the  uterus  ceases  to 
press  it  down,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  termination  of  a  pain." 
(p.  11.)  But  although  Dr.  Kelly  admits  that  spontaneous 
evolution  may  in  this  manner  take  place,  yet,  he  contends,  thai 
it  may  frequently  be  prevented  by  occurrences  connected  with' 
the  form  of  the  foetus.     Thus,  as  the  axis  of  the  child's  body 


find  that  animals  which  live  upon  very  elevated  mountains  are  Ifsa 
than  those  of  the  same  species  which  dwell  upon  the  plains.'" 
Page  203. 

*  An  Essay  upon  the  Spontaneous  Evolution  of  the  Firh/.%  by  Jolip 
Kelly,  M.  D.  8vo.  pp.  60.     Dublin,  1?,16. 
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("  as  tending  to  an  evolution,")  is  a  line  passing  from  the 
umbilicus  to  the  opposite  dorsal  vertebra,  a  due  proportion 
of  every  part  of  the  foetus  is  essential  to  an  evolution:  and, 
therefore,  if  the  head  be  unusually  large  and  weighty,  none  will 
ensue.  Evolution  may,  also,  be  prevented  by  variations  in  the 
natural  "  relative  dimensions  of  the  uterus  and  the  child  ;"  by 
that  state  of  the  uterus  v/hich  has  been  denominated  its  perma- 
nent  contraction ;  by  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  and  several 
other  causes.  The  practical  inferences,  which  Dr.  Kelly  very 
properly  draws  from  these  observations,  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived. 

Connected  with  the  (economy  of  foetal  existence,  in  another 
point  of  view,  we  have  to  notice  the  observations  of  M.  Dutro- 
chet  *'  on  the  Envelopes  of  the  Fo^lus,''^  This  author,  with 
unwearied  care  and  a  scrutinizing  eye,  watched  the  process  of 
incubation  through  all  its  stages.  On  the  second  day,  he 
observed  on  the  surface  of  the  yolk  a  vascular  areola,  in  the 
centre  of  which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  chick  was  percepti- 
ble. The  whole  of  this  yolk,  or  vitellus,  is  surrounded  by  two 
non-vascular  membranes,  which  M.  Dutrochet  denominates  the 
first  and  second  epidermis,  and  under  which  is  the  vascular 
membrane  that  Haller  discovered  to  be  an  appendix  of  the 
bladder  of  the  foetus.  It  is  not  until  the  fourlh  day  of  incuba- 
tion, that  the  vitellus,  which  enlarges  by  degrees,  bursts  its 
first  envelope  and  casts  it  off.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day, 
the  membrana  allantoidis  appears,  proceeding  from  the  abdo- 
men of  the  chick  by  an  opening  situated  under  the  median 
line.  This  allantois  is  filled  with  a  yellow  fluid,  which  is  urine  : 
it  quickly  developes  itself,  bursts  the  second  epidermis  which 
encloses  it ;  and,  attaching  itself  to  the  exterior  membrane  of 
the  egg,  continues  to  extend  itself,  sliding  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  albumen  ;  so  that  on  the  tenth  day  of  incubation, 
(he  whole  of  the  egg  is  found  enveloped  by  the  allantois  thus 
expanded,  which  forms  new  coats  to  the  egg  that  were  not  in 
existence  at  the  commencement  of  incubation.  The  exterior, 
which  is  the  chorion,  performs  the  function  of  respiration ; 
the  second  is  extremely  delicate  and  analogous  to  that  in  the 
foetus  of  the    mammalia,    which    Haller   denominates    middle 


*  We  gave  a  short  notice  of  M.  Detrochel's  jMeraoir  in  our  last 
Retrospect.  We  have  not  seen  the  original ;  and  our  information 
regarding  it  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  M.  Chaumaton,  made  to  the 
Societe  Med^cale  d'Emulation,  published  in  the  Journal  de  Mtdccinc, 
tome  XXV.  p.  89. 
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membrane  (membrane  moyenne.)  M.  Dutrochet  proves,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Haller,  that  the  vitellus  is  not  origi- 
nally surrounded  by  its  vascular  tunic,  but  that  this  membrane, 
which  is  an  appendage  of  the  intestine,  covers  progressively 
the  yolk,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  albumen  is  enveloped  by 
the  allantois.  M.  Dutrochet  has  also  discovered  that  the 
vitellus  possesses  a  herniary  sac  formed  entirely  from  the 
peritoneum.  This  sac,  which  is  drawn  into  the  abdomen 
towards  the  end  of  incubation,  receives  some  extremely 
minute  vessels,  that  had  escaped  the  notice  of  former  observ- 
ers, and  which  arise  from  those  of  the  vitellus.  From  these 
observations  it  appears  that  the  chick  both  respires  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  existence,  and  is  nourished  exclusively  by 
the  intestinal  membrane  of  the  yolk  ;  and  afterwards  respira- 
tion is  carried  on  by  the  memhrana  allantoidis  :  hence  there 
are  two  phases,  as  it  were,  in  the  respiration  of  the  chick. 

The  eggs  of  reptiles,  M.  Dutrochet  observes,  closely  re- 
semble those  of  the  chick,  except  that  the  egg  of  the  serpent 
contains  no  albumen.  The  egg  of  the  viper  presents  several 
remarkable  phenomena  :  it  continues  in  the  oviducts  until  the 
young  are  hatched  ;  and  towards  the  middle  of  gestation,  which 
continues  about  four  months,  the  exterior  membrane  of  the 
ovum  disappears,  and  the  chorion  remains  naked  in  the  ovi- 
ducts, to  which  it  slightly  adheres  ;  so  that  probably  by  this 
means  the  foetus  derives  some  nourishment  from  the  mother. 

M.  Dutrochet  asserts,  that  both  Swammerdam  and  Spal- 
lanzani  have  fallen  into  great  mistakes  regarding  the  ova  of  the 
frog  genus.  He  has  repeated  the  experiments  of  the  Italian 
Naturalist  on  a  great  number  of  species,  and  is  convinced  that 
the  produce  of  generation  is  a  true  egg.  He  has  also  proved, 
that  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole  does  not  happen  as 
Swammerdam  has  stated,  by  the  casting  of  the  skin  which 
covers  (he  fore  legs,  but  these,  furnished  with  their  proper 
skin,  pierce  the  membrane  which  covers  them,  and  pass  through 
it  like  the  arms  in  a  cuirass.  In  a  few  days  the  rent  skin 
again  adheres  at  the  shoulders.  The  skin  which  covers  the 
body  and  the  hind  legs  of  frogs  is  not  the  same  which  covers 
their  fore  legs  :  hence  M.  Dutrochet  regards  adult  frogs  as 
animals  retaining  the  amnios  during  life. 

M.  Dutrochet  draws  an  analogy  between  the  ova  of  ih& 
mammalia  and  of  birds.  He  regards  the  deciduous  membrane 
of  Hunter  as  analogous  to  that  lining  the  shell  of  the  eggs  of 
birds  ;  and  under  it,  as  in  the  egg,  is  ihe  chorion,  which  h 
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also  an  appendix  of  the  bladder.  The  interior  epidermis, 
which  extends  with  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  of 
the  foetus,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  urine,  has  been  describ- 
ed by  ul^  anatomists  under  the  name  of  allantoid.  M.  Dutro- 
chet  has  found  in  the  foetus  of  the  sheep,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  birds,  a  middle  membrane  covering  the  amnios  without 
adhering  to  it ;  and  he  has  observed  the  umbilical  vesicle 
adhering  to  the  lateral  part  of  the  small  intestine,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  vitellus  adheres  to  the  intestine  of  the  chick. 
This  vesicle  is  furnished  with  two  long  tubular  horns,  which 
might  be  erroneously  taken  for  chalazes.  In  the  earlier  stage 
of  the  existence  of  the  embryon,  there  is  no  placenta,  and 
the  embryon  appears  to  be  nourished  by  absorbing  the  fluids 
secreted  by  the  mother ;  but  as  soon  as  the  chorion  begins  to 
redden  in  the  places  where  it  is  pressed  by  the  tuberosities 
with  which  the  uterus  of  the  sheep  is  furnished,  these  red 
spots  become  the  rudiments  of  placentas. 

Connected  with  the  subject  which  forms  the  labours  of 
M.  Dutrochet,  are  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ireland,  on  the  early 
changes  in  the  Rana  paradoxa  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  Surinam 
frog.^  In  the  tadpole  state  this  animal  resembles  a  fish  ;  but 
on  being  narrowly  examined,  two  small  legs  are  perceived  im- 
mediately behind  the  head.  In  a  fortnight  these  are  evolved, 
and  the  body  of  the  animal  enlarges  :  in  three  weeks  the  fore 
legs  appear,  and  the  head  becomes  very  distinct ;  the  animal 
acquires  great  activity,  and  requires  frequently  to  ascend  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  respire.  This  necessity  for  sup- 
porting respiration  in  the  air,  continues  until  about  the  sixth 
week,  at  which  time  the  tail  sloughs  off,  and  is  partly  absorb- 
ed, and  the  animal  becomes  a  perfect  frog.  Sir  Everard 
Home,  who  has  anatomically  examined  these  animals,  found, 
that  before  their  transformation,  there  are  three  gills  on  each 
side,  and  the  lungs  remain  "  in  a  very  small  form  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  abdomen  behind  the  liver  :"  in  this  state 
also  nearly  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  filled  with  fat ; 
but  as  the  animal  becomes  older,  a  considerable  diminution  of 
the  capacity  and  the  length  of  the  intestines  take  place.  The 
subject  certainly  well  merits  further  investigation. 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip  continues  his  efforts  to  illustrate  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  In  a  paper  read  to  the 
Philosophical  Society   in  January  last,  an  account  of   some 
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experiments  on  the  nervous  influence  in  secretion  are  detailed. 
Me  has  demonstrated  that  the  function  of  secretion  is  alto- 
gether dependent  on  nervous  influence  ;  for  when  this  is  inter- 
rupted, secretion  is  at  an  end.  No  digestion  took  place  in 
the  stomachs  of  rabbits  when  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  was 
divided  :  but  efforts  at  vomiting,  and  a  state  of  djspn(£a  suc- 
ceeded, which  at  length  produced  suffocation.  Dr.  Philip 
has  also  endeavoured  'to  ascertain,  by  experiment,  that  the 
galvanic  influence,  if  not  the  same  as  the  nervous,  is  at  least 
capable  of  supplying  its  place :  a  very  curious  fact,  if  it  be 
borne  out  by  further  experiments.  He  regards  it  likewise  as 
proved,  that  the  ganglia  communicate  to  the  nerves,  which 
proceed  from  them,  the  general  influence  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow :  and  that  the  heat  of  animals  is  owing  to  ner- 
vous energy. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  value  of  the  atomic  theory,  in  promoting  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  chemical  science, 
3S  daily  becoming  more  conspicuous.  Dr.  Prout  having  ad- 
vanced an  opinion,  that,  "  the  specific  gravity  of  any  body 
may  be  obtained,  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  its  atom,  by 
half  the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  gas,"  Dr.  Thomson  has 
published  some  interesting  observations,  tending  to  exhibit, 
"  at  one  view,  the  very  simple  relations  which  exist  between 
the  specific  gravities  of  gaseous  bodies,  and  the  weight  of 
their  atoms, ""^  He  has  divided  all  the  substances  which  can 
be  exhibited  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  the  weight  of  the  atoms 
of  which  are  known,  into 'three  sets,  and  exhibited  them  in 
a  tabular  form,f  by  which  it  appears,  that  "  the  weight  of  the 


*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  vii.  p.  343. 

t  Supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  to  be 
1*,  gaseous  bodies  may  be  arranged  in  three  sets,  as  foUows  : — 

Set  First, — Bodies  having  the  weight  of  their  atoms  equal  to  the 
specific  gravity  of  their  volumes. 

Sp.  gr.  Oxygen  being  l*  Weight  of  an  Atom. 

Oxygen 1-000 I'OOO 

Olefiantgas     ....     0-876     ......      0-876 

Set  Second. — Bodies  having  their  weight  of  their  atoms  twice  the 

specific  gravity  of  their  volumes. 

Sp.  gr.  Oxygen  being  1'  Weight  of  an  Atom. 

Phosgene  gas     .     .     .       3-095 6-190 

Chlorine 2-250     ......      4500 

Sujphurous  acid    .     ,    ,  2-000    , 4-000 
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atom  is  either  equal  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  or 
twice  that  weight,  or  four  times  that  weight :"  hence,  as  the 
Ultimate  atoms  of  bodies  differ  in  their  weight,  "  the  ratio  of 
their  weights  may  be  determined  by  the  specific  gravity." 

It  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  law  in  the  doctrine  of 
aflSnities,  that  no  chemical  action  takes  place,  unless  one  or 
both  of  the  bodies  brought  together  be  in  a  state  of  solution ; 
yet,  Berthollet's  theory  admits  "  that  a  chemical  combination 
is  produced,  by  the  trituration  of  dry  bodies  together."  Mr. 
H.  F.  Link  has  submitted  this  to  the  test  of  experiment,  and 
published  his  observations  in  Schweigger's  Journal."^  His 
experiments  were  made  on  muriate  of  lime,  triturated  with 
sulphate  of  copper ;  crystallized  acetate  of  lead,  with  anhy- 
drous sulphate  of  copper ;  acetate  of  lead,  with  burnt  alum  ; 
and  several  other  similar  salts,  in  none  of  which  decomposi- 
tion was  effected,  until  water  was  poured  on  the  mixture. 
Litmus,  dried  by  heat,  underwent  no  change  of  colour,  when 
triturated  with  succinic  acid;  even  when  alcohol  was  poured 
on  the  mixture,  it  did  not  become  red  until  the  spirit  was 
evaporated,  and  then  the  change  was  effected  by  the  alcohol 
facilitating  the  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air.  But  when 
sulphur  was  triturated  with  phosphorus,  the  two  bodies  united 


Cyanogen     ....        1*621 3-242 

Nitrous  Oxide     .     .     .      1-375 2-750 

Carbonic  Acid       .     .       1-374 2-748 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen   .    1062 2-124 

Sulphur 1-000 2-000 

Azote 0-875 1-750 

Carbonic  oxide       .     .       0-875     ......      1750 

Steam 0-5025 1-125 

Carburetted  hydrogen    .    04995 0'999 

Carbon     .....       0-375 0-750 

Hydrogen     ....        0-0625 0-125 

Set  Third. — Bodies  having  the  weight  of  their  atoms  four  times 
the  specific  gravity  of  their  volumes. 

Sp.  gr.  Oxygen  being  V  Weight  of  an  Ahm. 

Hydriodic  acid     .     .     .     3-986 15-944 

Muriatic  acid     .     .     ,        1-1557 4-623 

Nitrous  gas     ...     ,      0-9375 3-750 

Hydro  cyanic  acid     .     .   0-8433 33732 

Ammonia     ....        0-53125 2-125 

*  Vol.  xiv.  p.  193.     There  is  a  translation  of  this  Paper  in  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy/,  vol.  vii.  p.  426,  from  which  we  quote. 
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into  a  yellowish  liquid,  evidently  the  consequence  of  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  trituration. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Link  draws 
from  his  experiments : 

"1.  The  trituration  of  anhydrous  bodies  produces  no 
chemical  action.  2.  But  it  takes  place,  when  one  or  both 
bodies  are  soluble  in  the  liquid  poured  upon  them.  3.  It  takes 
place  equally,  when  one  of  the  bodies  only  is  soluble  in  the 
liquid  poured  on  the  mixture.  4.  The  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion acts  as  free  water ;  but  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
acts  only  when  it  is  absorbed  by  one  of  the  triturated  bodies. 
5.  The  consequence  of  the  decomposition  has  no  effect  on  its 
success.  It  is  the  same  thing,  whether  the  body  produced  by 
the  decomposition  be  soluble  or  not.  What,  therefore,  is 
termed  decomposing  affinity,  might  be  rejected.  The  redden- 
ing of  tincture  of  litmus  is  an  action  of  acids  depending  en- 
tirely on  the  presence  of  water.  There  are  chemical  com- 
pounds, which  are  formed  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
evolved  by  trituration." 

In  the  combination  of  bodies,  caloric  is  generally  evolved, 
and  the  capacity  of  compounds  for  heat  is  consequently  re- 
garded as  less  than  that  of  their  components.  Gay  Lussac* 
has  stated  several  cases,  in  which  the  compounds  retain  more 
heat  than  the  components.  Thus,  a  saturated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  at  the  temperature  of  16",3,  (centigrade,) 
and  the  density  of  1,302,  being  mixed  with  water,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  44*05  to  33*76  ;  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
fell  to  4®  95,  and  its  density  was  found  at  the  temperature  of 
16°  3,  to  be  1»159,  whilst  the  mean  density  is  only  1*151. 
The  chlorine  of  azote,  discovered  by  M.  Dulong,  gave  out, 
when  decomposed  and  reduced  into  two  simple  bodies,  chlo- 
rine and  azote,  both  heat  and  light ;  and  the  same  circum- 
stance occurs,  when  iodine  of  azote  is  reduced  into  iodine  and 
azote. 

As  one  of  the  laws  of  combination,  also,  it  has  always  been 
understood,  that  a  metal  must  be  in  a  state  of  oxydizemenf,  in 
order  to  be  united  with  an  acid.  According  to  M.  Dulong, 
however,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  :  thus  he  con- 
ceives, when  oxyd  of  zinc,  or  of  lead,  is  combined  with  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  compound  dried,  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  com-* 
bines  with  oxygen  of  the  oxide,  the  result  is,  a  combination 


*  Annales  de  Chimie  el  de  Physique j  tome  i.  p.  21 4« 
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of  carbonic  acid  and  the  metal,^  This  is  an  opinion,  how- 
ever, in  which  we  cannot  concur,  until  we  have  either  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  circumstances  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed ourselves,  or  it  shall  be  confirmed  by  others. 

M.  Vogel  has  added  some  interesting  facts  to  the  few 
already  known  respecting  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  in  regu- 
lating chemical  combinations.  He  found,  that  ammonia  and 
phc  iphorus,  which  do  not  act  upon  each  other  in  the  dark,  when 
exposed  to  the  light,  combine  intimately  into  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  and  emit  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas.  Phos- 
phorus and  potash  are  affected  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
The  different  rays,  however,  have  different  degrees  of  influ- 
ence :  the  red,  for  instance,  produces  no  effect  on  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  ether;  but  a  mutual  decomposition 
is  produced  by  the  blue  rays  and  a  full  light.f  We,  several 
years  ago,  remarked  the  effect  of  light,  in  altering  the  charac- 
ters of  resinous  and  other  vegetable  powders. 

ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  chemical  science  to  the 
physiologist,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  particular  exposi- 
tion.    We  have  already  noticed  Dr.  Marcet's  experiments  on 
the  Chyle  and  Chyme  ;J  and   will,  now,  merely  add  some  of 
the  physical  properties  of  these  secretions.     Chyle  is  a  semi- 
transparent,  inodorous  fluid,  with  a  very  slight  milky  hue,  like 
diluted  whey.     It  contains  a  coagulum,   resembling  the  albu- 
men of  the  egg,   but  of  a  pale  pink  hue.     Chyle  from  animal 
food  putriSes  in  a  few  days,  whilst  that  from  vegetable  diet 
remains  for  a  week  before  it  begins  to  putrify :  and  in  both  the 
coagulum  is  more  apt  to  suffer  decomposition  than  the  serous 
part.     Chyle  from  animal  food  contains  about  seven  per  cent, 
of  solid  matter ;  whereas  vegetable  chyle  yields  seldom  more 
than  five  per  cent.     Chyme  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline.    When 
kept,  it  putrifies  in  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  and,  when  evaporated 
to  dryness,  leaves  nearly  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  solid  matter. 
Jt  contains  albumen ;    and,   when   burnt,  one  thousand  parts 
yields  twelve  of  charcoal,  which  also  contains  iron,  lime,  and 
a  muriate  of  soda. 


*  Report  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France ;  vide  Philosophical 
Magazine,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  890. 

f  Cuvier's  Report  on  the  Class  of  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  for  1815. 

t  Vide  Medico-Chinirg.  Trans,  vol.  vi. — Repository,  vol.  v.  p.  318. 
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The  colour  of  blood  is  generally  supposed  to  depend  on 
iron  ;  but  some  experiments  by  Vauquelin"^  have  demonstrated 
the  erroneous  nature  of  this  opinion,  and  proved,  "  that  a 
colouring  matter  may  be  drawn  from  the  blood,  in  which  the 
most  delicate  test  cannot  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  iron." 
The  blood,  according  to  Vauquelin's  experiments,  is  composed 
of— i.  albumen  ;  2.  fibrine;  3.  colouring  matter;  4.  a  fat  and 
mild  oil ;  the  constant  presence  of  which,  however,  in  the  blood 
of  man,  requires  thfe  authority  of  further  experiments. 

Epidermis, — It  has  been  supposed,  with  much  probability, 
that  this  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  formed  from  the  lymph 
contained  in  the  lymphatics  that  pass  through  the  skin.  Mr. 
Hatchett  regards  that  portion  of  it  which  is  found  on  the 
human  foot  as  indurated  albumen,  an  opinion  which  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  following  analysis  of  it,  by  Professor  John.f  One 
hundred  parts  yielded : 

Indurated  albumen    .         .         .         .         .         .     93  to  95 

.  Mucus,  with  a  trace  of  animal  (gelatinous?)  matter  5 

Lactic  acid 


Lactate  of  potash  . 
Phosphate  of  potash 
Muriate  of  potash  . 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Ammoniacal  salt 
Phosphate  of  lime  . 
Manganese  and  iron 
Soft  fat 
The  epidermis   from 


^ 


0-05 

the  arm  of  a  woman  afflicted  with 
herpes,  was  found,  when  treated  in  the  same  manner,  to 
contain : — 

Indurated  albumen 92  to  93 

Mucus  becoming  insoluble  by  evaporation ;  gela- 
tinous mucus  precipitated  by  galls  .  .       6    to  7 
Lactic  acid,  and  the  above  stated  salts,  (no  man- 
ganese)         ...         .         .         .         .1 

Soft  fat,  which  remained  soluble  in  diluted  alco- 
hol, but  separated  from  concentrated  alcohol 
by  cooling     .         .         .         .         .         .         .        I  to    1 

M.  Alibert  found  uncombined  phosphoric  acid  in  the  scales, 
in  an  epidermis  of  a  person  labouring  under  herpes :  in  lepra 
he  found  only  carbonate  of  lime. 


*  Amiales  de  Chemie  et  de  Fhysique^  torn.  i.  p.  9. 
i  S£hweigger''s  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  302.    Annals  of  Philosoph/, 
vol.  vii.  p.  421. 
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Nails, — These,  Professor  John  found  to  exhibit  nearly  the 
same  components  as  the  epidermis ;  except  that  the  insoluble 
portion  possesses  the  properties  of  indurated  albumen. 

Horns  of  black  cattle  have  been  examined  by  the  same 
indefatigable  experimenter,  and  found  to  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing components  : — 

Indurated  albumen,  possessing  much  of  the  charac- 
ters of  mucus     .......         90 

Gelatinous  mucus,  with  an  animal  matter  thrown  down 

by  nutgalls  .*.....  8 

Lactic  acid,  and  lactate  of  potash     .     .     .     ^ 
Sulphate,  muriate,  and  phosphate  of  potash      j 

Phosphate  of  lime ^   .     .     .     1 

Trace  of  oxide  of  iron | 

Ammoniacal  salt J 

Fat,  about      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1 

A  peculiar  volatile  substance,  which  thickens  more  rapidly 
than  volatile  oil,  and  has  the  smell  of  horn.^  The  hoof  of  the 
horse  possesses  all  the  characters  of  horn. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

M.  T.  Lauder  Dickf  has  verified  an  observation  of  Gmelin, 
regarding  the  stickleback  or  Gasterosteus  aculealus.  These 
small  fish,  after  having  deposited  or  impregnated  their  ova, 
begin  to  swell  out  on  their  sides  in  two  parts,  so  as  to  assume,  if 
the  head  and  shoulders  were  taken  off,  the  figure  of  a  fiddle. 
This  is  owing  to  worms,  the  taenia  solida,  which  are  found 
lying  immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum.  "  The  taenia 
appeared,"  on  opening  the  fish,  "  to  lie  with  their  heads 
towards  each  other  in  the  centre,  and  having  their  extremities 
folded  or  rolled  up  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  regions  of 
the  cavity,  so  as  to  form  the  double  protuberance,  so  distinctly 
visible  in  the  external  form  of  the  fish  when  alive."  In  time, 
the  worms  force  their  way  out  at  the  anus  of  the  fish,  which 
falls  a  victim  to  the  disease. 

Mr.  Dick  is  of  opinion,  that  as  this  disease  begins  directly 
after  the  spawning,  it  is  a  provision  of  Nature,  for  preventing 
too  great  an  accumulation  of  a  particular  species  ;  but  this 
opinion  requires  to  be  confirmed,  by  further  observations  made 
at  different  parts  of  the  world,  before  it  can  be  adopted. 

Medicinal  Leech. — Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  \he 
leech,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,   and  the  employment  of  rt 


Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  vii.  p.  423.        f  Ib^d-  p.  106. 
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for  the  abstraction  of  blood,  sioce  very  early  periods  ;  yet,  it 
is  remarkablej  that  so  little  had  been  dooe  to  investigate  its 
natural  history.  Dr.  James  Rawlins  Johnson  has  endeavoured 
to  fill  up  this  blank,  and  has  executed  the  task  in  a  very  satis" 
factory  manner. 

The  first  section  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  work,"^  traces  the  medical 
history  of  the  leech.  Themisonf  was  the  first  who  wrote  on 
the  utility  of  the  leech  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  noticed  by  An* 
ty lIuSj  Menemachus,  Pliny,  Aretseus,  and  a  host  of  wrifers^ 
throufff]  whose  works  its  medical  history  is  traced  to  the  ore* 

O  •'1 

sent  period.  In  applying  leeches,  the  ancients  frequently  first 
punctured  the  skin  with  a  lancet;  and  when  the  leech  was  in 
the  act  of  suction,  snipped  off  the  tail,  bj'^  which  means  a  smaller 
number  of  leeches  were  required,  as  the  blood  flowed  from  the 
cut  extremity. 

In  the  second  section,  on  "  the  Natural  History  of  the 
Leech,*'  Dr.  Johnson  first  enumerates  the  species  and  varieties 
of  hirudo,  described  by  authors,  and  gives  the  systematic 
characters  of  the  genus  and  each  species,  according  to  the 
place  it  holds  in  it.  The  H.  medicinales  are  common 
throughout  Europe  :  their  colorar  varies  according  to  the  soil 
on  which  they  are  found  ;  thus,  at  Black  RiveVy  near  Glaston^ 
bury,  ihey  are  black  ;  at  Cook's  Corner,  of  a  reddish  cast^ 
from  the  red  peat ;  and  at  Auler  Moor,  yellow,  from  the  clay ; 
but  whatever  this  change  may  be,  they  still  offer  spots  or  lines, 
which  may  be  considered  permanent :  these  are,  "  supra  lineis 
fiavis  ses,  intermediis  nigro  arcuatis,  subtus  cinerea  nigro 
maculata."  '  The  food  of  the  medicinal  leech  is  the  blood  oC 
fish,  frogs,  &c.  ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  found  that  it  does  not  toocli 
the  earth  worm,  nor  the  larva  of  the  aquatic  insects,  nor  take 
any  solid  food.  Several  interesting  observations  are  given, 
regarding  thQ  habits  of  the  horse-leech,  which  preys  upon  other 
leeches,  and  sometimes  upon  its  own  species*  The  leech  is 
not  reproductive  when  cut  in  pieces,  as  has  been  often  suppos- 
ed ;  its  copulation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  garden  snail,  the 
animal  being  hermaphrodite.  Dr.  Johnson  is  of  opinion  it  is 
oviparous  ;  an  opinion  which  is  consonant  to  (he  observations 
of  those  who  have  had  the   best  opportunities  of  noticing  the 


*  A  Treatise  on  tlie  Medicinal  Leech  ;  '  including  its  Medical  and 
Natural  History^  with  a  Description  of  its  Anatomical  Structure.; 
also.  Remarks  upon  the  Diseases,  Preservation^  and  Management  of 
Leeches.  By  James  Rawlins  Johnson,  M.  D.  F,  L.  S.  &c,  8vo.  pi?, 
147,  plates.     Lood.  1816. 

t  He  flourished  in  the  first  years  of  the  Christian  era, 

YoL  VI,  8 
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animal.  Several  instances  are  detailed  of  its  extreme  tenacity 
of  life  ;  and  the  results  of  some  curious  experiments  given  of 
the  effects  of  various  gases  on  it. 

The  third  section  relates  to  "  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
leech  ;" — its  external  structure,  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and 
the  respiratory  organs,  with  its  internal  structure,  are  succes- 
sively described.  We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  does  not  admit  of 
much  abridgment.  The  diseases  to  which  leeches  are  subject, 
are  then  detailed ;  and  the  mode  of  preserving  them  pohited 
outr  Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
water  changed  once  in  eight  days.  When  kept  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  vessel  should  have  a  false  perforated  bottom,  and 
turf  placed  under  it.  In  applying  the  leech,  when  it  does  not 
evince  a  disposition  to  bite,  puncturing  the  part  with  a  lancet, 
offers  the  only  chance  of  success.  When  the  leech  drops  off, 
instead  of  applying  salt,  which  generally  destroys  the  animal, 
a  little  vinegar  poured  on  the  head  will  make  it  disgorge  the 
blood,  and  it  will  bite  almost  immediately  afterwards. 

BOTANY. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  taking  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing our  gratification  of  the  attention  that  has  lately  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  branch  of  natural  history,  which  is  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  as  a  bare  catalogue  of  names  ;  but  as  a  Science, 
embracing  the  consideration  of  whatever  is  connected  with  the 
vegetable  economy. 

The  first  and  most  important  work  which  we  have  to  notice 
on  this  subject,  is  the  "  Description  of  the  New  Genera  and 
Species  of  Plants,^ '^  discovered  in  the  travels  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Humboldt  and  his  friend  Amatus  Bonpland.  During  the 
^ve  years  these  adventurous  travellers  were  in  South  America, 
they  collected  5,800  species  of  plants,  of  which  5,500  are  phane- 
rogamous,! and  300  unknown  before  to  botanists.  This  num- 
ber will  appear  very  considerable,  when  it  is  remarked  that  the 


*  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum,  quas  in  peregrinatione  ad  pla- 
gam  cequinociialem  orhis  ncvi  collegerunt,  descripserunt  pariim  adum- 
hravenmt  Amat,  Boiiplandet  Alexander  de  Hwnholdt.  Exschcdis  auto- 
graphis  Amati  Bonpland  in  ordinem  digessii.  CaroL  Sigismund 
Kunth,  (fee.  tomus  primus,  4to.  Paris,  1815. 

t  The  phanerogamous  plants  are  those  in  which  the  sexual  organs 
are  conspicuous. 
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whole  of  the  phanerogamous  plants  now  known   to  grow  within 
the  tropics,  in  South  America,  do  not  exceed  13,000  species. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  observations 
of  M.  Humboldt  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  masterly  analysis  of  it  in  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  (vol.  vii.  p.  373.)  The  species  of 
plants  at  present  known,  amount  to  44,000,  of  which  6000  are 
cryptogamic,  and  38,000  phanerogamic.  The  following  is 
the  distribution  of  the  latter,  according  to  Humboldt : 

Europe,  .  o         -         «         .  .  7,000 

Temperate  regions  of  Asia,         .         „         .       1,500 
Asia  within  the  tropics  and  islands,         .  4,500 

Africa,  .  .  ...         3,000 

Both  temperate  regions  of  America,         .  4,000 

America  between  the  tropics,  .  .        13,000 

New  -Holland,  and  islands  in  the  Pacific,  5,000 

.     38,000 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  of  the  different 

families  of  plants,  observed  by  our  travellers  in  South  America^ 
within  the  tropics  :— 

Species.  Species. 


Compositse,  600  or  ■§ 

IJnibeliiferes,  30  or  tI"? 

Cruciferae,  19  or  ^r^r 

Malvaceas,  80  or  -^f*^ 


Cyperoideae,     «         «         \jo  ur  -^-y 
(jraminese,  ♦  256  or  -rV 

Junce«e,  .         .        9  or  ^^-g- 

Three  preceding  families,  333or-rr 
Labiatee,         .  .  95  or  :5V  |  Liegurainosse,      314  or  tV 

There  are  no  firs  on  the  mountains  of  South  America,  be- 
tween the  tropics  ;  nor  are  there  such  associations  of  the  same 
species  of  plants  as  exist  in  the  temperate  zones  :  but  in  the 
woods  a  great  variety  of  trees  are  found  equally  mixed. 

Many  curious  and  important  tables,  illustrative  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  same  latitudes  in  America  and  the  Old 
Continent,  are  given  ;  and  also  a  catalogue  of  the  distribution 
of  plants  within  the  tropics  in  South  America,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  different  places  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
is  admirably  illustrated  by  a  plate  exhibiting  the  distribution  at 
different  heights  in  the  torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid 
zones.  The  work  is,  altogether,  one  of  the  highest  interest, 
and  we  have  only  to  regret  that  it  is  not  more  within  the  pecu- 
niary reach  of  the  great  majority  of  scientific  readers. 

The  cause  of  the  upright  growth  of  plants,  has  long  been  ^ 
Eobject  of  controversy  amongst  botanists.     Mr.  Campbell,  of 
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Carbrook,  in  a  pa])er  read  at  the  Wernerian  Natural  History 
Sociely,  last  February,^'  has  proposed  a  theory  founded  on 
the  law  of  resisted  attraclion,  by  which  he  regards  all  asceots 
from  the  centre  to  be  regulated.  Evaporation,  which  is  alwajs 
present  in  vegetatiorij  and  the  buoyancy  produced  by  the  for- 
mation of  gases,  afford,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell's  ideas,  a 
field  for  the  operation  of  this  law,  which  he  regards  as  the 
chief  agency  in  the  upright  growth  of  vegetables.  Although 
there  is  much  ingenuity  in  this  explanation,  yet,  it  does  not 
accord  with  our  ideas  on  the  subject.  Too  much,  in  all  the 
theories  that  have  appeared,  is  attributed  to  mechanical  agen- 
cy, and  the  fact  of  plants  being  living  bodies  too  much  over- 
looked. It  does  not  appear  to  us  more  extraordinary  that 
living  plants  assume  an  upright  position,  than  that  animals  walk 
on  their  feet  instead  of  rolling  on  their  backs. 

M.  Delabiilardiere  is  giving  an  account  of  the  plants  he  found 
in  his  expedition  with  Entrecasteaux.  The  genus  lemna  has 
been  examined  by  the  Baron  de  Beauvois,  who  has  been  able 
to  collect  ripe  grains  of  the  plant,  and  make  them  germinate. 
He  has  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the  flower  is  hermaphrodite  ; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  parts  considered  as  the  plume 
and  radicle  separate  from  the  first  leaf  they  produce,  and  leave 
it  alone  to  push  out  roots  and  other  leaves.  M.  de  Laval  has 
illustrated  the  propagation  of  the  conferva:  having  found  it 
to  depend  on  the  concentration  of  the  green  matter  contained 
between  two  cells  into  an  isolate  globule  which  issues  from  the 
plant  at  a  certain  time,  and  fixes  itself  on  the  first  body  it 
meets  with  in  its  fall  ;  when,  after  having  thrown  out  some 
filaments  in  order  to  fix  itself,  it  developes  a  long  series  of  cells. 
M.  Kuhnt,  a  Prussian  botanist,  has  undertaken  a  new  classifi- 
cation of  the  gramina. 

In  this  section  we  have  only  further  to  notice,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Keith  has  published  a  New  System  of  Physiological  Bota- 
ny, an  analysis  of  which  we  propose  giving  to  cur  readers  at  an 
early  opportunity;  and  that  the  Linnean  Society  has  publish- 
cd  the  eleventh  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

MATERIA    MEBICA    AND    PHARMACY. 

Oif  this  subject  we  have  scarcely  any  observations  to  com- 
piunicate.     DecandoUe  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his 


Annals  of  jPkiksophi/,  vol.  vii.  p.  443. 
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work,  on  the  Medical  Properties  of  Plants."^  As  many  of  our 
readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  work  at  all,  we  trans- 
late the  conclusions  which  the  author  draws  as    the  results  of 

his  examination  of  the  individual  genera. 

"  1.  The  same  parts,  or  the  corresponding  juices  of  plants 
of  the  same  genus,  possesses  similar  medical  properties. 

"  2.  The  same  parts,  or  the  corresponding  juices  of  plants  of 
the  same  natural  family,  enjoy  similar  medical  properties. 

"  3,  The  following  circumstances  may  produce  exceptions 
to  these  rules :  when,  for  instance,  there  is — a.  A  marked  dif- 
ference, although  not  noticed  in  botanical  works,  between  the 
species  of  a  genus  and  the  genera  of  a  natural  family.  6.  A 
false  comparison  between  the  organs  of  analogous  plants. 
c.  An  accidental  and  transient  stale,  in  which  some  vegetables 
are  found  at  the  time,  when  they  are  usually  employed,  d. 
Unequal  mixtures  of  different  chemical  principles,  really  com- 
mon to  all  the  analogous  plants,  e.  Differences  in  the  mode 
of  extracting  or  preparing  them,  by  which  their  medical 
properties  are  modified,  f,  ,The  ascribing  too  much  im- 
portance to  accidental  properties.  g\  The  difficulty  of  accu- 
rately comparing  the  modus  operandi  of  different  medicines. 
h.  The  difficulty  of  accurately  comparing  that  action,  owing 
to  the  various  methods  of  applying  medicines  to  the  human 
body. 

**  4.  Analogy  leads  to  the  belief,  that  the  families  to  v/liich 
apparently  insuperable  exceptions  apply,  in  the  present  state 
of  medical  science,  will  be  freed  from  these  when  medicioej 
chemistry,  and  botany,  have  arrived  nearer  to  perfeciioii." 

This  last  conclusion  is  drawn  from  what  has  been  done  since 
the  first  edition  of  his  work  was  published,  ten  years  ago. 

Colckicmn  autnmnale. — Sir  Everard  Home,  in  a  paper  read 
to  the  Royal  Society,  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  bene= 
ficial  effects  of  this  medicine  in  gout  are  produced  through  the 
medium  of  the  circulation  into  which  it  enters.  It  lowers  the 
impetus  of  the  pulse,  ten  or  twenty  beats,  in  about  twelve  hours 
after  it  is  taken ;  which  Sir  Everard  attributes  to  its  then 
reaching  the  circulation  ;  as  the  same  effect  is  produced  when 
the  infusion  of  the  medicine  is  injected  into  the  veins.  On 
injecting  160  drops  of  it  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  the  ani- 
mal lost  all  power  of  motion,  the  breathing   became  impededj 


*  Essai  sur  les  Proprictes  Mtdicales  des  Planies,  comparees  avec 
leurs  formes  cxlerieures  et  leur  classification  naiurcMe,,  Par  M.  A.  P  - 
pecandoHe,  &c.    Paris,  1816. 
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the  pulse  at  first  very  slow,  but  afterwards  extremely  quick; 
purging  and  vomiting  supervened,  and  in  five  hours  he  died. 
On  dissection,  the  viscera  were  found  inflamed. 

We  have  already  noticed  Dr.  Peters,  of  Anclam,  commen- 
dations of  sedum  acre,  as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  ;*  M.  Chau- 
meton's  observations  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  Calaguala,  or 
roots  of  the  aspidiiira  coriaceum  ;f  and  the  observations  of  seve- 
ral German  physicians,  on  the  antispasmodic  effects  of  bis- 
muth, in  cases  of  spasmodic  affections  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
accompanied  with  much  irritation. J  We  have  also  noticed  the 
idea  which  has  been  suggested  in  Germany,  that  the  narcotic 
effect  of  opium  depends  on  the  presence  of  prussic  acid.§ 
How  far  the  development  of  this  powerful  principle,  in  the 
preparation  which  has  been  lately  introduced  to  the  profession, 
under  the  name  of  decomposed  opiumiW  is  capable  of  account- 
ing for  the  sedative  effects  ol  that  preparation,  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  assert;  but,  certainly  it  is  one  of  very  extraordinary 
J30wers,  and  a  more  manageable  form  of  exhibiting  opium,  than 
any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  does  not  appear 
to  exert  a  stimulant  action,  previously  to  producing  its  sedative 
effect,  as  is  the  case  with  opium  in  any  other  form  ;  but  allays 
nervous  irritations,  and  induces  sleep  without,  in  any  manner, 
affecting  the  head. 

THEORY    AND    PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

Fever,  as  the  disease  which  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
and  the  most  diScult  of  cure,  and  as  being  more  or  less  symp- 
1-omatic  of  every  other  disease,  has  always  particularly  excit- 
ed the  attention  of  the  medical  philosopher.  Since  the  period 
of  our  last  Report,  no  work  has  appeared  in  England  directly 
©n  this  subject.  In  France,  M.  I.  F.  Hernandez,  in  a  treatise 
which  he  has  intitled  "Essaisur  le  Typhus,"^  has  entered 
pretty  fully  into  an  examination  of  malignant,  putrid,  bilious, 
and  mucous  (muqueuses)  fevers,  the  yellow  fever,  and  the 
plague.  The  first  part  of  the  work  is  purely  theoretical.  The 
author  examines  what  changes  the  living  fluids  are  capable  of 


*  Repository^  vol.  v.  p.  175. 

i  Journal  de  Fliarmacie,  Mai  1816:  and  Repository,  vol  v.  p.  526. 

J  Repository,  vol  v.  p.  438.  §  Ibid.  p.  353.  |]  Ibid. 

IT  Essai  rnir  le  Typhis,  ou  siir  les  Fievres  dites  7nalignes,  putrides, 
l)ilieuses^  muqiieuses,  jaune,  la  peste,  &c.  par  I.  F.  Hernandez,  Cheva- 
lier de  la  Legion  d'Hoaneur,  (fcc.  8vo.  pp.  479.    Paris,  1816. 
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undergoingj  and  points  out  the  erroneousness  of  the  opioionj 
which  supposes,  that  any  state  approaching  to  putridity  can 
take  place  in  the  blood  whilst  it  circulates  in  the  vessels  ;  or 
that  there  is  what  has  been  termed  a  bilious  or  a  mucous  de- 
generacy of  the  blood — -his  chief  object,  indeed,  is  to  combat 
the  humoral  doctrines.  In  the  second  part,  he  treats  of  the 
classification  of  fevers  ;  in  the  third,  of  the  complications  which 
typhus  presents  ;  andjn  the  fourth,  of  those  fevers  which  de- 
generate into  typhus,  as  inflammatory  and  intermittent  fevers. 
The  fifth  part  is  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  typhus  ;  comprehending  plague,  yellow  fever, 
and  the  other  species  of  the  genus  :  and  the  sixth,  of  the  medi- 
cal treatment  of  the  disease.  The  work  is  well  put  together  ; 
but  the  views  of  the  author  possess  little  of  novelty. 

No  pairt  of  medicine  has  made  more  rapid  advances  than  that 
which  relates  to  female  diseases.  M.  Nanche  has  just  sent 
forth  a  very  respectable  work  on  this  subject,^  embracing  the 
diseases  connected  with  the  uterine  organs. 

Another  case  of  the  successful  effect  of  evacimnts  and  refri- 
gerants, in  hydrocephalus  internus,  is  added,  by  Dr.  Bate- 
man,*)*  to  the  number  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  record. 
The  disease  had  gained  considerable  progress,  the  symptoms 
(the  patient  was  a  boy  eight  years  of  age)  being  "rapid  pulse, 
partially  flushed  countenance,  dilated  pupils,  and  extreme  pain 
in  the  head,  so  that  he  screamed  upon  being  moved,  or  even 
upon  the  apprehension  of  being  moved.'*  He  was  also  nearly 
blind,  and  strabismus  was  perceptible.  Calomel  and  jalap  were 
freely  exhibited,  and  the  head  shaved  and  washed  with  water 
and  ether.  Leeches  and  mercurial  frictions  were  employed  ; 
but,  as  Dr.  B.  observes,  the  relief  was  "obviously  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  evacuant  and  refrigerant  remedies." 

A  work  of  some  interest  has  appeared  on  the  Vesanias,  by 
M.  J.  R.  Jacquelin-Dubuisson.J  On  the  same  subject,  Dr. 
J.  Reid  has  published  a  volume  of  EssaySjil  which,  although 
containing  many  important  truths,  yet,  are  not  offered  by  the 


*  Des  Maladies  (k  VUterus  ou  dela  Matrice,  par  M.  Nanche,  Me- 
decia  consultant  de  flnstitution  Royale  des  Jeunes  Aveugies,  &c> 
8vo.  pp.461.     Paris,  1816. 

f  Edin.  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  119. 

i  Des  Vesanies,  ou  Maladies  mentales,  par  J.  R.  Jacquelin-Dubuis- 
son,  Docteur  en  Medecine,  &c.     8vo.  pp.  303.  London,  1816. 

W^Essai^s  on  Insanity,  Hypochondriasis,  and  other  nervous  Affections-, 
by  J.  Reid,  M.  D.     8vo.  London,  1816. 
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author  as  possessing  much  noveltj.  Dr.  Reld,  indeed,  in  his 
advertisement,  acknowledges,  that  manj  passages  in  them  have 
been  taken,  without  much  alteration,  from  the  Medical  Re- 
ports, which,  after  Dr.  Willan  had  relinquished  the  task,  were 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  communicated  to  the  Old  Monthly 
Magazine.  As  having  some  affinity  with  these  subjects,  we 
have  to  notice  a  little  Treatise  on  Incubus,  by  Mr.  John  Wal- 
ler."^  The  author,  who  appears  to  have  written  on  this  com- 
plaint from  his  own  personal  experience  of  its  effects,  observes, 
that  it  may  occur  in  a  very  profound  sleep,  without  breaking 
or  disturbing  that  sleep,  further  than  to  produce  a  dream,  the 
memory  of  which  will  remain,  when  awake,  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  any  other  impressive  dream  :  but  it  happens  more 
frequently,  when  the  patient  enjoys  an  imperfect  sleep.  It 
bas  almost  constantly  occurred  to  the  author,  that  the  power 
of  volition  has  been  partially  recovered  for  some  time  before 
the  paroxysms  cease.  From  these  and  other  observations, 
Mr.  Waller  concludes,  "  that  the  nature  of  incubus  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  either  sleeping  or  waking,  and  is  an 
absolute  state  of  disease  which  may  occur  during  sleep,  in  a 
slight  degree,  w  ithout  breaking  that  sleep ;  that  it  consists  in  a 
suspension  of  the  power  of  volition,  very  different  to  what 
takes  place  in  ordinary  sleep,  because  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  consciousness  of  that  suspension,  and  a  strong  desire  to  re- 
cover this  power."  As  the  disease  arises  from  a  defect  in  the 
digestive  organs,  whatever  tends  to  correct  these  will  facilitate 
the  cure  ;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  small  doses  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  exhibited  with  bitters  or  aromatics   and 
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purgative* 

Dr.  Meglin  has  published  a  small  collection  of  cases  and  re- 
marks on  tic  doulQtireux,'[  chiefly  with  the  view  of  recom- 
mending the  employment  of  hyosciamus  nigeVy  sulphate  of 
zinc  and  wild  valerian  root,  which  he  regards  as  nearly  specific 
in  this  spasmodic  affection.  The  two  former  remedies  have 
been  already  tried  in  this  country,  with  very  little  effect. 

In  concluding  these  hw  observations  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  we  shall  only  further  mention  the  paper  of  our  cor- 


*  A  Treatise  on  the  Incubus,  or  Night-Marc,  disturbed  Sleep,  terrijic 
Dreams^  a7id  nocturnal  Visions,  (^x.  by  John  Waller,  Surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Navy.     12nio.  pp.  115.     London,  1816. 

I  Rccherches  ct  Observations  mir  la  Nmi^algie  faGJale,  ou  Tic  Dou' 
lour eux  de  la  Face,  par  M.  Meglin,  Docteur  en  Medeciae,  &c.  Svo, 
pp.121.     Strasburg,  1816. 
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respondents,  Dr.  Fraser  on  cjnanche  laryngea  ;^  that  of  Mr. 
Bedingfield  on  (he  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  ;f  and 
of  Mr.  Stevenson  on  pemphigus  diutinus  ;J  as  particularly 
worthy  of  attention. 

On  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Orfila's  work  embraces,  in 
itself,  every  thing  that  has  been  done  ;  but  as  we  have  given  so 
ample  an  analysis  of  it,  no  particular  mention  of  its  contents  are 
required  in  this  place.  In  this  country,  Dr.  Male  has  publish- 
ed an  Epitome  af  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine ;  but  it  is 
too  deficient  in  details  to  excite  much,  interest,  particularly 
since  the  work  of  Orfilahas  received  an  English  dress. 


Observations  on  the  treatment  of  Varicose  veins  of  the  legs. 
By  B.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Assistant  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Surgcj^y. 

[Prom  the  Medico  Chinirgical  Transactions.] 

IT  seems  to  be  established  by  the  experience  of  modern  sur- 
gery, that  a  mechanical  injury  inflicted  on  the  trunk  of  one 
of  the  larger  veins,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 
its  internal  membrane,  and  a  fever  of  a  very  serious  nature  ; 
and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  after  the  liga- 
ture, or  even  the  simple  division  of  the  vena  saphsena,  has  oc- 
casioned surgeons  to  be  cautious  in  performing  these  operations 
for  the  relief  of  a  varicose  state  of  its  branches  in  the  leg. 

But  are  the  same  ill  effects  likely  to  take  place  if  a  similar 
operation  be  performed  on  the  branches  themselves  ?  Reflect- 
ing on  the  following  circumstances,  I  was  induced  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative.  Varicose  veins  of  the  legs  are 
so  frequent  in  persons  of  the  inferiour  order,  (at  least  in  this 
metropolis)  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  than  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  those  who  apply  at  the  hospitals  on  account  of 
wounds  of  the  legs,  must  laboui*  under  this  disease  ;  yet  I  do 
not  recollect  an  instance  of  venous  inflammation  following  such 
an  accident ;  neither  has  such  an  instance  occurred  among  a 
great  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
in  which  the  varicose  veins  of  the  rectum  forming  piles,  have 
been  removed  by  excision  or  by  ligature. 


*=  Repository,  vol  v.  p.  453.        J-  Ibid.  p.  194.         t  ttid,  p.  2Q0, 
Vol.  VL  9 
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It  was  recommended  by  Celsus  to  destroy  varices  of  the 
legj  by  the  cautery,  or  by  extirpating  them  with  the  knife ; 
and  the  same  operations  have  been  performed  (though  but  sel- 
dom) by  some  more  modern  surgeons.  The  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  which  have  been  just  stated,  led  me  to 
venture  on  the  adoption  of  a  practice  somewhat  corresponding 
(though  not  exactly  similar)  to  that  of  Celsus.  Finding  that 
it  was  attended  with  benefit  to  my  patients,  and  that  no  iH  con- 
sequences ensued,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  experiment 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  It  is  the  result  of  my  ob- 
servations on  this  subject,  which  I  have  now  the  honour  of 
laying  before  this  society  ;  not  in  the  belief  that  I  am  commu- 
nicating surgical  facts  of  the  first  importance,  but  hoping,  ne- 
vertheless, that  what  I  have  to  mention,  will  be  found  not  alto- 
gether undeserving  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

Where  the  whole  of  the  veins  of  the  leg  are  in  a  state  of 
morbid  dilatation,  and  the  distress  produced  by  the  disease  i* 
not  referred  to  any  particular  part ;  there  seem  to  be  no  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  benefit,  except  from  the  uniform  pres- 
sure of  a  well  applied  bandage.  But  not  unfrequently,  we  find 
an  ulcer  which  is  irritable  and  difficult  to  heal  on  account  of  its 
connexion  with  some  varicose  vessels  ;  or,  without  being  ac- 
companied by  an  ulcer,  there  is  a  varix  in  one  part  of  the  leg, 
painful,  and  perhaps  liable  to  bleed,  while  the  veins  in  other 
parts  are  nearly  in  a  natural  state,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  not  the 
source  of  particular  uneasiness.  In  some  of  these  cases  1  for- 
merly applied  the  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  make  a  slough  of 
the  skin  and  veins  beneath  it;  but  I  found  the  relief  which  the 
patient  experienced  from  the  cure  of  the  varix  to  afford  but  an 
inadequate  compensation  for  the  pain,  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ed by  the  use  of  the  caustic,  and  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  tedious  healing  of  the  ulcer,  which  remained  after  the 
separation  of  the  slough. 

In  other  cases,  I  made  an  incision  with  a  scalpel,  through 
the  varix  and  skin  over  it.  This  destroyed  the  varix  as  com- 
pletely as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  caustic,  and  I  found  it  to 
be  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  caustic,  as  the  operation  occa- 
sioned less  pain,  and  as  (in  consequence  of  there  being  no  loss 
of  substance)  the  wound  was  cicatrized  in  a  much  shorter  space 
of  time.  I  employed  the  operation,  such  as  I  have  described  it, 
wilh  advantage  in  several  instances  ;  but  some  months  ago,  I 
made  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  performing  it,  by  which 
it  is  much  simplified ;  rendered  less  formidable,  not  only  in  ap- 
pearance, but  also  in  reality;  and  followed  by  an  equally  cer- 
tain, but  more  speedy  cure. 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  extensive  division  of  the  skin  over  a 
varix  can  be  attended  with  no  advantage.  On  the  contrary, 
there  must  be  a  disadvantage  in  it,  as  a  certain  time  will  neces- 
sarily be  required  for  the  cicatrization  of  the  external  wound. 
The  improvement,  to  which  I  aliode,  consists  in  this  :  that  the 
varicose  vessels  are  completely  divided,  while  the  skin  over 
them  is  preserved  entire,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate 
puncture,  which  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  instru- 
ment with  which  the  incision  of  the  veins  is  effected.  Thus, 
the  wound  of  the  internal  parts  is  placed  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  being  healed,  and  the  patient  avoids  the 
more  tedious  process,  which  is  necessary  for  the  cicatrization 
of  a  wound  in  the  skin  above. 

For  this  operation,    I   have  generally  employed  a  narrow, 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  slightly  curved,  with  its  cutting  edge 
on  the  convex  side,  such  as  is  delineated  in  the  annexed  draw- 
ing.    Having  ascertained  the  precise  situation  of  the  vein,  or 
cluster  of  veins,  from  which  the  distress  of  the  patient  appears 
principally  to  arise,    I  introduce  the    point  of   the   bistoury 
through  the   skin  on  one  side  of  the  varix,  and  pass  it  on  be- 
tween  the  skin  and  the  vein,  with   one  of  the  flat  surfaces 
turned  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards,  until  it  reaches  the 
opposite  side.     I  then  turn  the  cutting  edge   of  the  bistoury 
backwards,  and  in  withdrawing  the  instrument  the  division  of 
the  varix  is  effected.     The  patient  experiences  pain,  which  is 
occasionally  severe,  but  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
There  is  always  haemorrhage,  which  would  be  often  profuse  if 
neglected,  but  which  is  readily  stopped  by  a  moderate  pressure 
made  by  means  of  a  compress  and   bandage,  carefully  applied. 
The  same  pressure  which  is  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
the  haemorrhage,  is  useful,  as  it  keeps  the  divided  surfaces  in 
contact,  so  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  uniting  by 
the  first  intention.     With  a  view  to  the    more   certain  attain- 
ment of  this  last  object,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  divide,  very 
extensively,  the  soft  parts  below  the  varicose  vessels.     If  the 
edge  of  the  bistoury  be  sufficiently  sharp,  a  moderate  pressure 
will  answer  the  purpose  required  ;  and  if  the  pressure  be  con- 
siderable, a  wound  much  deeper  than  is  necessary  will  be  the 
consequence.     With  the  same  view,  the  patient  should  be  kept, 
for  the  first  four  or  five  days  in  bed,  in  a  state  of  perfect  quie- 
tude, and  when  the  bandage  which  has  been  applied  is  remov- 
ed, this   should  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  lest  any 
union   which  may  have   taken  place  be  destroyed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uniting  substance  not  having  as  yet  acquired  the 
due  firro,ness  of  texture.     By  attending  to  these  circumstances. 
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an  iaiinediate  cure  of  the  wound  is  generally  effected :  where 
it  is  otherwise,  no  very  considerable  time  is  necessary  for  it  to 
beconae  healed  by  the  process  of  granulation. 

In  every  case,  in  which  this  operation  has  been  hitherto  per- 
formed, I  have  found  it  to  be  followed  by  the  obliteration  of  the 
varix,  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  should  fail 
in  producing  this  effect.     Sometimes  no  vestige  of  the  divided 
veins  has  been  to  be  distinguished  afterwards  ;  at  other  times 
they  have  remained  for  a  certain  period  full  of  solid  coagulum, 
which  has  gradually  been  absorbed.     This  difference  probably 
depends  on  the  different  degrees  of  pressure  made  by  the  com- 
press and  bandage,  and  on  the  circumstance  of  the  pressure 
being  confined  to  the  line  of  the  incision  ;  or  of  its   being  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  cluster  of  dilated  veins.     If  there  have 
been  veins  in  a  varicose  state  below  those,  which  have  been 
divided,  and    communicating    with  them,  these  have   become 
contracted  in  size,  and   usually  have  presented  no  appearance 
of  disease  afterwards.     The  good  effects  of  the  operation  have, 
however,  been  most  apparent  in  cases  of  varicose  ulcer.     In 
most  instances   the  pain   in  the   ulcer  has  ceased   immediately. 
When  the  ulcer  has  been  of  a  moderate  size,  it  has  sometimes 
been  found  perfectly  healed  in  a  few  days,  on  the  first  removal 
of  the  bandages ;— when  it  has  been  of  a  large  size,  it  has  be- 
gun to  heal  rapidly,  although  it  had  made  perhaps  little  or  no 
progress  towards  amendment  under  the  treatment  which  had 
been  previously  adopted.     Where  there  has  been  a  varix  be- 
low the   ulcer,  the  division  of  it  has   been  attended  with  more 
relief  than  that  of  the  varix  above  the  ulcer  in  other  cases. 

Inflanimation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  has  not  occurred  in 
any  of  the  cases,  in  which  I  have  hitherto  adopted  this  method 
of  treatment.  I  have  already  observed,  that  there  are  some 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  venous  branches  are  less  liable  to 
be  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  mechanical  injury,  than  the 
trunks,  in  which  they  terminate.  But,  perhaps,  something  is 
also  to  be  attributed  to  the  integuments  over  the  wounded  vein 
being  left  entire.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  vein 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  equally  disposed  to  take  on 
the  action  of  inflammation  with  one,  which  after  its  division  is 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  the  air,  or  other  extraneous  sub- 
stance. The  difference  of  the  injury  corresponds  to  that 
which  exists  between  a  simple  and  compound  fracture,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  there  should  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  effects  which  are  produced. 

In  two  or  three  cases  inflammation  of  the  adipose  and  cellu- 
jar  membrane  has  taken  place,  producing  pain  and  tenderness 
of  the  limb,  and  a  slight  degree  of  fever  ;  but  this  has  speedi- 
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\y  subsided  with  only  this  ill  consequence,  that  the  wound  has 
failed  in  becoming  united  by  the  first  intention,  and  that  the 
healing  of  it  has  been  eflfected  afterwards,  by  the  more  tedious 
process  of  suppuration  and  granulation.  The  treatment,  in 
these  cases,  is  very  simple.  Cold  lotions  may  be  applied  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  inflamma- 
tion. When  suppuration  has  begun,  the  parts  may  be  foment- 
ed and  poulticed,  and  the  ultimate  cure  of  the  small  abscess 
which  remains  may  be  promoted  by  a  moderate  pressure  made 
with  strips  of  linen  spread  with  soap  cerate,  applied  circularly 
round  the  limb. 

In  two  instances  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  an  at- 
tack of  erysipelas ;  but  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  accidental 
occurrence,  there  having  been  at  the  same  time  several  other 
patients  in  the  hospital,  labouring  under  this  disease. 

Having  made  these  general  obsevations,  I  shall  not  intrude 
on  the  patience  of  the  society,  by  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  whole  of  the  cases  from  which  they  are  drawn.  From 
those  of  which  1  have  preserved  notes,  I  have,  however,  se- 
lected the  four  following,  the  relation  of  which,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  and  to 
explain  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  subject,  which 
principally  demand  the  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

Case  I. 

Mary  Narraway,  45  years  of  age,  was  first  admitted  into 
Bt.  George's  Hospital,  on  the  I2th  of  October,  1814;  on  ac- 
count of  pain,  swelling,  and  ulcers  of  the  legs,  with  many  large 
clusters  of  varicose  veins. 

October  15.  Two  clusters  of  varicose  veins  which  were 
larger  and  occasioned  more  uneasiness  than  the  rest,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  were  divid- 
ed with  the  skin  over  them,  by  two  incisions.  There  was  con- 
siderable haemorrhage,  which  was  stopped  by  the  application 
of  a  bandage. 

Some  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  cellular  membrane  took 
place  af(er  the  operation,  for  which  she  was  bled.  The  wounds 
made  by  the  operation  were  not  completely  healed  till  after 
some  weeks.  She  was  Ihen  affected  by  an  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  on  account  of  which  she  remained  in  the  hospital  till  the 
17th  of  January.  At  this  time  there  was  no  vestige  of  the 
clusters  of  veins  which  had  been  divided,  and  the  veins  of  the 
right  leg  generally  were  much  diminished  in  size. 

She  was  re-admitted  into  the  hospital  on  the  31st  of  Janua- 
ry, 1816. 
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She  said  that  her  right  leg  had  been  completely  relieved  by 
the  operation,  and  that  she  had  no  uneasiness  in  it  until  three 
weeks  ago ;  when  a  small  ulcer  took  place  on  the  inside,  a  little 
above  the  inner  ankle. 

At  the  time  of  her  re-admission  there  was  a  very  painful 
ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  on  the  inside  of  the  right  leg, 
with  some  varicose  veins  above  and  below  the  ulcer.  The 
whole  of  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  from  the  cica- 
trix downwards,  presented  no  appearance  of  varicose  vessels, 
and  was  free  from  pain ;  but  the  pain  in  the  ulcer  on  the  inside 
was  such  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  stand  in  the  upright 
position. 

In  the  left  leg  there  were  the  same  clusters  of  varicose  veins 
which  had  existed  when  she  was  in  the  hospital  formerly,  but 
somewhat  increased  in  size,  and  a  quantity  d  purple  discolour- 
ed skin  on  the  inside.  She  said  that  she  had  for  a  considerable 
time  laboured  under  a  painful  varicose  ulcer  of  this  leg,  which 
had  at  last  healed  under  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster. 

February  10.  The  cluster  of  varicose  veins  above,  as  well 
as  that  below  the  ulcer  of  the  right  leg,  were  divided  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  former  part  of  this  communication  ; 
the  skin  over  them  being  left  entire.  The  division  of  the  veins 
occasioned  considerable  pain,  which  subsided  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

February  14.  On  removing  the  bandage  the  ulcer  was  found 
perfectly  healed.  She  was  free  from  pain.  The  wounds  made 
by  the  operation  had  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

March  4.  There  was  still  a  slight  tenderness  in  the  situation 
of  the  wounds ;  otherwise  she  was  free  from  all  uneasiness. 
There  were  no  remains  of  the  varices,  which  had  been  di- 
vided. 

Case  II. 

Anne  Sadler,  38  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St.  George's 
Hospital  on  the  ?lst  of  August,  1815,  on  account  of  varicose 
veins  of  the  left  leg,  with  a  varicose  ulcer  of  the  inner  ankle. 
She  complained  of  great  pain  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  which 
tormented  her  day  and  night. 

On  the  irth  of  September,  two  large  varicose  veins  on  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  were  divided  by  means  of  the  bistoury  intro- 
duced obliquely  under  the  skin.  One  of  these  veins  was  situ- 
ated about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  inner  ankle,  and  the 
other,  about  four  inches  higher,  on  the  inside  of  the  leg. 
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The  wounds  made  by  the  operation,  inflamed  so  as  to  sup- 
purate, and  afterwards  healed  by  granulation. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  wounds  were  completely 
cicatrized  ;  the  ulcer  of  the  inner  ankle  was  skinned  over ;  no 
vestiges  were  perceptible  of  the  veins  which  had  been  divid- 
ed. She  was  free  from  all  uneasiness,  except  a  very  slight 
degree  of  tenderness  in  the  situation  of  the  wounds  made  in 
the  operation. 

October  9.    She  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  cured. 

Case  III. 

William  Haines,  52  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  on  the  6th  of  January,   1816. 

He  had  two  varicose  ulcers  on  the  inner  ankle  of  the  left  leg^ 
one  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the  other  smaller.  Theie  ulcers 
had  existed  for  two  years,  and  were  exceedingly  painful. — 
There  was  a  considerable  varicose  vein  below  the  ulcer,  and 
another  of  a  larger  size  above  ;  extending  upwards  from  the 
ulcers,  to  join  the  vena  saphsena  major.  There  were  two 
clusters  of  varicose  veins  on  the  calf  of  the  same  leg,  connected 
with  both  the  saphsena  m^jor  and  saphsena  minor  ;  one  of  them 
of  a  very  large  size. 

The  veins  of  the  other  leg,  were  varicose  in  many  parts,  but 
there  were  no  ulcers. 

January  13.  The  varicose  vein  below  the  ulcers  of  the  left 
leg  was  divided  in  the  manner  already  explained.  The  large 
varicose  vein  extending  upwards  from  the  ulcers  was  divided 
also,  about  three  inches  above  the  ankle. 

The  operation  occasioned  considerable  pain,  which  lasted 
through  the  whole  night. 

January  14,  He  was  more  free  from  pain  than  he  had  been 
for  a  long  time  before. 

January  18.  The  compresses  and  bandages  applied  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  vv^ere  removed.  The  ulcers  were  heal- 
ed. The  wounds  made  by  the  bistoury  had  united  by  the  first 
intent  ionC 

January  19.  The  larger  of  the  two  varicose  clusters  on  the 
calf  of  the  leg  was  divided. 

January  24.  The  bandages  were  removed.  The  wound 
made  by  the  last  operation  had  also  united  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. The  leg  was  bound  up  in  strips  of  linen  spread  with 
soap  piaster,  and  a  bandage  over  them. 

Fefjriiary  20.  He  left  the  hospital.  At  this  time  the  veins 
of  the  right  leg  were  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  his  ad- 
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mission.  There  were  no  remains  of  the  veins  which  had  been 
divided  on  the  left  leg :  there  was  no  vestige  of  the  ulcers,  and 
the  discoloured  skin  round  them  had  recovered  its  natural  ap- 
pearance. He  was  desired  to  continue  the  use  of  the  bandage 
on  both  legs. 

Case  IV. 

Patrick  Curley,  50  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  St. 
George's  Hospital  on  the  17th  of  January,  1816. 

He  had  a  varicose  ulcer  on  each  ankle  of  the  left  leg,  not 
less  than  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  There  was  an  ex- 
tensive cluster  of  varicose  veins  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  above 
the  ulcer  of  the  inner  ankle  ;  and  a  smaller  cluster  on  the  out- 
side, above  the  other  ulcer.  There  was  also  a  cluster  of  vari- 
cose veins  on  the  calf  of  the  leg.  He  had  violent  pain  in  both 
ulcers. 

January  18.  The  varicose  vessels  on  the  inside  of  the  leg 
were  divided  in  three  places,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last 
case.  The  operation  occasioned  considerable  pain,  which  last- 
ed for  four  hours. 

January  21.  On  removing  the  bandages,  the  incisions  made 
in  the  operation  were  found  to  have  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. The  ulcers  appeared  more  healthy.  They  were  dress- 
ed with  strips  ot  adhesive  plaster.  He  did  not  leave  his  bed 
until  the  31st  of  January.  He  was  now  free  from  all  uneasi- 
ness in  the  inside  of  the  leg ;  but  had  a  good  deal  of  pain  in 
the  other  ulcer. 

February  20.  The  ulcer  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  below  the 
divided  veins,  was  almost  completely  healed.  The  ulcer  on 
the  outside  of  the  leg  was  somewhat,  but  very  lit.le  smaller. 
He  complained  of  its  being  very  painful,  so  as  to  disturb  his 
rest  at  night.  Three  varicose  veins  were  divided  above,  and 
one  below  the  ulcer.  The  pain  of  the  ulcer  was  immediately 
relieved,  and  he  slept  better  on  the  following  night,  than  for 
several  nights  previous. 

February  24.  He  was  unfortunately  seized  with  erysipelas 
affecting  the  whole  of  the  left  leg,  and  attended  wi(h  the  usual 
conslitutional  symptoms.  The  erysipelas  terminaled  in  abscess, 
the  matter  of  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  evacuate  by 
three  punctures  in  the  foot  and  calf  of  the  leg.  When  the 
erysipelas  had  subsided,  the  ulcer  on  the  inside  had  been  com- 
pletely cicatrized  for  a  considerable  time:  the  rJcer  on  the  out- 
side was  nearly  cicatrized  also.  There  were  no  evident  re- 
mains of  the  divided  varicose  vessels. 
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From  fhe  result  of  the  foregoing  and  of  many  other  cases,  I 
am  induced  to  conclude,  that  the  operation  which  has  been 
described,  rnaj  be  frequently  employed  with  great  advantage 
to  the  patient.  At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  the  adoption  of  it,  not  indiscriminately,  but 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case.  The  cases  for  which  it  is  fitted,  are,  not  those,  in  which 
the  veins  of  the  leg  -generally  are  varicose,  or  in  which  the 
patient  has  little  or  no  inconvenience  from  the  complaint,  but 
those  in  which  there  is  considerable  pain  referred  to  a  particu- 
lar varix,  or  in  which  haemorrhage  is  liable  to  take  place  from 
the  giving  way  of  the  dilated  vessels,  or  in  which  they  occa- 
sion an  irritable  and  obstinate  varicose  ulcer. 


Further  Observations  on  the  Diseases  which  affect  the  Si/no- 
Dial  Membranes  of  Joints.  BijB.  C.  Brodie,  Esq.  F.K.S. 
assistant  Surgeon  to  St,  George'' s  Hospital^  &c, 

[Prom  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions.] 
I. 

jURING  the  last  session  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  the  Society  an  account  of  several  cases,  which  appear- 
ed to  throw  light  on  the  pathological  history  and  classification 
of  the  diseases  of  the  human  joints.  In  the  present  paper,  I 
propose  to  communicate  some  brief  practical  observations  on 
the  symptoms,  by  which  those  diseases,  which  affect  the  sy- 
novial membranes,  are  to  be  distinguished,  and  on  the  treat- 
ment, which  should  be  adopted  for  their  relief.  On  the  latter 
subject,  indeed,  what  I  have  to  offer  may  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  claim  to  the  merit  of  novelty.  The  effects  of  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  now  employed  by  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are,  for  the  most  part,  of  accidental  discovery.  The  im- 
provement of  scientific  pathology  seldom  leads  to  the  inven- 
tion of  new  remedies  ;  but  it  enables  us  to  understand  better 
the  application  of  those,  which  are  already  in  use  ;  to  know  the 
particular  cases  to  which  particular  remedies  are  suited,  and  to 
distinguish  the  curable  diseases,  from  those,  in  which  a  cure 
cannot  be  effected. 
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II.      On  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 

Synovial  Membrane, 

Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membranes  maj  occur  as  a 
symptom  of  a  constitutional  disease,  where  the  system  is  af- 
fected by  rheumatism  ;  where  mercury  has  been  exhibited  im- 
properly, or  in  large  quantities,  or  where  there  is  general 
debility  from  any  other  cause.  But  in  these  cases,  the  inflam-v 
mation  is  seldom  severe  ;  it  occasions  an  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  joint,  but  rarely  terminates  in  the  extravasation  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph,  or  thickening  of  the  inflamed  membrane.  Some- 
times it  leaves  one  joint  to  attack  another,  or  it  suddenly  sub- 
sides without  another  joint  becoming  affected. 

At  other  times  the  inflammation  occurs  as  a  local  affection 
produced  by  a  sprain,  the  application  of  cold,  or  arising  from  no 
evident  cause.  It  is  here  for  the  most  part  more  severe,  and 
of  longer  duration :  it  leaves  the  joint  with  its  functions  more 
or  less  impaired,  and  occasionally  terminates  in  its  total  de- 
struction. In  itself  it  is  a  serious  disease,  but  it  is  often  con- 
founded, under  the  general  name  of  white  swelling,  with  other 
diseases,  still  more  serious.  In  some  cases,  it  assumes  the 
form  of  an  acute,  but  in  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  has 
that  of  a  chronic  inflammation."^ 

In  the  former,  there  is  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  joint,  and 
usually  redness  of  the  skin.  The  pain  is  severe  ;  not  referred 
to  a  particular  spot,  but  to  the  whole  joint.  When  the  pain 
has  existed  for  some  time,  swelling  takes  place.  The  period 
at  which  the  swelling  shews  itself,  varies  from  a  few  hours,  to 
two  or  three  days,  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
The  patient  usually  keeps  the  limb  a  little  bent,  and  every  at- 
tempt to  bend  or  extend  it  further  aggravates  the  pain.  With 
these  symptoms,  there  is  inflammatory  fever.     In  a  few  days 


*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  boundaries  of  acute  and  chronic 
inflammation  in  these,  and  in  other  cases,  are  not  well  denned. 
These  terms  accurately  enough  express  the  two  extremes,  but  there 
are  intermediate  degrees  of  inflammation,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide,  whether  they  should  be  considered  as  being  of  the  acute  or 
chronic  kind.  Language  cannot  supply  names  for  ail  the  varieties 
of  morbid  action  which  occur,  but  the  surgeon  will  learn  to  distin- 
guish them,  and  the  corresponding  varieties  of  treatment,  and  it  is 
this  nicer  discrimination  which  forms  a  principal  difference  between 
the  experienced  and  inexperienced  practitioaer. 
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the  disease  either  subsides  altogether,  or  assumes  the  chronic 
form  :  more  frequently  it  has  this  form  from  the  beginning. 

Where  there  is  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  mem^ 
brane,  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  less,  so  that  the  patient  is 
able  to  walk  about,  and  often  without  experiencing  any  severe 
distress.  There  is  no  unusual  redness  of  the  skin,  and  little  or 
no  fever.  The  swelling  begins  soon  after  the  commencement 
of  tile  attack,  but  it  increases  less  rapidly  than  where  the  in- 
flammation is  acute.  These  symptoms  vary  in  degree  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  generally  are  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  any  unusual  exertion. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  swelling  of  the  joint  arises  entirely 
from  a  preternatural  quantity  of  synovia  being  collected  in  its 
cavity.  In  the  superficial  joints,  the  fluid  may  be  disiincly 
felt  to  undulate,  when  pressure  is  made  alternately  by  the  two 
hands  placed  one  on  each  side.  When  the  inflammation  has 
existed  for  some  time,  the  fluid  is  less  perceptible  than  before, 
in  consequence  of  the  synovial  membrane  having  become  thick- 
ened, or  from  the  effusion  of  lymph  on  its  inner  or  outer  sur- 
face ;  and  in  many  cases,  when  the  disease  has  been  of  long 
standing,  although  the  joint  is  much  swollen,  and  symptoms  of 
inflammation  still  exist,  the  fluid  in  its  cavity  is  scarcely  to  be 
felt.  As  the  swelling  consists  more  of  solid  substance,  so  the 
natural  mobiliiy  ofthe  joint  is  in  a  greater  degree  impaired. 

The  form  ofthe  swelling  deserves  notice.  It  is  not  that  of 
the  articulating  ends  of  the  bones,  and  therefore  it  differs  from 
the  natural  form  of  the  joint.  The  swelling  arises  principally 
from  the  distended  state  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  hence 
its  figure  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  situation  of  the  liga- 
ments and  tendons,  which  resist  it  in  certain  direction^  and 
allow  it  to  take  place  in  others.  Thus,  when  the  knee  is  affect- 
ed, the  swelling  is  principally  observable  on  the  anterior  and 
lower  part  of  the  thigh,  under  the  extensor  muscles,  where 
there  is  only  a  yielding  cellular  structure  between  those  muscles 
and  the  bone.  It  is  also  often  considerable  in  the  spaces  be= 
tween  the  ligament  of  the  patella  and  the  lateral  ligaments,  the 
fluid  collected  in  the  cavity  causing  the  fatty  substance  of  the 
joint  to  protrude  in  this  situation,  where  the  resistance  of  the 
external  parts  is  less  than  elsewhere.  In  the  elbow  the  swell- 
ing is  principally  observable  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  arm, 
above  the  olecranon  and  under  the  extensor  muscles  of  tho 
fore-arm ;  and  in  the  ankle  it  shews  itself  on  each  side,  in  the 
space  between  the  lateral  ligaments  and  the  tendons,  which  are 
situated  on  the  anterior  part.  In  like  manner  in  olher  joints, 
the  figure  of  the  swelling,  whether  it  arises  from  fluid,  alone,  or 
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joined  with  solid  substance,  depends,  in  great  measure,  on  the 
ligaments  and  tendons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  degree 
of  resistance  which  thej  afford,  and  these  circumstances,  though 
apparently  trifling,  deserve  our  attention,  as  they  enable  us 
more  readily  to  form  our  diagnosis. 

In  the  hip  and  shoulder  the  disease  occurs  less  frequently 
than  in  the  superficial  joints.  The  effused  fluid  cannot  here 
foe  felt  to  undulate,  but  the  swelling  is  perceptible  through  the 
muscles  which  cover  it.  When  the  hip  is  affected  the  pain 
is  usually  confined  to  the  hip  itself;  sometimes  it  is  referred  to 
the  knee  also,  as  in  cases  where  the  cartilages  of  the  hip  are  ul- 
cerated. The  following  circumstances  enable  us  to  distinguish 
the  two  diseases  from  each  other.  In  the  former  the  pain  is 
more  severe  in  the  first  instance  than  afterwards  ;  and  there  is 
swelling  of  the  nates.  In  the  latter  the  pain  is  trifling  at  first; 
becomes  gradually  w^orse,  tili  it  is  at  last  exceedingly  severe, 
and  the  nates  are  wasted  and  flattened  instead  of  being  swollen. 

After  the  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  has  subsid- 
ed, the  fluid  is  absorbed,  and  in  some  instances  the  joint  regain* 
its  natural  figure  and  mobility ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
stiffness  and  swelling  remain.  In  the  superficial  joints  the 
swelling  has  sometimes  the  form  of  the  articulating  ^ds  of  the 
bones,  (that  is,  the  natural  formof  the  joint,)  and  we  may  sup- 
pose it  in  this  case  to  arise  from  the  thickened  state  of  the  sy- 
novial membrane.  At  other  times  it  has  the  same  peculiar 
form,  which  it  possessed  while  the  inflammation  existed,  and 
while  fluid  was  contained  in  the  joint,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
it  depends  principally  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  synovia! 
membrane  having  a  thick  lining  of  coagulable  lymph. 

The  chronic  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  often 
continues  for  many  months,  and  after  having  subsided  is  very 
liable  to  recur  from  slight  causes.  Thus  a  person  has  this 
disease  in  his  knee;  the  inflammation  is  cured,  but  tumor  and 
stiffness  remain.  Whenever  he  is  exposed  to  cold,  or  exer- 
cises the  limb  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  often  without  any  evi- 
dent reason,  the  pain  returns  and  the  swelling  is  augmented. 
Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  they  fprm  a  large 
proportion  of  those  Tvhich  are  known  by  the  name  of  white 
swelling. 

Long  continued  and  neglected  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membrane  occasionally  terminates  in  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  in  ulceration  of  the  cartilages, 
and  in  complete  destruction  of  the  articulating  surfaces.  In 
this  last  stage,  if  we  wish  to  know  whether  the  inflammation  of 
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the  synovial  membrane,  or  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilage,  has 
been  the  primary  disease,  we  must  form  our  judgment,  not 
from  the  present  symptoms,  but  from  the  previoUvS  history  of 
the  case.  It  is  indeed  often  difficult  to  procure  a  history,  on 
the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  rely,  particularly  in  hospital 
practice  ;  but  this  is  of  less  importance,  as  whatever  the  disease 
may  have  been  in  its  origin,  where  it  has  proceeded  so  far  as 
has  been  described,  there  is  no  difference  with  respect  to  the 
treatment ;  and  in  general,  no  remedy  can  be  employed  with 
any  prospect  of  adi  antage,  except  the  removal  of  the  limb  by 
amputation. 


III.     On  the  Treatment  of  the  Inflammation  of  the  Synovial 

Membrane. 

In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  leeches  may  be  applied  to 
the  part;  and  in  most  instances  it  will  be  right  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm.  Warm  fomentations  produce  better  effects  than 
cold  lotions.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bow- 
els, and  Dover's  powder,  or  some  other  diaphoretic  medicine, 
may  be  exhibited.  Under  this  treatment  ihQ  acute  inflamma- 
tion in  general  speedily  subsides. 

The  chronic  inflammation  is  relieved  more  slowly.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  joint  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect 
rest.  Blood  should  be  taken  from  the  part  by  means  of  leech- 
es or  cupping,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  the  application  of 
a  blister,  large  enough  to  include  the  greater  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  joint.  Under  this  treatment  the  pain  is  re- 
lieved, and  in  a  few  days  the  swelling,  as  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  fluid  collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  is  much  diminish- 
ed. Even  where  the  tumor  is  solid,  arising  from  the  effusion 
of  coagulable  lymph,  it  will  in  a  great  degree  subside,  and 
sometimes  be  entirely  dispersed,  provided  the  lymph  has  not 
yet  become  organized.  A  single  blister  often  produces  mark- 
ed good  effects,  but  it  is  generally  necessary  to  repeat  both 
the  blister  and  the  blood-letting  several  times.  The  repeated 
application  of  blisters  is  more  efficacious  than  a  single  blister 
kept  open  by  the  savine  cerate,  or  by  other  means,  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  When  the  inflammation  is  in  a  great  measure 
subdued,  a  moderate  degree  of  exercise  of  the  joint  is  rather 
beneficial  than  otherwise.  Liniments,  which  irritate  the  skin, 
may  be  rubbed  on  twice  or  three  times  in  the  day.  The  fol- 
iowing  liniaient  is  more  stimulating  thaa  those  in  common  use. 
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and  has  appeared  to  me  in  most  instances  to  have  been  produc- 
tive of  much  better  effects  with  respect  to  the  disease. 

Olei  Olivse  §iss. 

Acidi  Sulphurici  Bfs.  M.  fiat  linimentum. 

It  may  be  used  of  this  strength  for  the  class  of  persons,  who 
apply  at  an  hospital  for  relief;  but  for  persons  of  a  higher  class 
in  society,  in  whom  the  cuticle  is  thinner,  and  the  cutis  more 
easily  irritated,  the  proportion  of  the  olive  oil  should  be  great- 
er. The  effect  of  this  liniment  is  to  excite  some  de2;ree  of  in- 
Saramation  of  the  skin  ;  the  cuticle  becomes  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  separates  in  thick,  broad  scales,  and  the  inflammation  of 
the  internal  parts  is  relieved,  probably  on  the  same  principle 
as  by  a  blister.  The  friction  used  in  applying  the  liniment 
appears  to  be  of  service  after  the  inflammation  is  nearly  subdu- 
ed, but  if  friction  be  employed  in  the  first  instance  the  disease 
is  aggravated. 

No  other  remedies  seem  to  be  productive  of  much  benefit. 

Issues  and  setons,  which  are  useful  in  cases  of  ulceration  of 
the  cartilage,  are  of  no  service  whatever  in  this  disease. 

Plasters  of  gum  ammoniac,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
of  little  efficacy,  while  inflammation  still  exists;  but  afterwards 
they  are  of  use  in  guarding  the  joint  from  the  influence  of  the 
external  cold,  and  preventing  a  relapse. 

The  swelling  and  stiffness  that  remain  after  the  inflammation 
has  subsided,  if  moderate  in  degree,  may  be  relieved  by  the 
free  exercise  of  the  limb,  and  by  friction.  The  mercurial 
ointment  with  camphor  may  be  rubbed  on  the  joint ;  or  friction 
may  be  made  by  the  hand  with  starch  or  other  fine  powder. 
The  friction  however  should  be  employed  with  caution,  as, 
when  used  too  freely,  it  sometimes  occasions  a  return  of  the 
inflammation.  Whenever  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of 
this  being  the  case,  the  friction  should  be  omitted  for  a  time, 
and  leeches  should  be  applied,  and  if  the  friction  be  resumed 
it  should  be  employed  in  a  less  degree,  and  less  frequently  than 
before. 

When  the  swelling  and  stiffness  in  consequence tjf  the  inflam- 
mation are  very  considerable,  I  have  seldom  known  much,  and 
I  have  never  known  entire  relief  produced  by  friction  or  by 
any  other  means.  Here  too  the  patient  is  more  liable  to  a  re- 
turn of  the  inflammation,  and  hence  friction  must  be  employed 
with  still  greater  caution  than  in  other  cases. 

On  the  whole,  I  have  not  found  so  much  good  produced  by 
friction,  as  from  what  I  had  heard  of  its  effects,  I  had  been  lee| 
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to  expect ;  and  I  have  known  it,  when  used  too  freely,  or  too 
early  in  the  disease,  to  delay  rather  than  to  expedite  the  cure. 
Friction  appears  to  be  more  efficacious  where  the  stiffness  of  a 
joint  depends  on  a  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  or  tendons 
of  the  limb,  and  on  these  being  glued  to  each  otber  and  to  the 
surrounding  parts,  than  where  it  is  the  consequence  of  disease 
in  the  joint  itself. 

I  have,  in  several  instances,  tried  the  effect  of  pumping  hot 
water  on  a  stiff  joints  as  recommended  by  Le  Dran,  and  as 
now  practised  at  some  watering-places.  The  blow  of  a  column 
of  water  failing  from  a  height  of  several  feet  produces  conside- 
rable friction,  with  which  are  combined  the  relaxing  powers  of 
heat  and  moisture.  This  practice  is  certainly  productive  of 
benefit ;  but  the  observations  just  made  apply  to  this  as  well  as 
to  the  other  modes  of  producing  friction. 


IV.  On  the  Symptoms  'produced  iw  those  Cases^  in  which 
the  Synovial  Membrane  has  undergone  a  morbid  Change 
of  Structure* 

In  my  former  communication  respecting  the  diseases  of  the 
joints,  I  gave  an  account  of  several  cases  in  which  the  synovial 

membrane  had  undergone  a  peculiar  morbid  alteration  of  struC" 
ture.     The  observations  which  I    then  made  have   been  fully 
confirmed    by  many  similar  cases,  which  have  since  come  un- 
der my   notice.     This  disease    generally  takes  place  m  young 
persons  under,  or  not  much  above,  the  age   of  puberty.     I  do 
not  recollect  more  than  one  instance  of  it  having  occurred  after 
the  middle  period   of  life.     In   general  it  can  be  traced  to  no 
evident  cause  ;  but  occasionally  it  takes  place  as  a  coosequence 
of  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation.     lo  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles other  diseases  of  the  same  order.     Inflammation   of  the 
lungs   may  produce  tubercles,  and  inSamaiation  of  the    breast 
may  occasion  the  growth  of  a  schirrous  tomor.     Where  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  morbid  appearances  after 
amputation,  I  have  always  found  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  synovial    membrane   affected  by  the  disease. ;  but  it  is 
probable,  that  if  the  examinations  were   made  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, we  should  always  find   the   morbid  change    originating  in 
some  one  point.     A    patient    was  admitted   into  St.   George's 
Hospital  in  whom  this  disease  was  beginning  on    the   inside  of 
the  knee  :  from    thence   (in   the   course    of   three    months)  it 
gradually  extended  itself,  in  every  direction,  over  the  whole 
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circumference  of  the  joint.  In  a  girl,  who  laboured  under  this 
affection  of  tbp  knee,  but  who  died  in  the  hospital  of  another 
complaint,  I  found  one  half  of  the  synovial  membrane  in  a  state 
of  disease,  and  the  other  half  retaining  its  natural  structure  and 
appearance. 

In  the  origin  of  this  disease  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  stiff- 
ness and  tumefaction,  without  pain,  and  producing  onlj  the 
most  trifling  inconvenience.  These  symptoms  gradually  in- 
crease ;  at  last  the  joint  scarcely  admits  of  the  smallest  motion, 
the  stiffness  being  greater  than  where  it  is  the  consequence  of 
simple  inflammation.  The  form  of  the  swelling  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  that  in  cases  of  inflamQiation  of  the  synovial 
membrane,  but  it  is  less  regular.  The  sw-eiling  is  soft  and 
elastic,  and  gives  to  the  hand  a  sensation  as  if  it  contained 
fluid.  If  only  one  hand  be  employed  in  making  the  examina- 
tion, the  deception  may  be  complete,  and  the  most  experienc- 
ed surgeon  may  be  led  to  suppose  that  there  is  fluid  in  the 
joint,  when  there  is  nofle  ;  but  if  both  hands  be  employed,  one 
on  each  side,  the  absence  of  fluid  is  distinguished  by  the  want 
of  fluctuation. 

The  patient  experiences  little  or  no  pain  until  abscesses  be- 
gin to  form,  and  the  cartilages  ulcerate  ;  and  even  then  the 
pain  is  not  so  severe,  as  where  the  ulceration  of  the  cartilages 
occurs  as  a  primary  disease,  and  the  abscesses  heal  more  rea- 
dily, and  discharge  a  smaller  quantity  of  pus  than  in  cases  of 
this  last  description.  At  this  period  the  patient  becomes  af- 
fected with  hectic  fever ;  loses  his  flesh,  and  gradually  sinks, 
unless  the  limb  be  removed  by  an  operation. 

The  progress  of  this  disease  varies  in  different  cases.  In 
general  one  or  two  years  elapse  before  it  reaches  its  most  ad- 
vanced stage;  but  sometimes  the  period  is  much  longer;  and 
occasionally  it  becomes  indolent,  so  that  it  remains  during 
many  months  without  any  sensible  alteration.  In  like  manner 
tubercles  of  the  lungs,  or  schirrus  of  the  breast  in  some  instan- 
ces remain  in  an  inactive  state  for  several  months,  or  even  for 
some  years. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  is  seldom  difficult.  The  gra- 
dual progress  of  the  enlargement  and  stiffness  of  the  joint  with- 
out pain ;  and  the  soft  elastic  swelling  without  fluctuation,  in 
most  instances  enable  us  to  distinguish  it,  not  only  from  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membrane,  but  also  from  the  other 
morbid  affections  to  which  the  joints  are  liable. 
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V.     On  the  Treatment  ofCaseSj  in  which  the  Synovial  Mem- 
brane has  undergone  a  morbid  Alteration  of  Structure. 

Where  there  is  swelling  and  hardness  following  inflammation^ 
the   substance  which  has  been  effused  may  be  absorbed,   and 
the  swelling  and  hardness  may  disappear,  but  I  know  of  no  in-^ 
stance  in  which  an  organ  having  completely  lost    its  natural 
structure  is  capable  of  having  that  structure  restored.     Physi- 
cians and  surgeons  have  been  employed  during  successive  ages 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  a  cure  for  tubercles  of  the  lungSj 
and  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  is  only 
to  prove  that  these  diseases  are  incurable.     Analogy  therefore 
would  not  lead  us  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  reme- 
dy for  this  disease  of  the  synovial   membrane,  and  experience 
shews  that  it  is  equally  incurable  with   other  maladies  of  the 
same  order.    By  means  of  rest  and  cold  lotions,  the  progress  of 
the  disease  may  be  somewhat  checked,  as  the  suppuration  of 
tuberculated  lungs   may  be  retarded   by  occasional  bleeding, 
and  a  milder  climate ;  but  ultimately  the  ulceration  of  the  car- 
tilages, the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint, 
and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  render 
the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
patient's  life.     At  this  period,  therefore,  the  surgeon  is  called 
upon  to  recommend,  and  to  urge  an  operation  ;  but  at  an  earliet 
period  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  with  the   patient,  whether  he 
will  live  with  the  incumbrance  of  an  useless  limbj  till  the  ad- 
Tanced  stage  of  the  disease  renders  its  removal  indispensable^ 
or  whether  he  will  submit  to  the  loss  of  it  before  the  absolute 
necessity  for  losing  it  exists. 


Yd.  vi.  il 
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"ANY  of  the  most  common  appearances  and  events  of 
nature  have  attracted  but  little  of  the  attention  and 
research  of  scientific  men.  Phenomena  which  rarely  happen, 
and  which  afford  only  few  opportunities  for  observation,  are 
made  the  subjects  of  much  curious  speculation,  and  many 
ingenious  hypotheses  ;  while  operations,  which  are  continually 
going  on  within  our  view,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected. Hence  we  may  account  for  the  little  knowledge  we 
yet  possess  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  connected  with  meteoro- 
logy. There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  physics,  unless  we 
except  magnetism,  which  has  been  cultivated  with  less  zeal, 
and  the  labours  in  which  have  been  rewarded  with  less  success. 
This  fact  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  changes  in  the  medium  in  which  we  live,  must  have  an 
important  influence  in  the  condition  of  the  body  itself,  and  on 
the  animals  and  vegetables  by  which  it  is  supported.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  observations  which  have  been 
made  by  all  classes  of  men,  and  the  deductions,  in  the  form  of 
proverbs,  that  have  been  derived  from  them,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  immediate,  as  well  as  the  more  remote  causes  of  meteorolo- 
gical phenomena,  are  still,  in  a  great  measure,  unexplained.  This 
truth  may  be  made  to  appear,  by  glancing  at  what  remains  to 
be  known  of  one  of  the  most  common  processes  connected 
with  meteorology,  the  rise  of  water  into  the  atmosphere  and 
its  return  io  the  earth  in  the  various  forms  of  dew,  rain,  hail, 
and  snow.  It  is  not  yet  decided  how  this  liquid  is  taken  into 
the  air ;  whether  it  be  raised  in  vapour  by  the  operation  of 
heat  alone,  and  in  that  state,  rise  between  the  particles  of  the 
air,  without  being  subjected  to  their  pressure,  or  by  subse= 
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quent  combination  with  them ;  or  whether  it  be  by  a  sort  of 
attraction  or  affinity,  between  the  air  and  water,  analogous  to 
saline  solution,  the  atmosphere  being  regarded  as  a  solvent,  and 
dissolving  a  quantity  of  liquid,  proportional  to  its  temperature, 
motion,  and  dryness.  We  are  ignorant  in  what  form  it  exists 
after  it  gets  into  the  atmosphere  ;  whether  it  remains  water  or 
vapour,  or  is  decomposed  and  resolved  into  its  constituent 
principles;  we  are  not  well  instructed  respecting  the  causes  of 
its  precipitation;  of  the  constitution  of  falling  mist  or  vapour; 
of  the  formation  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow  ;  of  the  production 
and  disappearance  of  clouds ;  or  the  quantity  of  vapour 
actually  contained  in  a  given  portion  of  air  at  a  determinate 
temperature.  Of  other  atmospherical  phenomena  our  know- 
ledge is  not  more  certain,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  meteors, 
the  sources  of  aerolites,  the  epidemical  constitution  of  the  air  at 
different  times,  and  the  influence  of  electricity  in  preventing, 
promoting  or  modifying  these  events,  are  still  involved  in  pro- 
found obscurity,  fn  making  these  remarks,  it  is  not  intended 
to  deny  that  the  researches  of  De  Luc,  Saussure,  Hutton, 
Berthollet,  Yan  Mons,  Bumford,  Leslie,  Dalton,  and  of  many 
others,  have  been  of  essential  service.  The  observations  of 
these  philosophers  have  unfolded  a  multitude  of  facts  which 
toust  be  useful  to  succeeding  meteorologists,  and  may  serve  as 
the  ground  work,  for  a  system  of  meteorological  knowledge.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  department  of 
science  is  encumbered  with  many  loose  opinions,  and  some 
fanciful  and  inadequate  hypothesis,  which  rather  retard 
than  assist  the  inquirer  in  his  investigations.  A  work 
professedly  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  meteorology,  is  com- 
paratively a  rare  sight.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  rather 
to  analyze  than  to  review  or  criticise  it,  presuming,  that  after 
the  reader  has  been  informed  of  the  nature  of  its  contents,  he 
will  be  able  to  judge  without  our  assistance,  whether  any 
thing  has  been  added  to  his  previous  stock  of  knowledge  on 
atmospheric  phenomena. 

The  contents  of  this  book  are  divided  into  ten  chapters* 
The  first  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Howard*s 
nomenclature  and  theory  of  the  clouds ;  a  theory  which  was 
published  some  years  since  in  the  London  philosophical  jour- 
nals,  but  which  has  not,  until  lately,  received  the  attention  its 
ingenuity  and  plausibility  have  merited.  "  Clouds,'*  says  Mr. 
Forstcr, "  are  distinguished  by  seven  different  modifications, 
the  peculiarities  of  which  seem  to  be  caused  by  the  agency 
of  electricity ;  for  example,  three  primary  modifications,  the 
Cirrus,  the  GumuIuSj  and  the  Btratus;  two  which  may  be 
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considered  as  intermediate  in  their  nature,  the  Cirrocumulus 
and  the  Cirrostratus ;  one  which  appears  to  be  a  compound, 
the  Cumulostratus ;  and  lastlj,  the  Cumulocirrostratus  or 
Nimbus,  a  state,  which  immediately  precedes  the  resolution  of 
clouds  into  rain." 

1.  Cirrus.  Def.  Nubes  cirrata  tenuissima  quae  undique 
crescat. 

This  modification  is  frequently  seen  high  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  whitish  fibres,  increasing  in  number  and  size ; 
these  fibres  or  pencils,  being  arranged,  either  parallel  or 
diverging,  sometimes  transverse,  interlaced,  piliform  or  comoid. 
Cirri  sometimes  change  their  forms  rapidly  ;  at  others,  they  are 
seen  for  hours,  and  even  days,  without  much  alteration.  Of  the 
uses  and  nature  of  this  species  of  cloud,  Mr.  Forster  remarks : 

"  The  observations  of  Mr.  Howard,  as  well  as  those  which 
I  have  made,  have  induced  me  to  believe,  thai,  under  what- 
ever form  the  cirrus  may  appear,  it  must  always  be  regarded 
as  a  conductor  of  the  electric  fluid.  Its  very  texture  seems 
indicative  of  its  particular  office.  The  long  parallel  and 
elevated  lines,  are  probably  equalizing  the  electricity  of  masses 
of  air,  very  remote  from  each  other  ;  the  detached  comoid  cirri 
equalizing  their  own  electricity  with  that  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  while  oblique  or  depending  tufts,  appear  to  be 
conducting  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  stratum.  The  cirrus  too, 
js  sometimes  interposed,  and  conducting  between  two  other 
clouds  at  some  distance  from  each  other," — "  and  it  is  probable, 
that  a  cirrus  ceasing  to  conduct,  ceases  to  be  a  cirrus,  and  that 
it  either  evaporates  or  passes  into  some  of  the  other  modifica- 
tions." 

2,  Cumulus.  Def.  Nubes  Cumulata  densa,  sursum  crescens. 
This  species  of  cloud  appears  at  first,  like  a  small  irregular 

spot,  and  as  it  moves  along  in  the  lower  atmosphere,  increases 
in  size,  becomes  more  dense,  preserves  a  flat  horizontal  base, 
and  assumes  more  or  less  of  a  conical  figure*  The  forms  of 
cumuli  are  various  ;  they  are  often  imitative,  and  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  aerial  towers,  rocks,  and  mountains  of 
great  magnitude  and  grandeur.  "  Before  rain,  they  increase 
very  rapidly,  and  descend  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
become  fleecy  and  irregular  in  their  appearance,  with  their 
surfaces  full  of  protuberances."  In  fair  weather,  "  they  form 
soon  after  sunrise,  arrive  at  their  maximum  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  become  very  convenient  skreens  to  intercept 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  they  subside  in  the  evening." 

In  accounting  for  the  formation  of  the  cumulus,  Mr.  Forster 
supposes,  that,  by  the  action  of  solar  heat  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  water  is  evaporated,  the  vapour  ascends,  it  presses 
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on  that  portion  of  vapour  which  has  escaped  precipitation,  and 
causes  it  to  rise  higher,  by  which  it  changes  its  climate  and  is 
condensed  into  visible  vapour.  As  the  sun  declines,  the 
cause  ceasing  to  act,  the  cumuli  disappear. 

3.  Stratus.  Def.  Nubes  strata  aquge  modo  expansa,  deor- 
sum  crescens. 

The  stratus  is  the  lowest  of  clouds ;  its  under  surface 
usually  rests  on  the  earth,  or  on  the  water.  "  It  may  properly 
be  called  the  cloud  of  night."  It  comprehends  fogs  and  mists, 
which  ascend  in  the  suuimer  season,  in  sheets  from  vailies, 
lakes  and  fields,  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  continue 
throughout  the  day  as  dense  fogs.  The  formation  of  the 
stratus  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  diminished  temperature 
of  evening,  the  air  depositing  a  portion  of  its  water,  and  the 
cumuli  of  the  day  sinking  into  the  stratus  of  the  night.  "  The 
stratus  is  found  to  be  electrified  positively,  and  to  be  highly 
changed." 

4.  Cirro  cumulus.  Def.  Nubeculse  densiores  subrotundss  et 
quasi  in  agmine  adpositse. 

When  the  cirrus  ceases  to  conduct  electricity,  it  either 
disappears,  or  it  loses  its  cirriform  and  fibrous  structure, 
descends  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
well  defined  and  roundish  little  clouds,  lying  in  a  close  hori- 
zontal arrangement.  It  then  constitutes  the  cirrocumulus. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  strong  positive  charge.  "  It 
is  frequent  in  summer,  and  often  forms  very  beautiful  skies ; 
at  all  times  in  the  year,  it  may  be  observed  in  the  intervals 
of  showers,  of  which  its  prevalence  is  a  pretty  certain  prog- 
nostic." 

5.  Cirrostratus.  Def.  Nubes  extenuata  sub-concava  vel 
undulata.     Nubecula  hujus  modi  adpositse. 

When  the  cirrus  descends  lower  in  the  atmosphere,  when  its 
fibres  become  denser,  and  in  general,  more  regularly  horizon^ 
tal,  and  it  usually  appears  subsiding  or  altering  Its  form,  it  is 
then  changing  or  changed  into  the  cirrostratus.  "The  figures 
of  the  cirrostratus,  like  those  of  the  stratus,  are  very  various; 
sometimes  it  consists  in  dense  longitudinal  streaks ;  at  others, 
it  looks  like  shoals  of  fish ;  sometimes,  the  whole  sky  is  so 
mottled  with  it  as  to  give  the  idea  of  the  back  of  the  mackerel ; 
this  has  been  called  the  mackerel-sky  ;  frequently  it  appears 
like  grains  of  polished  wood,  or  is  composed  of  fine  fibres, 
disposed  after  the  manner  of  the  fibres  of  muscles,  which  often 
intersect  each  other." 

6.  Cumulo  stratus.  Def.  Nube»  densa  irregularis,  basin 
planaaij  undique  supercrescensc 
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"  The  Cumulus,  losing  its  hemispherical  figure,  increases 
irregularly  upward,  grows  more  dense  and  overhangs  its  base, 
in  uneven  ragged  folds;  a  pre-existing  cirrus,  'cirro  cumulus, 
or  cirro  stratus,  or  one  perhaps,  immediately  formed  for  the 
occasion,  alights  on  its  summit  and  inosculates.  Cumulo- 
strati  frequently  remain  in  this  state  a  long  time,  and  consti- 
tute very  picturesque  skies."  From  observations  on  the 
process  of  " nimbification,"  Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
consists  in  the  neutralization  of  the  electricities  of  two  or  more 
clouds.  Sometimes,  before  thunder-storms  this  cloud  has  a 
reddish  appearance,  which  has  been  thought  by  some,  to  be 
owing  to  a  high  electrical  change. 

r.  Nimbus.  Def.  Nubes  vel  nubium  congeries,  pluvium 
effundens. 

This  is  the  rain-cloud.  The  process  of  its  formation  in 
showers,  is  as  follows : — The  cumulus,  sailing  along  in  the 
lower  atmosphere,  appears  retarded  in  its  progress,  increases 
upward,  inosculates  with  a  cirrus  or  cirro  stratus  above  ;  then 
the  whole  changes  into  cumulo  stratus,  and  spreads  horizon- 
tally, forming  a  dense  sheet ;  a  sort  of  crown  of  cirrose  fibres 
extends  upward  from  the  superior  part,  while  loose  flocky 
cumuli,  entering  from  below,  seem  to  nourish  the  growing 
nimbus,  which  increasing  in  density,  descends  in  rain.  After 
the  shower,  the  cloud  breaks,  the  cirrus,  cirro  cumulus  and 
cirro  stratus  are  seen  high  in  the  air,  and  the  remaining  nimbus, 
in  the  state  of  loose  flocky,  and  dark  coloured  cumulus,  flies 
along  below  in  the  form  of  scud. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  by  remarks  on  the 
hypotheses,  which  are  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Mr.  How- 
ard, and  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  examine. 

The  next  chapter  contains  remarks  on  the  varieties  of  the 
clouds  above  mentioned;  their  structure,  elevation,  colours, 
and  anomalous  appearances  ;  on  thunderstorms  ;  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  hail,  rain,  and  snow ;  on  the  Halo  Parhelia  and  rain- 
bow ;  and  on  evaporation.  These  subjects  are  very  cursorily 
treated  of,  and  do  not  require  much  notice.  The  most  inter- 
esting  part  is  that,  which  relates  to  the  influence  of  opposite 
states  of  electricity  in  bringing  together  the  particles  of  vapour, 
constituting  different  clouds,  and  the  gradual  passage  of  these 
modifications  from  the  cirrus  to  the  nimbus. 

Mr.  Forster  describes  three  kinds  of  meteors.  The  first  is 
that  which  is  commonly  called  shooting  star.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  clear,  frosty  weather,  and  passes  through  the  air  with- 
out leaving  a  train.  The  second  is  larger  and  more  brilliant, 
appearing  in  summer  evenings,  particularly  when  cirrocumuli, 
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cirrostrati,  and  thunderstorms  abound.  The  third  is  gene- 
rally small,  of  a  beautifol  bluish  white  colour,  and  leaves  long 
white  trains  behind,  visible  for  some  seconds  in  the  track  of 
the  meteor.  It  is  generally  seen  in  the  intervals  of  showery 
weather,  and  from  remote  antiquity  has  been  regarded  as  a 
prognostic  of  high  wind.  Of  the  origin  of  these  meteors  and 
of  the  aerolites,  or  meteoric  stones,  which  are  mentiohed  in  the 
next  section,  we  have^  no  knowledge. 

lo  the  two  succeeding  chapters,  the  author  has  collected, 
from  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  from  verbal  information,  and 
from  personal  observation,  a  great  number  of  prognostics  of 
the  weather,  the  season,  &c.  derived  from  the  instincts  and 
motions  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  appearances  of  the  sky* 
He  has  terminated  this  subject,  by  inserting  a  multitude  of 
proverbial  prognostics  from  the  works  of  Bacon,  Ray,  White^ 
&c.  very  candidly  adding,  His  omnibus  ex  ingenio  suo  quisque 
demat  vel  addat  fidem. 

The  subject  next  treated  of  is  one,  which  is  much  more 
interesting  to  the  Faculty,  viz.  the  influence  of  certain  states 
of  the  air  in  producing  epidemical  diseases.  Ever  since  the 
time  of  Sydenham  the  prevalence  of  such  disorders  has  been 
thought  to  depend  on  some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere*^ 
In  what  this  constitution  of  the  air  consists,  we  are,  as  yetp 
ignorant.  It  has  often  been  ascribed  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture,  and  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture  ;  some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  foreign  prin- 
ciple in  gas,  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  But  all  this  is  hypo- 
thetical. It  is  obvious  that,  at  present,  we  have  not  sufficient 
data  to  allow  of  the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  air,  which  is  thus  capable  of  predisposing  the 
human  frame  to  diseases  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  which  varies 
in  different  years,  contains  no  foreign  matter  which  can  be 
detected  by  the  most  rigid  chemical  investigation ;  it  is  possi» 
ble  that  it  may  ;  and  that  it  has  hitherto  escaped  discovery  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  subtlety  of  the  matter  itself,  and 
the  imperfection  of  the  modes  and  the  comparative  rudeness 
of  the  instruments,  by  which  the  analysis  of  the  air  is  effected. 
Still  as  its  presence  has  not  been  demonstrated,  it  can  hardly 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  facts.  Mr.  Forster,  in  theorizing 
on  this  epidemical  constitution  of  the  air,  supposes  it  possible 
that  it  may  depend  on  some  inexplicable  peculiarity  in  its 
electrical  state.  He  observes  that,  during  the  prevalence  oC 
unhealthy  weather,  he  has  remarked  circumstances,  which 
appeared  to  denote  an  irregular  distribution  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity ;  such  as  the  manner  of  distribution^  and  continual 
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and  multiform  changes  of  the  cirrus  cloud ;  the  rapid  formation 
and  subsidence  of  the  cirrocumulus  and  cirrostratus  in  different 
places,  and  the  irregular  appearance  of  the  other  modifications  ; 
the  intermittent  action  of  De  Luc's  aerial  electroscope ;  strong 
and  varying  winds  ;  and  abundance  of  meteors  by  night.  Its 
modes  of  action,  however,  he  thinks  are  not  easily  ascertained. 
These  atmospheric  peculiarities  may  deprive  persons,  already 
weak,  of  a  portion  of  their  electricity,  and  thus  the  energies  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  may  be  diminished ;  or  the 
atmospheric  electricity  being  unequally  distributed  in  the  air, 
or  propagated  downward  at  intervals,  may  occasion  an  irregular 
distribution  of  it  in  our  bodies,  and  produce  an  irregularity  of 
function.  He  hints  at  the  probability,  that  the  moving  power 
of  the  system  is  electricity,  an  opinion  which  has  been  elo- 
quently expressed  by  Mr.  Brydone,  and  more  lately  by  Mr. 
Abernethy.  Mr.  Forster  thinks,  that  even  the  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  the  seasons  and  not  contagious,  may  be  referred  to  the 
action  of  this  principle,  in  conjunction  with  peculiar  states  of 
the  air,  which  may  operate  on  the  body  as  specific  stimuli* 
Epidemics  also  occasionally  appear  in  animals  and  plants ;  and 
the  subject  is  closed  by  the  author  by  the  remark,  "  How  far  | 
electricity  maybe  concerned  in  all  this,  it  is  diificult  at  present  i 
to  say ;  but  the  discoveries  which  philosophers  are  daily- 
making,  relative  to  the  extensive  operation  of  this  fluid,  (for 
Such  I  must  call  it,  till  a  better  name  be  found)  seem  to  en- 
courage a  suspicion  that  its  agency  is  concerned  in  producing 
every  change  in  the  universe."  With  this  remark,  which  is 
consigned  to  the  examination  of  the  reader,  we  leave  the  sub-  i 
ject,  and  pass  to  the  other  portions  of  the  work.  * 

1.  Electrical  state  of  the  Clouds,  After  the  union  of 
clouds  oppositely  electrified,  the  nimbus  which  is  formed  may 
acquire  a  strong  positive  charge,  and  exist  as  an  highly  electri- 
fied conductor ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  difference  between 
common  showers  and  thunderstorms,  consists  in  the  intensity 
of  the  charge,  which  the  numbers  acquires  after  its  formation. 
But  Mr.  Forster  thinks,  that  the  theory  is  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  formation  of  the  other  modifications  of  clouds ; 
and  that  experiments  and  observations  are  still  wanting  to 
determine  the  real  influence  of  electricity,  in  the  production  of 
these  phenomena. 

2.  Thunder  and  lightning.  Two  kinds  of  thunder  have 
been  noticed  by  meteorologists,  the  one  a  rattling,  exploding 
sound,  following  a  vivid  flash*  of  lightning  ;  the  other  rolling 
and  heavy ;  the  former  is  mischievous,  the  latter  innocent. 
The  first  is  ascribed  to  the  passage  of  electrical  matter  from 
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the  clouds  to  the  earth,  or  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds  ;  the 
second,  by  many  meteorologists,  to  the  combustion  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  But  what  proof,  we 
may  ask,  is  there,  that  hydrogen  gas,  in  an  uncombined  form^ 
exists  in  a  gaseous  state  in  the  air?  None.  The  opinion, 
altljough  it  has  been  maintained  since  the  discovery  of  oxygen 
gas,  is  entirely  gratuitous,  hypothetical,  and  improbable.  Should 
azote  or  nitrogen  be  proved  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  or,  in  other  words,  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  as  it  is 
conjectured  to  be,  this  idea  might  appear  less  extravagant.  Is 
it  not  most  probable,  that  the  rolling  protracted  thunder  may 
be  owing  to  the  passage  of  a  stream  of  electricity  from  cloud  to 
cloud  ?  Mr.  Forster  thinks,  that  most  of  the  flashes  of  light^ 
ning  never  reach  the  ground. 

3i  Silent  lightning*  This  electrical  phenomenon,  which 
is  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  heat  lightning,  and  which 
is  observed  in  warm  and  calm  evenings  in  summer,  is  ascribed 
hy  the  author  either  to  clouds  too  distant  to  be  observed,  or  to 
electrical  communication  between  the  damp  earth  and  the  hazy 
air  above ;  the  vapour  then  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  conducting  it  in  a  silent 
and  gradual  manner  from  one  to  the  other.   - 

4.  Aurora  Borealis.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion,  that 
this  phenomenon  is  connected  with  electricity^  and  "  the  rea- 
son why  these  Aurora?  only  happen  at  the  poles  has  been  saidl 
to  be  because,  in  high  latitudes  alone,  there  can  be  a  continual 
coating  of  ice  and  snow  to  prevent  the  electric  communication 
taking  place  between  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  above^ 
The  aurora  has,  also,  been  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth  may  have  electric  polarity  ;  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  centre  of  the  aurora  and  the  magnetic  poles,  which 
has  been  asserted,  is  a  circumstance  very  worthy  of  future 
consideration,  as  it  tends  to  establish  more  certainly  the  con- 
nexion between  electricity  and  magnetism."  The  most  recent 
opinion  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  beams  of  the  aurora  are 
magnets,  or  magnetic  cylinders  ;  and  the  idea  is  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  their  position  varies  with  the  declination  of  th© 
needle.  The  altitude  of  these  beams  differs,  exceedingly,  at 
different  times.  In  1751,  Femerus  of  Upsal,  calculated  theis' 
height  at  1006  miles,  while  those  which  appeared  at  London^ 
in  February,  1784,  were  estimated,  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  io 
amount  in  height  only  to  62  miles.  The  mean  height,  as 
calculated  from  observations  on  31  different  aurori^j  is  476. 
709  miles. 
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5.  Electricity  of  the  air,  Mr.  Forster  has  not  added 
much  to  this  subject. 

6.  De  hue's  aerial  electroscope,  more  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  electric  column,  is  a  very  ingenious  and 
philosophical  instrument,  the  construction  of  which  was  un- 
doubtedly suggested  by  the  discoveries  in  voltaic  electricity* 
As  its  structure  and  modes  of  operation  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting ;  as  it  is  affected  by  variations  in  the  electrical  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  may  be  made  subservient  to  the  pursuits  of 
the  meteorologist,  and  formed  without  much  difficulty,  we  shall 
describe  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Forster,  referring  those  who 
may  wish  a  more  accurate  account  to  De  Luc's  paper  in  the 
Philosophical  Journals  of  London. 

"  It  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  small,  circular,  and 
very  thin  plates,  about  the  diameter  of  a  sixpenny  piece,  of 
zinc  and  paper,  alternately  arranged,  and  forming  a  column, 
the  two  ends  of  which  are  made  to  approximate,  and  at  each 
of  them  is  attached  a  small  bell ;  a  metallic  clapper  is  then 
hung  between  them,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  then  insulated 
by  being  fixed  on  glass  stands.  One  end  of  the  column  is 
observed  to  become  electrified  pluSy  as  it  is  termed,  and  the 
other  minus  ;  consequently  one  of  the  bells  becomes  electrified 
plus  ov  positive,  and  the  other  minus  or  negative;  and  the 
metallic  clapper  moving  4*apidly  from  one  to  the  other,  to 
neutralize  the  electricities,  a  pulsation  is  produced,  and  the 
bells  ring.  Neither  the  heat  nor  cold,  dryness  nor  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  appears  to  have  any  considerable  influence  on 
the  action  of  this  instrument,  but  it  is  considerably  altered  by 
peculiarities  in  the  electric  state  of  the  atmosphere."  When 
the  circumstances  already  mentioned  indicate  a  disturbed  state 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  the  action  of  the  electroscope  is 
irregular  ;  if  rain  succeed,  it  is  silent.  "  Sometimes  they  ring 
weak  and  regular,  sometimes  weak  and  irregular ;  sometimes 
strong  and  regular,  at  others  strong,  but  irregular ;  the  inter- 
vals of  quiescence  are  sometimes  longer  than  at  others." 
"When  the  weather  is  settled,  when  only  diurnal  cumuli  pre- 
vail with  westerly  winds,  then  the  action  of  De  Luc's  column 
is  the  most  regular,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  most  wholesome 
weather."  These  columns  have  been  kept  in  action  in  this 
way  two  or  three  years. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  consists  of  further  investigations 
on  the  peculiarities  of  weather;  miscellaneous  observations  on 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air ;  and  superstitious  notions, 
which  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  an  observance  of  certain 
meteorological  phenomena ;  with  an  appendix,  including  obser- 
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vations  on  diet,  as  connected  with  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
diseases  ;  and  quotations  from  authors  who  have  written  on 
meteorology.  As  this  analysis,  however,  has  been  already 
extended  to  some  length,  and  embraces  the  most  important 
and  novel  part  of  the  work,  it  is  thought  unadvisable  to  pro- 
long it. 

The  fault  of  Mr.  Forster  is  in  writing  on  too  many  subjects. 
Had  the  work  been  confined  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  clouds, 
with  the  theory  of  their  formation  and  dissolution,  and  to  the 
phenomena  immediately  connected  with  them,  it  might  have 
been  rendered  not  only  more  interesting,  but  also  more  useful ; 
but  divided  as  it  now  is,  into  numerous  sections,  and  almost 
every  section  presenting  a  new  subject,  the  space  he  has 
allotted  for  each  is  too  limited  ;  and  many  of  the  curious  and 
important  phenomena  of  meteorology  are  passed  over,  in  a  very 
cursory  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the 
author  considers  it  merely  as  the  skeleton  of  a  much  larger  and 
more  perfect  work ;  and  as  he  has  here  shown  himself,  as  we 
knew  him  before,  to  be  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  we  trust  he  has  discovered  that 
the  cranium  of  man  exhibits  an  organ  of  meteorology,  which 
may  be  developed  in  proportion  as  the  genius  it  gives,  is  culti- 
vated. We  do  not,  indeed,  find  such  an  organ  in  the  catalogue 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  but  it  is  easy  to  make  one,  and  then  we  need 
not  fear  that  the  outlines  of  Mr.  Forster,  will  remain  in  the 
meagre  state  in  which  they  are  now  exhibited. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  one  remark. 
The  perusal  of  this  work  has  afforded  another  proof,  that 
electricity  is  rapidly  rising  in  importance,  as  a  general  agent  in 
the  operations  of  nature.  Its  influence  in  the  production  of 
many  of  her  grand  and  sublime  phenomena  is  admitted,  and  we 
recognise  its  agency  in  the  thunderstorm,  the  water-spout, 
the  whirlwind,  and  the  earthquake.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
equally  concerned  in  exciting  the  motions  of  matter,  on  which 
depend  the  changes  in  the  composition  of  inorganic  bodies. 
The  discoveries  and  researches  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  have 
rendered  it  probable,  that  affinity  is  connected  with  the  elec- 
trical energies  of  bodies ;  and  that  those  which  exhibit  the 
most  opposite  properties,  and  have  the  greatest  tendency  to 
combine,  are  such  as  discover  opposite  electrical  attractions. 
This  hypothesis,  much  amplified,  has  been  made  by  Berzelius, 
the  foundation  of  a  new  theory  of  chemical  science.  Nor  is 
this  all.  There  are  some  physiologists  of  great  name,  who 
have  more  than  hinted  at  the  probability  that  electricity  is  the 
moving  principle  of  the  living  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
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identify  the  nervous  and  electric  fluids.  Whatever  may  be 
said  about  the  influence  of  Lord  Bacon's  inductive  process, 
in  restraining  the  mind  from  hasty  and  imperfect  conclusions, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  with  regard  to  physics,  this  is 
the  age  of  novelty,  hypothesis,  and  theory.  Whether  elec- 
tricity will  ever  be  made  the  key-stone  of  one  great,  uniform, 
and  beautiful  system,  time  alone  can  unfold  to  us.  At  present 
the  properties,  the  phenomena  it  produces,  and  the  modes  of 
action  of  this  principle,  constitute  very  interesting  subjects  of 
research ;  and  he  who  labours  in  this  field,  can  scarcely  fail  of 
reaping  his  reward. 

As  the  reader  is  now,  probably,  fatigued  with  his  aerial 
excursion,  we  shall  replace  him  ou  terra  firma  and  retreat. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Domestic. 
HARVARD   UNIVERSITY. 

STATUTES   IN   RESPECT   TO  MEDICAL   INSTRUCTION   AND   DEGREES. 

I. 

THE  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  this  University  shall  con° 
sist  of  the  President,  and  of  the  Professors  and  Lecturers 
authorized  to  give  instruction  to  the  medical  students.  This 
faculty  shall  always  have  a  Dean  elected  by  themselves,  for 
such  periods,  as  they  may  think  proper,  and  may  also  adopt 
rules  for  their  own  government,  provided  that  the  same  do 
not,  in  any  respect,  contravene  the  laws  of  the  University. 

II. 

Students  of  medicine,  designing  to  attend  the  medical  lec-^ 
tares,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  matriculated  in  this  University, 
by  entering  their  names  with  the  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  medi^ 
cine,  to  be  enrolled  by  him ;  and  by  signing  an  obligation  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  University,  and  to  the  direction  of 
the  faculty  of  medicine. 

III. 

There  shall  be  four  meetings  holden  in  this  University  an^ 
nually,  by  the  faculty  of  medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  exam° 
ining  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Two 
of  these  meetings  shall  be  for  private  examinations,  and  shall 
be  holden  in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  in  Boston  5 
and  two  of  them  shall  be  for  public  examinations,  and  shall 
be  holden  in  some  one  of  the  hails  of  the  University  in  Cam- 
bridge. Three  members  of  the  faculty  at  least  shall  be  pre- 
sent at  every  examination.  The  first  meeting  for  private  ex-^ 
aminations  in  every  year  shall  be  holden  on  the  day,  next 
succeeding  that  on  which  the  winter  courses  of  medical  lec- 
tures shall  terminate,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  The  second  meet- 
ing for  private  examinations  shall  be  holden   on  the  Monday 
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next  but  one  preceding  the  day  of  the  annual  commencement 
in  the  University,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  In  extraordinary 
cases  the  faculty  may  hold  meetings  for  private  examinations 
at  other  periods.  The  meetings  for  public  examinations 
shall  be  hoiden  on  such  days  as  the  President  may  appoint, 
provided  that  the  same  shall  take  place  within  one  week  after 
the  termination  of  the  stated  annual  meetings  for  private  ex- 
aminations respectively.  All  the  meetings  described  in  this 
statute  may  be  continued  by  adjournment.  The  meetings  for 
the  public  examinations  shall  be  open  to  the  Governors  and 
instructors  of  (he  University,  to  the  fellows  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  and  to  such  other  respectable  persons 
as  may  choose  to  attend  them. 

IV. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  medicine  must  com- 
ply with  the  foHowing  conditions,  before  being  admitted  to  pri- 
vate examinations,  viz  : 

1.  They  shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  the  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College  on  each  of  the 
following  subjects,  viz  : 

Anatomy  and  Surgery — Chemistry — and  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic. 

2.  They  shall  have  employed  three  years  in  their  profes- 
sional studies,  under  the  direction  of  a  regular  practitioner  of 
medicine. 

3.  Those,  who  have  not  received  a  University  education, 
shall  satisfy  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  respect  to  Iheir  know- 
ledge of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philosophy. 

4.  Every  candidate,  intending  to  offer  himself  ffrr  private 
examination  shall,  three  weeks  previously,  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  the  Dean  of  the  faculty,  and  shall  at  the  same 
time  deliver,  or  transmit  to  the  Dean  a  dissertation,  written 
by  himself,  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  Every 
dissertation  shall  be  submitted,  by  the  Dean,  to  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  faculty  in  the  mode  which  they  shall  point  out. 

V. 

At  the  meetings  for  private  examinations,  Ihe  faculty  shall 
examine  all  those  candidates,  who  shall  present  themselves, 
after  having  complied  with  the  conditions  enumerated  jn  the 
fourth  of  these  statutes,  upon  the  following  branches  of  me- 
dical science  viz.  anatomy,  PHisioLOGr,  chemistry,  ma- 
teria   MEDICA,  PHARMACY,  MIDWIFERY,  SURGERY,  and  THE 
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THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  At  thcse  meetings 
every  candidate  shall  be  examined  separately,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  faculty  in  respect  to  each,  shall  be  made  and  de- 
clared to  him  immediately  after  the  examination  has  closed. 
The  decision  in  respect  to  each  candidate  shall  be  determined 
by  the  votes  of  the  major  part  of  the  members  of  the  facul- 
ty, present  at  the  examination  of  the  same ;  and  this  decision, 
if  favourable  to  the  candidate,  shall  be  recorded  by  the  Dean. 
In  the  decisions  to  be  made  at  these  meetings,  regard  shall  be 
had  to  the  dissertations,  as  well  as  to  the  examinations. 

VI. 

Those  candidates,  who  have  been  approved  according  to 
the  fifth  of  these  statutes,  may  present  themselves  at  the  pub- 
lic examination,  next  ensuing  after  such  approbation.  Each 
candidate,  so  presenting  himself,  shall  then  read  and  defend, 
or  be  examined  upon  the  dissertation,  which  he  shall  have 
previously  submitted  to  the  faculty.  At  the  close  of  each 
public  examination,  the  faculty  shall  decide,  in  respect  to  each 
candidate,  whether  he  shall  be  recommended  as  worthy  of 
the  degree  for  which  he  has  applied.  The  decision  of  the 
faculty  in  respect  to  all  those  candidates,  whom  they  do  so  re- 
commend, shall  be  recorded  by  the  Dean  and  shall  by  him 
be  certified  to  the  President,  to  be  laid  before  the  Senatus 
AcADEMicus.  The  candidates  will  learn  the  decisions  in 
respect  to  them  by  application  to  the  President. 

VII. 

Those  candidates,  who  have  received  from  the  Senatus 
Academicus  the  final  approbation,  will  be  directed  by  the 
President  to  appear  at  Cambridge,  at  such  time  as  he  may  ap- 
point, and  he  will  then  admit  each  of  them,  with  the  accus- 
tomed solemnities,  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine. 


NOTE. 

The  lectures  for  medical  students  on  the  various  branches 
mentioned  in  the  statutes,  are  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  in  Boston,  and  commence  annually  on  the 
third  Wednesday  in  November.  They  continue  three  months. 
During  the  lectures,  the  students  may  find  in  the  town  various 
opportunities  for  practical  instruction. 

The  Hollis  Professor  of  natural  philosophy  will  admit  medi- 
cal students  to  attend  the  lectures  on  natural  and  experiment 
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lal  philosophy.  The  lectures  are  delivered  ia  the  Philosophy 
Hall  at  Cambridge,  four  days  in  the  week,  between  the  mid- 
dle of  March  and  the  middle  of  July  annually.  In  order  to 
their  admission  such  students  must  produce,  to  the  Professor 
above  mentioned,  a  certificate  of  their  matriculation  from  the 
Dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  another  certificate  from 
the  Steward  of  the  University  that  they  have  paid  him  seven 
dollars  for  the  Treasurer.  Other  persons  may  be  admitted  to 
the  same  lectures,  with  the  approbation  of  the  President,  and 
producing  a  certificate  from  the  Steward  that  they  have  paid 
ten  doHars.  Application  to  be  made  in  writing  to  the  College 
Registrar. 

The  fee  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  medicine  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  College  Treasurer.  The  fee  is  twenty  dollars  for  a 
person  who  has  not  taken  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  arts  at 
any  College  or  University ;  fifteen  dollars  for  one  who  hag 
taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ;  and  ten  dollars  for  one  who  has 
taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arls. 

It  is  to  be  desired  that  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  should  comply  with  the  foregoing  statutes ; 
but  in  cases  where  they  operate  as  expost  facto  laws,  and 
thereby  occasion  any  considerable  inconvenience  to  candi- 
dates, exemptions  will  be  made  by  the  faculty  of  medicine. 


FACULTY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Rev.  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  d.d.  and  l.l.d« 
President  of  the  University. 

James  Jackson,  M.  D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac 
tice  of  Physic. 

John  C.  Warren,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery. 

John  Gorham,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Walter  Channing,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery. 

Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Lecturer   on  Materia  Medica,  and 
RuQiford  Professor  in  the  University. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Ware  is  Registrar  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Warren  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Wm.  Gamage,  jun.  M.  D.  is  Librarian  of  the  Medical  Col 

lege,  and 
Abner  Howe,  A.  B.  Sub-librarian. 
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Foreign. 

Extract  from  an  Essay  on  the  Bad  Effects  of  the  Incautious 
Use  of  Magnesia.     By  Everard  Brande,  Esq. 

A  LADY  was  recommended  to  take  magnesia,  in  consequence 
of  some  very  severe  nephritic  attacks,  accompanied  with  the 
passage  of  gravel.  She  was  desired  to  take  a  tea-spoonful 
every  night ;  and  Henry's  calcined  magnesia  was  preferred, 
as  that  always  operated  upon  the  bowels  and  "  carried  itself 
off,"  which  other  magnesia  did  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt 
heavy  and  uneasy  in  the  stomach.  The  dose  was  gradually 
increased  to  two  tea-spoonfuls,  in  order  to  produce  effect  up- 
on the  bowels,  which  this  quantity  never  failed  to  do ;  the 
symptoms  for  which  it  was  ordered  were  soon  removed,  but 
the  plan  was  persevered  in  two  years  and  a  half,  with  little 
intermission  or  irregularity  ;  so  that  as  the  average  weight  of 
a  tea-spoonful  is  at  least  forty  grains,  and  the  average  dose 
was  a  tea-spoonful  and  a  half,  it  may  be  presumed  that  she 
took  during  the  above  period  between  nine  and  ten  pounds 
troy. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  autumn  she  suffered  severely  by  a 
miscarriage,  and  shortly  afterward  by  an  attack  of  biliary  cal- 
culi ;  subsequent  to  which  she  became  sensible  of  a  tender- 
ness in  the  left  side  just  above  the  groin,  connected  with  a 
deep  seated  tumour,  obscurely  to  be  felt  upon  pressure,  and 
subject  to  attacks  of  constipation,  with  painful  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  bowels,  tenesmus,  and  a  highly  irritable  state  of 
stomach ;  these  attacks  recurred  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
varying  in  violence,  but  requiring  the  use  of  active  remedies  ; 
during  one  of  them,  about  the  middle  of  last  March,  a  large, 
quantity  of  sand  was  voided  by  the  rectum,  attended  with  a 
peculiar  acute  and  distressing  pain  in  the  seat  of  the  tumour 
above  mentioned.  This  was  lost.  The  following  day,  howev- 
er, the  same  kind  of  evacuation,  happened  again,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  which  being  saved  and  measured,  was  found  to 
amount  to  two  pints.  Another  attack  took  place  upon  the  5th. 
of  April,  when  several  irregular  lumps  of  a  soft  light  brown 
substance  were  voided,  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  mass 
broken  down,  and  when  dry  extremely  friable  :  a  part  of  each 
of  these  two  last  were  subjected  to  a  careful  analysis,  and 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  sub-carbonate  of  magnesia  concret- 
ed by  the  mucus  of  the  bowels,  in  the  proportion  of  about  40 
per  cent. 

Vol.  VL  13 
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The  use  af  magnesia  was  now  given  up,  and  that  of  an  active 
purgative  medicine  enjoined,  with  some  other  necessary  di- 
rections, and  there  is  every  appearance  of  returning  health,  al- 
though some  slight  attacks  have  recurred,  and  small  portions  of 
the  same  concretion  still  occasionally  come  away. 

An  instance,  in  many  respects  resembling  this,  has  lately  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  some  gentlemen  of  eminence  in  this 
town,  in  which  not  only  large  quantities  of  a  concretion  of 
a  similar  description  were  voided,  but  upon  examination  af- 
ter death,  which  took  place  perhaps  six  months  after  any 
magnesia  had  been  taken,  a  collection,  supposed  to  be  from 
four  to  six  pounds,  was  found  embedded  in  the  head  of  the 
colon,  which  was,  of  course,  much  distended.  Some  notes 
which  were  made  of  this  case  are,  I  fear,  not  to  be  found. — 
Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

PRACTICE    OF    MEDICINE. 

I.— Syphilis  is  occasionally  observed  in  infants,  and  it 
becomes  a  question  of  some  importance  to  ascertain,  whether, 
in  the  event  of  the  nurse  not  being  the  mother  of  the  child, 
the  disease  has  been  communicated  by  the  child  or  the  nurse. 
The  following  paper,  by  M.  Cullerier,  which  was  read  to 
the  Societe  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  in  January  last,  is  drawn 
up  expressly  with  the  view  of  laying  down  rules,  by  which 
the  fact  may  be  determined.  In  translating  it  we  have  left 
out  such  of  the  cases  as  appeared  the  least  important.  The 
paper  is  intitled  "  Observations  sur  la  Contagion  Si/philiti' 
que,  dans  les  Rapports  des  Nonrrices  avec  les  Nourris- 
sons.^^ 

"  Symptoms  of  syphilis  are  often  observed  in  infants  many 
days,  weeks,  or  months,  and  sometimes  even  years,  after  birth ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  the  disease  is  communicated 
by  an  infant  to  the  nurse  by  whom  it  is  suckled.  In  the  hospi- 
tal Des  Veneriens  nurses  are  occasionally  found  who  have 
been  affected  in  this  manner :  but  it  is,  also,  not  uncommon  to 
see  nurses  who,  either  by  their  own  misconduct,  or  that  of 
their  husbands,  have  communicated  to  their  nursling  the  virus 
with  which  they  are  tainted.  I  am  occasionally  consulted, 
both  by  nurses  and  the  parents  of  nursed  children,  regarding 
this  disease,  and  to  decide  whether  the  infant  or  the  nurse  have 
communicated  it.  The  following  observations  are  intended 
for  the  government  of  those  who  may  be  required  to  decide  in 
cases  of  this  description,  particularly  when  they  are  brought 
into  a  court  of  justice.  I  will  commence  with  a  case  which  is 
still  pending  in  one  of  the  civil  tribunals  of  Paris. 
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^''  Case  first* — About  three  months  ago  the  President  of  the 
Court  des  Vacations  brought  before  me,  at  the  request  of 
the  counsel  of  the  parties,  a  nurse  with  her  nursling,  to  be  ex- 
amined as  to  the  state  of  their  health.  I  made  the  following 
report. 

" certifies  having  found  upon  M^^  C^^,  the  wife 

of  M^=^,  a  nurse — 1°.  some  blotches  upon  the  breast,  of  a 
bright  brown  colour  ;.— 2^  others  nearly  of  the  same  hue,  some 
of  which  were  covered  with  thin  scales,  on  the  right  side  ;— 
S^  three  or  four  spots  resembling  the  preceding,  with  a  small 
tubercle,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  ; — 4°.  seven  or  eight 
small,  widely  scattered  blotches  on  diflfer^nt  parts  of  the  body : 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  these  blotches,  the  scaly  spots,  and 
the  tubercle,  are  the  probable  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  a 
secondary  syphilis.  I  added,  that  the  nurse  had  assured  me 
that  she  had  had  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  on  the  breasts ;  but 
I  could  perceive  no  traces  of  them. 

"  — certifies  that  the  infant  of  Sir  and  Lady  L^^,  the 

child  nursed  by  M"^"^,  aged  about  one  year,  has — V.  a  round 
superficial  ulcer  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  lip,  near  the  frse- 
num; — 2°.  another  foul  ulcer,  nearly  circular,  and  of  two  or 
three  lines  in  diameter,  situated  on  the  perineum  ;  and  that 
these  ulcers  present  the  characteristics  of  those  of  a  primary 
venereal  affection. 

" certifies  finally,  that  not  having  seen  the  disease  in 

its  commencement,  either  in  the  nurse,  her  husband,  the  infant, 
or  its  parents,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  positively  whether  the 
infant  communicated  or  received  the  infection. 

"  The  tears  and  asseverations  of  the  nurse  interested  me  in 
her  favour  ;  but  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to  raise  doubts  in  my 
mind,  which  I  was  anxious  to  remove ;  and  therefore  I  examined 
the  parents,  on  whom  I  could  discover  no  signs  either  of  a 
present  affection,  nor  cicatrices  of  past  disease. 

"  At  the  first  visit,  the  nurse  informed  me  that  one  of  her 
daughters,  a  girl  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  a  sore 
throat,  which  she  supposed  she  had  caught  from  kissing  the 
infant.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  examine  her,  as  she  was 
left  at  home,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  from  Paris. 
About  three  wrecks  afterwards,  however,  the  nurse  and  her 
daughter  were  brought  to  me  by  a  legal  warrant.  The  former 
appeared  in  a  state  of  health  ;  but  on  examining  the  mouth  of 
the  daughter,  I  found  the  amygdalse  ulcerated ;  and  on  the  left 
labium  pudendse,  a  large  tuberculous  pustule.  If  I  had  made 
no  further  inquiries,  there  was  reason  for  concluding  that  the 
disease  was  communicated  rather  by  this  girl  than  by  the  infant ; 
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and  this  conclusion  was  confirmed  bj  an  examination  of  the 
vulva.  I  found  some  small  ulcers  on  the  interior  of  the  nym- 
phse ;  the  hymen  was  lacerated ;  and  the  entrance  of  the  va- 
gina was  of  a  size  sufficient  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  girl  had 
had  frequent  sexual  connexion,  which  she  afterwards  confessed 
was  the  fact.  From  this  discovery  it  was  evident  that  the  ul- 
cerated mouth  of  the  child  had  been  produced  by  the  reiterated 
kisses  of  the  daughter  of  the  nurse ;  and  it  was  probable  that 
the  ulcer  on  the  perineum  had  proceeded  from  its  having  been 
moistened  by  her  saliva,  a  custom  which  is  not  uncommon 
among  nurses.  I  did  not  acquaint  either  the  father  or  his 
counsel  with  my  opinion;  but  requested  that  the  daughter 
should  be  examined  by  my  colleague  before  being  admitted 
into  the  hospital  Des  Veneriens,  where  she  wished  to  be  placed. 
I  saw  no  more  of  her. 

"Where  lay  the  culpability?  On  one  hand,  an  infant  a 
year  old  has  two  simple,  superficial,  primary  ulcers  ;  but  the 
parents  are  free  from  any  symptom  of  syphilis,  or  any  mark  of 
previous  disease  :  on  the  other,  the  nurse  has  suspicious  symp- 
toms, or  rather  symptoms  of  a  secondary  affection.  Her 
daughter  has  ulcers  on  the  amygdales,  a  large  pustule  on 
one  of  the  labia,  and  ulcerations  on  the  nymphae ;  and  al- 
though still  young,  bears  evident  marks  of  having  had  fre- 
quent sexual  intercourse.  Notwithstanding  these  proofs  of 
culpability  in  the  nurse's  family,  she  pursued  the  parents 
of  the  child,  for  damages.  The  opinion  of  the  public,  and  that 
of  the  judge,  was  in  favour  of  the  guilty,  merely  because,  said 
they,  country  folks  are  not  corrupt  enough  to  complain  without 
a  cause. 

"  Case  second,  is  another  instance  of  a  child  being  affected, 
and  ike  disease  traced  to  the  nurse. 

''Case  third.— M,    M.  Marchais    and  Halle   had  attended 

Madam  M ,  and   her   infant :  the  one    as   an  accoucheur, 

the  other  as  a  physician.  This  child,  which  was  suckled  at 
home  by  a  Parisian  nurse,  had,  a  few  months  after  birth,  a 
gathering,  and  some  slight  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  Pus  was  dis- 
charged from  the  nose  ;  the  respiration  became  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  the  strength  gradually  decreased.  The  infant 
was  in  this  state  when  I  was  requested  to  see  it.  Neither  the 
physician  nor  the  accoucheur  had  perceived  any  symptom  of 
a  venereal  affection  upon  the  parents  ;  but  the  father  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  had  that  disease  before  marriage ;  assuring 
us,  however,  that  he  had  been  completely  cured.  M.  M.  Halle 
and  Marchais  had  not  perceived  any  thing  on  the  infant  for 
soaie  months  after  birth,  except  a  faint  brown  spot  upon  the 
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scrotum,  which  ahnost  entirely  disappeared  without  any  topical 
application. 

"  The  nurse  had  some  superficial  ulcerations  on  the  breasts 
and  some  mealy  and  scaly  eruptions  on  the  chest  and  arms. 
The  genitals  were  not  examined,  as  we  were  unwilling  to  awaken 
any  suspicion;  and,  after  the  avowal  of  the  father,  and  the 
brown  spot  on  the  scrotum,  it  was  probable  that  the  disease  was 
hereditary.  I  was  not,  however,  of  this  opinion,  as  I  found 
the  blotch  on  the  scrotum  insignificant ;  and,  from  the  cutaneous 
affection  of  the  nurse,  1  was  persuaded  that  she  had  affected 
the  child.  It  was  nevertheless,  agreed,  that  my  suspicions 
should  not  be  hinted  to  the  nurse,  and  that  her  disease  should 
be  called  tetters  (Dartres.)  The  plan  of  treatment  was  agreed 
upon  ;  but  the  infant,  being  too  much  exhausted,  died,  without 
having  been  able  to  take  any  medicine. 

"  The  parents,  being  fully  persuaded  that  the  nurse  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  disease  received  from  them,  engaged  her  to  re- 
main with  them  after  the  death  of  the  infant,  to  be  cured  of  her 
tetters.  She  consented  to  this  proposal,  and  I  was  desired 
to  attend  her.  Before  beginning,  I  requested  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  whole  body  ;  but  she  objected 
on  account  of  the  menses  being  upon  her.  Some  days  after- 
wards I  renewed  my  request,  when  she  again  put  off*  the  exa- 
mination for  two  days  ;  and  next  day,  having  declared  that  she 
would  go  home,  she  thanked  Mr.  M.  for  all  he  had  done  for  her, 
and  proposed  to  do,  but  refused  to  wait  upon  me.  She  has 
never  since  re-entered  her  master's  house.  Would  she  have 
conducted  herself  in  this  manner,  if  she  had  not  been  culpable  T 
It  has  since  been  ascertained  that  her  husband,  the  driver  of  a 
fiacre,  is  an  abandoned  character. 

'^  The  fourth  case  resembles  the  third  in  some  particulars. 
The  child  died  ;  and,  although  it  was  known  that  the  husband 
of  the  nurse,  and  the  nurse  herself,  had  been  lately  treated  for 
syphilis,  until  the  symptoms  had  disappeared,  yet  the  parents 
of  the  infant  kept  her  for  three  months,  until  she  was  fairly 
•  cured ;  whilst  they  themselves  remained  in  perfect  health.  M. 
Cullerier  remarks,  Mhat  every  day's  experience  proves  that 
the  symptoms  disappear  spontaneously,  although  the  virus  still 
remains  in  the  system.' 

"  Case  jfi/f/i.— About  two  years  ago,  a  nurse  brought  to  rae 
an  infant,  six  or  eight  weeks  old,  upon  the  labia  and  anus  of 
whom  there  were  some  incipient  pustules.  I  informed  her 
that  the  child  had  symptoms  of  a  contagious  disorder,  and 
desired  her  to  acquaint  the  parents  with  my  suspicions.  The 
genitals  of  the  nurse  were  free  from  any  diseased  appearances. 
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nor  were  there  any  upon  the  nipples.  Eight  days  afterwards 
the  nurse  returned,  and  brought  with  her,  her  nursling,  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  infant,  and  a  physician.  The  symp- 
toms on  the  child  had  become  less  unequivocal,  and  some 
ulcers  had  appeared  upon  the  breasts  of  the  nurse.  The 
parents  wished  to  throw  the  blame  upon  the  nurse,  alleging 
that  they  were  in  good  health,  whilst  she  had  ulcers  upon 
her  breasts  :  but  I  stated,  that  when  she  waited  upon  me,  eight 
days  before,  the  nipples  were  in  a  healthy  state,  although  the 
nursling  was  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  disease. 
They  agreed  to  take  the  infant  from  her,  and  give  her  an  in- 
demnification, which  she  accepted  ;  but  the  answer  of  the  father 
to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him,  explained  the  origin 
of  the  disease. 

"  I  could  relate  many  other  cases  of  this  kind ;  but  they 
would  be  superfluous,  and  the  relation  would  merely  be  a  re- 
petition of  nearly  the  same  circumstances. 

"The  conclusions  which  the  facts  authorize,  appear  to  be, 
1.  That  if  the  breasts  of  the  nurse  and  the  mouth  of  the  child 
only  are  at  the  same  time  diseased,  we  ought  not  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  until  we  have  other  evi- 
dences. 2.  That  if  the  breasts  of  the  nurse  only  be  diseased, 
whilst  other  marks  of  disease,  besides  those  in  the  mouth,  are 
apparent  on  the  infant,  it  is  very  probable  the  complaint  has 
been  communicated  by  the  child.  3.  That  if  the  infant  has 
no  disease  except  of  the  mouth,  and  other  marks  of  it  appear 
on  other  parts  of  the  nurse  besides  the  breast,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  the  infant  has  imbibed  the  disease  with  the  breast- 
milk.  4.  That  if  the  nurse  have  secondary  symptoms,  and 
the  child  primary  only,  the  probability  is,  that  the  complaint 
has  been  communicated  from  the  nurse,  or  some  other  person 
by  whom  the  infant  may  have  been  kept.  5.  That  if  the  child 
have  secondary  symptoms,  the  disease  is  probably  hereditary. 
6.  That  in  doubtful  cases,  nothing  should  be  neglected  which 
may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth :  by  examining  all  the 
concomitant  circumstances,  the  veil  may  be  generally  removed  ; 
although  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  temporize,  and  to  do 
nothing  precipitately." 


SCALE    OF    CHEMICAL    EQUIVALENTS. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  done  an  important  service  to  practical 
chemists,    by  the  invention    of  this  scale,    as    it   indicates 
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with  great  precision,  the  composition  of  a  multitude  of  salts, 
and  presents  at  one  view  a  mass  of  information,  which  before 
could  be  collected  only  by  consulting  some  large  work  on 
chemistry.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sliding  scale, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. 

"  It  was  first  observed  by  Richter,  that  when  two  neutral 
salts  are  made  to  decompose  each  other,  the  neutrality  of 
neither  is  disturbed.  •  Thus,  if  you  dissolve  one  hundred 
grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  water,  and  pour  into  the  solu- 
tion, muriate  of  barytes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose 
the  whole  of  the  sulphate,  two  new  neutral  salts  will  be 
formed,  namely,  sulphate,  of  barytes,  and  muriate  of  potash. 
If  into  the  muriate  of  potash  thus  formed  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  dropped  to  decompose  it; 
two  new  neutral  salts  will  be  formed,  namely,  nitrate 
of  potash  and  muriate  of  silver.  Thus  the  same  weight 
of  potash  has  been  successively  united  with  sulphuric, 
muriatic,  and  nitric  acids.  The  weight  of  barytes,  that  neu- 
tralized the  muriatic  acid,  neutralized,  likewise,  the  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  combined  with  the  potash  which  had  neutral- 
ized the  sulphuric  acid.  These  observations  of  Kichter  were 
still  further  generalized  by  Berthollet ;  but  it  is  to  Dalton  we 
owe  the  full  generalization  of  the  facts,  and  the  explanation  of 
them.  He  supposes  that  bodies  unite  atom  to  atom,  and  show- 
ed how  the  weights  of  the  atoms  of  bodies  might  be  ascer- 
tained. 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  divided  the  slides  of  a  scale  into  the 
logarithmic  spaces  from  ten  to  three  hundred  and  twenty,  by 
a  method  which  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
logarithms,  or  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  line  of  numbers  is 
laid  down  in  Gunter's  scale.  Re  considers  ten  as  representing 
the  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen.  On  both  sides  the  scale  he 
has  written  the  substances  most  familiar  to  chemists,  viz.  the 
acids,  bases,  water  and  principal  salts,  each  opposite  to  the 
number  on  the  slide,  which  corresponds  with  the  weight  of 
an  atom  of  it.  Suppose,  now,  we  want  to  know  how  much 
oxygen  combines  with  two  hundred  of  mercury  ;  bring 
two  hundred  on  the  slide  opposite  to  mercury  in  the  scale, 
then  over  against  oxygen  on  the  slide,  v/ill  be  found 
sixteen,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required.  Suppose  we 
want  to  know  how  much  oxide  of  copper  combines  with 
sixty  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  bring  sulphuric  acid  opposite 
to  sixty,  and  we  shall  find  over  against  oxide  of  copper 
sixty-one,  the  number  required.  The  sliding  rule  is  fitted 
to  answer  an  infinite  number  of  similar  questions.  His 
scale  is  referred  to  carbonate  of  lime,  which  he  considers  as 
the  most  exact  standard  of  comparison  that  can  be  obtained. '' 
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This  invention  unites  simplicity  and  ingenuity  with  much 
convenience.  Some  of  the  scales  have  reached  th  is  country, 
and  they  will  be  found  useful  to  every  one  who  attends  to 
the  details  of  chemistry. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  following  Postscript  to  the  Analysis  of  the  waters  of 
the  Congress  Spring,  was  received  too  late  for  insertion 
in  its  proper  place* 

SINCE  the  above  analysis  was  made,  I  have  met  with  two 
other  analyses  of  the  same  water,  the  one  by  Dr.  Sea- 
man, the  other  by  Dr.  Cutbush;  I  am  happy  that  their 
results,  tend  generally  to  confirm  mine.  Doctor  Seaman  found 
the  solid  contents  of  the  water  to  consist  of 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  5*2  grains 

Muriate  of  Soda,  .  .  31-6 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  .  38*0 
Carbonate  of  Iron,        .      1*7 


76-5 


Doctor  Cutbush  found 

Sulphate  of  Soda, 

Muriate  of  Soda, 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 

.     .     .     .      Magnesia, 

....      Iron, 
and  a  portion  of  Silica,  but  he  was  doubtful  whether  it  existed 
in  the  water,  or  was   an  accidental  mixture.     I  did  not  find  a 
trace  of  iron,  but  the  water  which  I  examined  had  been  several 
weeks  from  the  spring. 

J.  F.  DANA. 

Cambridge,  January  5,  1817. 
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Prognosticks  in  Fevers,  adapted  more  particularly  to  those 
of  New-England,  by  Joseph  Comstock,  one  of  the  Cen- 
sors of  the  Rhode- Island  Medical  Society,  Honorary 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  &c. 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

IN  the  new  world,  such  a  deviation  occurs  in  diseases 
from  those  of  the  old,  that  nothing  seems  more  urgently 
needed,  than  a  treatise  to  help  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  their 
terminations.  Whether  the  present  will  contribute  any  thing 
to  that  effect,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  determine.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  the  remarks,  here  offered,  are  the  result  of 
considerable  experience  and  attentive  observation. 

Before  proceeding  to  more  minute  particulars,  I  shall  sub- 
mit a  few  leading  and  general  principles. 

First,  Habit,  which  is  capable  of  producing  such  great 
changes  in  every  thing  relating  to  man,  must  come  in  for  a 
share  in  our  prognosis  of  diseases  ;  for  almost  every  danger- 
ous symptom,  may,  by  habit  alone,  lose  somewhat  of  its  dan- 
gerous tendency,  such  as  haemoptysis,  hgematemesis,  irregular 
pulse,  asphyxia,  symptoms  of  croup,  &c. 

Second,  Hereditary  predisposition,  and  the  diseases  by 
which  the  ancestors  of  our  patients  came  to  their  ends,  may 
with  great  propriety  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Third,  Those  sick  persons,  whose  parents  were  related  to 
each  other,  as  the  children  of  cousins,  are  not  quite  so  likely 
to  live  through  violent  diseases  as  others ;  this  observation 
applies  more  particularly  to  childhood. 

Vol.  VT.  ^4 
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Fourth,  Fever  sometimes  affects  the  system  unequally, 
some  functions  remaining  unimpaired,  such  as  the  sick  person 
retaining  his  appetite,  not  being  thirsty,  being  able  to  walk 
about,  iiaving  a  cool  skin,  a  moist  tongue,  and  retaining  his 
attachment  to  the  world  and  his  cares  for  business.  These 
things  are  thought  favourable  by  the  sick  person  and  his  family, 
but  are  often  the  reverse  ;  for  the  thread  of  life  is  cut  by  the 
morbid  cause  acting  with  concentrated  violence  upon  a  parti- 
cular part,  whereas,  if  the  mischief  had  been  more  equally 
divided,  and  every  function  had  borne  a  share  of  the  hurt  ben, 
the  healthy  tendency  of  the  system  might  have  overcome  the 
disease. 

Fifth,  Extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  prognosticating 
during  the  reign  of  mortal  epidemicks,  for  a  symptom  at  other 
times  not  esteemed  dangerous,  will  at  such  periods  denote 
great  danger.  Instances  happened  at  Hartford,  illustrating 
this  remark,  when  the  spotted  fever  prevailed  there.  Young 
women  with  nothing  more  than  the  common  symptoms  of 
hysteria,  were  found  sinking  into  the  arms  of  death  with  the 
prevailing  disease,  thus  disguised. "^ 

Sixth,  The  reverse  of  this  sometimes  happens,  and  symp- 
toms usually  fatal  will  not  denote  that  certain  fatality,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to  them :  such  as  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  pulse,  and  loss  of  sight,  in  spotted  fevers  ;  which 
have  not,  as  we  are  assured,  always  proved  fatal  symptoms. 

Seventh,  Circumspection  is  necessary  on  another  account, 
for  during  mortal  epidemics,  unfavourable  symptoms  lie  hid- 
den and  ready  to  invade  when  least  expected,  even  when 
many  favourable  symptoms  have  flattered  us  with  hopes  of  re- 
covery. Such  diseases  carry  on  an  irregular  warfare  against 
the  human  species,  and  resemble  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
earth,  as  the  Algerines  in  Africa,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
American  wilderness,  who  pillage  and  destroy  after  having 
given  assurances  of  peace  and  friendship.  Remedies,  upon 
such  irregular  diseases,  resemble  treaties  with  these  nations; 
for  although  they  feel  their  effects  and  in  some  measure  seem 
to  be  under  their  control,  yet  when  one  symptom  is  alleviated, 
another  as  bad  or  worse  seems  to  lie  in  ambush,  ready  to  assail, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  when  least  expected. 

Having  finished  these  premises,  we  will  now  speak  of  prog- 
nosticating from  certain  signs,  as  displayed  by  the  effects  of 
fever  upon  different  parts  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 


*  See  Dr.  Strong's  Inaugural  Dissertation. 
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I.  Of  the  countenance  and  external  parts. 

1.  A  countenance  expressive  of  distress  and  anguish,  some- 
times denotes  a  more  alarming  state  of  the  patient  than  can  be 
otherwise  discovered.  One  of  the  eyes  appearing  smaller,  or 
more  sunk  than  the  other,  is  almost  an  uniformly  fatal  sign. 
I  do  not  know,  that  I  have  ever  known  but  one  single  exception. 

A  sharpness  of  the  features,  and  extreme  paleness,  are  high- 
ly dangerous. 

Persons,  who  in  sickness  resemble  their  ancestors  more  than 
usual,  may  be  suspected  of  having  the  soft  parts  extremely 
wasted,  as  this  resemblance  may  have  its  existence  only  in  the 
bones. 

Sleeping  with  the  eyes  partly  open  is  unfavourable,  but  not 
always  fatal.  Hippocrates  is  said  to  have  considered  it  a  sign 
of  death  if  the  white  of  the  eye  was  not  covered  in  sleep,  un- 
less the  patient  had  diarrhjea,  or  was  accustomed  to  sleep  in 
this  manner  in  health.  Dr.  Zimmermann  remarks,  that  he  saw 
Baron  Haller  ill  and  asleep  in  this  manner,  but  that  he  hap- 
pily recovered.  The  eyes  being  glazed  or  having  a  glossy 
appearance,  is  usually  fatal.  I  have  known  this  to  be  the  first 
symptom  of  death. 

Yellowness,  and  spots  on  the  skin  in  the  fevers  not  strictly 
eruptive,  are  dangerous  :  the  darker  the  colour,  the  greater  the 
danger. 

3.  A  continuance  of  the  plumpness  of  the  body  and  no  ap- 
parent wasting  of  the  flesh  in  fevers,  is  rather  a  rare  but  very 
bad  symptom.  The  whole  weight  of  the  disease  being  divert- 
ed from  the  skin,  fat,  and  muscles,  falls  with  increased  force 
upon  the  viscera,  and  the  patient  is  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
destroyed. 

4.  A  reddish,  purple,  or  livid  colour  of  the  hands,  with 
coldness,  is,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  uniformly  fatal.  The 
settling  of  blood  under  the  finger  nails,  which  is  so  often  looked 
for  by  the  people,  is  very  fallacious.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  coldness  of  death  is  most  apt  to  begin  about  the  wrists, 
and  is  first  discoverable  at  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  on 
the  sides,  corresponding  with  the  thumb  and  little  finger. 

5.  A  bloated,  strangulated  countenance,  thickening  of  the 
lips,  sallow,  yellow,  or  sub-livid  complexion,  denote  much 
danger,  as  does  a  swelled  abdomen,  and  a  leaden  colour  of  the 
face. 

6.  A  soft,  flabby,  velvet-like  feeling  of  the  skin  and  mus- 
cular parts,  denotes  such  a  loss  of  tone  and  energy  as  to  lead 
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us  to  augur  unfavourably.  This  velvet-like  feeling  of  all  the 
soft  parts  is  in  some  dangerous  cases  of  ataxic  fever,  the 
only  sign  of  alarm.  I  have  noticed  it  most  frequently  in 
children. 

7.  A  depressed,  dead,  sunken  look  of  the  eyes,  denotes  the 
body  to  be  extremely  wasted,  or  otherwise  an  affection  of  the 
brain.  In  persons  who  are  about,  however,  it  denotes  hepatic 
affection,  as  in  the  exiled  emperor  of  France  and  many  others. 


II.  Of  the  respiration. 

A  rattling  of  saliva  at  every  breath  without  any  attempt,  or 
without  the  power  to  remove  it,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs 
of  speedy  fatality  ;  and  if  accompanied  with  a  drawing  down 
of  the  under  jaw  at  every  breath,  the  patient  must  be  consider- 
ed as  in  the  article  of  death. 

A  sighing  and  interrupted  breathing,  as  also  snoring  respira- 
tion, denote  such  an  affection  of  the  brain  as  is  irrecoverable. 
Very  quick  breathing,  like  that  of  a  person  after  running,  bears 
a  deathly  aspect. 

The  number  of  times  which  we  breathe  in  a  minute,  or  given 
space,  is  reckoned  in  the  proportion  of  one  fourth  of  the  num- 
ber of  pulsations  ;  but  this  is  thought  by  Baron  Haller  not  to 
bold  good  in  diseases. 

Boerhaave  accounts  small  respiration  a  dangerous  sign. 
Hippocrates  observes,  that  great  breathing  is  great  externally, 
and  small  internally ;  which  is  exactly  correct ;  for  great  ex- 
ternal breathing,  when  the  breast  heaves,  and  the  shoulders 
and  ribs  are  elevated,  is  accompanied  with  very  little  dilata- 
tion of  the  lungs  ;  whereas  a  full  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  ac- 
companied with  scarce  any  motion  of  the  sternum  ribs  or  shoul- 
ders. 

This  laborious  respiration  may  arise,  however,  from  other 
causes  than  extreme  delibitj  ;  as  from  a  tense  abdomen,  or 
effusion  inio  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  even  from 
less  dangerous  causes ;  as  from  costiveness,  flatulency  and 
asthma. 

It  is  said  by  Zimmermann,  that  Hippocrates,  Galen  and 
Alpinus,  considered  a  slow  and  small  respiration,  when  the 
patient  could  hardly  be  perceived  to  breathe,  as  the  forerunner 
of  death,  and  decisively  mortal.  This,  however,  must  be  strictly 
applied  to  fevers,  or  other  diseases  beside  hypochondriasis  and 
hysteria,  in  which  this,  as  well  as  the  laborious  respiration  be- 
fore mentioned,  happen  with  impunity. 
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III.  Of  the  motions  of  the  body. 

1.  Turning  frequently  as  though  there  was  no  easy  place 
in  the  bed,  and  rising  upwards  as  though  about  to  get  out  of  it 
over  the  pillows,  are  highly  dangerous  motions. 

2.  Tossing  about,  and  drawing  the  bed-clothes  frequently, 
as  though  they  could  not  be  any  how  made  to  lie  in  the  de- 
sired form,  picking  the  bed-clothes,  or  a  fealher,  rag,  or  any 
such-like  substance,  and  picking  or  pulling  parts  of  the  body, 
are  all  extremely  unfavourable. 

3.  Rolling  the  eyes,  grating  the  teeth,  stretching  out  the 
limbs  unnaturally,  are  of  bad  import,  and  when  other  circum* 
stances  render  a  case  doubtful,  these  are  sufficient  to  decide  it 
unfavourably.  Smacking  the  lips,  in  a  certain  fever  described 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Lind,  was  esteemed  fatal.  In  the  ataxic 
fevers  of  late  years,  called  spotted,  and  by  other  names,  and 
particularly  in  pneumonia  typhoides,  a  very  unusual  symptom 
has  been  noticed,  and  which  when  occuring  early,  has,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  proved  uniformly  fatal;  this  is  scratching 
the  head.  The  first  time  I  noticed  it  was  in  a  lady,  whose 
habits  forbade  any  suspicion  of  its  arising  from  an  external 
cause,  had  not  her  extreme  illness  also  forbade  it.  The  disease 
proved  fafal  to  her;  and  I  was  led  from  that  and  several  other 
cases  which  occured,  to  suppose,  what  I  now  believe  to  be 
the  fact,  that  it  arose  from  effusion,  or  erysipelatous  inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  its  meninges. 

4.  The  under  jaw  being  put  in  motion  in  breathing,  inter- 
minable hiccups,  and  constant  tenesmus,  are  fatal. 

5.  Flatulence,  evinced  by  borborygmi,  belching,  and  break- 
ing wind,  is  favourable,  and  sometimes  denotes  recovery  when 
almost  every  thing  else  points  toward  the  grave. 

6.  For  a  sick  person  to  wish  to  sit  up,  when  entirely  unable, 
for  him  to  wish  to  be  removed  into  another  room,  or  to  be 
carried  home  when  already  at  home,  are  all  unfavourable  and 
often  fatal  symptoms. 

7.  A  tremuor  of  the  under  lip,  arms,  hands  and  chin,  denotes 
the  presence  of  a  very  severe  disease,  and  in  the  fevers  of  New- 
England  appears  to  have  taken  the  place  of  subsultus  tendinum, 
which  however  occasionally  happens,  and  is  of  much  the  same 
import.  A  rigidity^sf  one  or  more  of  the  limbs  is  generally  an 
attendant  on  approaching  dissolution. 

8.  According  to  Galen  and  Duretus,  convulsions  succeed- 
ing delirium  are  fatal :  but  Dr.  Zimmermann,  who  tells  us  this, 
remarks,  that  he  has  seen  it  happen  and  the  patient  do  well  ; 
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and  this  in  one  instance  has  been  the  result  of  my  own  ex- 
perience, but  in  others  it  has  proved  fatal.  Convulsions  fol- 
lowing  stupor,  I  esteem  to  augur  unfavourably. 


IV.  Of  the  Excretions. 

1.  Universal  or  partial  haemorrhages  which  cannot  be 
checked,  unceasing  puking  or  retching,  excessive  and  con- 
stant sweats,  all  usually  prove  fatal,  as  does  unconscious  diar- 
rhaea. 

2.  Of  diarrhcea,  in  general,  it  may  be  aflSrmed,  that  it  is 
most  dangerous  in  pneumonick  affections,  as  in  pleurisy,  peri- 
pneumony,  and  phthisis  pulmonalis.  In  bilious  fevers  it  is  often 
favourable  ;  in  typhous,  nervous,  and  putrid  fevers,  it  is  on  the  . 
contrary  more  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  seldom  critical  in  the  fe-  * 
vers  of  this  climate,  whatever  we  may  read  to  the  contrary  in 
European  authors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  bloody  diarrbaea, 
or  a  discharge  of  blood  by  stool.  Of  other  haemorrhages 
the  same  may  be  affirmed,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  relief  obtained  from  this  spontaneous  evacuation  originally 
gave  rise  to  blood  letting.  Perhaps  the  frequent  use  of  the 
lancet,  in  this  country,  prevents  many  crises    by  bsemorrhage. 

3.  Of  Expectoration.  This  does  not  usually  prove  fatal 
unless  the  lungs  are  injured,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always 
the  case.  In  1814,  in  the  month  of  January,  I  had  a  patient 
with  typhoid  pneumonia,  which  disease  he  also  had  two  years 
before.  This  patient  was  a  labouring  man  upwards  ot  forty. 
His  expectoration  was  bloody  and  frothy,  and  in  the  advanced 
stage  he  had  hiccups.  Thirteen  days  after  I  was  called,  in 
this  second  attack,  the  patient  was  considerably  better,  so  that 
I  thought  ray  further  attendance  unnescessary.  Three  days 
after  this,  I  was  called  again,  on  account  of  a  most  inordinate 
expectoration  of  mucous  matter  brought  up  by  hawking,  to  a 
quantity  exceeding  half  a  gallon  a  day.  It  was  accompanied 
with  a  rising  in  the  throat  and  a  difficulty  of  deglutition.  A 
powder  containing  half  a  grain  of  opium,  combined  with  ipeca- 
cuanha and  Armenian  bole,  repeated  once  in  four  hours,  speedily 
subdued  this  formidable  evacuation,  which  from  the  sequel,  I 
learned  gave  more  alarm  than  necessary^^ 

4.  Puking  or  belching  a  dark  green  -flatter  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous symptom  ;  when  matter  of  this  kind  is  brought  up  by 
eructation  or  belching,  the  patient  commonly  dies.  The  mat- 
ter of  black  vomit  is,  I  believe,  in  the  worst  cases  thus  expelled. 
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Expectoration  of  black  matters  by  coughing  or  hawking,  has 
happened  in  the  epidemick  pneumonies,  or  lung  fevers  of  late 
years,  and  not  always  proved  fatal. 

This  black  colour  may  be  owing  to  extravasated  blood  ; 
but  I  rather  suspect  it  to  be  a  peculiar  secretion,  and  like 
the  black  colour  of  the  lungs  in  aged  hubjects,  to  be  unaccount- 
ed for. 

5.  Stools  of  a  black,  bottle-green,  or  sea-green  colour,  or 
those  resembling  a  mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur,  denote  a  severe 
disease,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  such  stools  occur  in  the  dis- 
eases of  this  country,  whose  other  symptoms  are  very  various 
and  even  opposite  ;  as  in  dysentery,  yellow  fever,  pneumony, 
angina,  &c. 

As  relates  simply  to  the  stools,  prognostick,  however,  is  much 
the  same  in  all  cases  ;  for  if  they  approach  a  more  natural  ap- 
pearance after  a  few  cathartics,  the  result  may  be  favourable ; 
whereas  if  after  frequent  cathartics  they  appear  equally  mor- 
bid, and  the  strength  fails,  the  patient  may  be  viewed  as  hav- 
ing the  whole  contents  of  the  primae  vise  vitiated,  and  is  in  very 
great  danger.  Stools  which  are  entirely  void  of  smell  are 
perhaps  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  one  of  the  astonishing  powers 
of  a  diseased  system,  to  be  able  entirely  to  suppress  so  common 
a  phenomenon  as  the  fetor,  and  even  smell  of  the  faeces. 

6.  Hcemorrhages,  These  occur  rather  more  frequently  in 
the  fevers  of  this  climate  from  the  bowels  than  from  any  other 
emunctory  ;  but  have  not  usually  proved  fatal  since  the  method 
of  treating  them  with  acetas  plumbi  and  opium  has  been  adopt- 
ed. I  however  saw  one  case  of  fatality  from  the  evacuation  in 
the  patient  of  another  physician,  who  did  not  use  this  remedy. 
Intestinal  haemorrhage  in  cases  of  colick  is  apt  to  end  fatally. 

Uterine  haemorrhage  I  formerly  considered  very  danger- 
ous, but  I  have  never  known  it  to  end  fatally.  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann  tells  us,  that  in  acute  diseases  it  is  a  good  sign,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion.  In  one  case,  after  a  lingering 
anomalous  fever,  a  slight  haenaorrhage  happened  from  the  nose, 
upon  which  the  appetite  returned  and  the  febrile  symptoms 
abated.  I  saw  my  patient,  a  young  lady  aged  24,  in  the 
evening,  October  1811,  and  thought  her  better,  and  felt 
myself  happy  in  her  favourable  situation,  as  her  case  had 
caused  considerable  solicitude.  The  next  morning,  before  the 
usual  time  of  rising,  I  was  called  on  to  visit  her.  A  haemor- 
rhage had  commenced  from  the  mouth,  nose,  uterus  and  bowels, 
and  under  the  skin,  shewing  itself  in  spots  and  blotches  of  a 
claret  and  dark  colour. 
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This  universal  haemorrhage  resisted  all  the  remedies  which 
could  be  devised  to  check  it,  and  carried  off  the  patient.  I 
know  of  no  method  by  which  this  unhappy  and  unexpected 
event  could  have  been  prognosticated,  as  the  evening  before 
the  haemorrhage,  the  patient  had  a  good  soft  pulse  of  no  inor- 
dinate quickness  ;  her  skin  was  soft,  and  her  appetite  returning. 

7.  Dark  coloured  urine  threatens  mortification,  but  has  not 
alwajs  proved  fatal.  By  Dr.  Zimmermann  we  are  toid, 
that  the  colour  of  the  urine  may  be  white,  pale,  yellovv, 
red,  brown,  green,  and  even  black.  He  quotes  one  Plancus, 
as  saying  that  he  had  a  patient  whose  urine  deposited  a 
blue  sediment  ;  but  as  Plancus'  patient  was  opened  after 
death,  and  nothing  of  this  blue  colour  discovered  in  the  blad- 
der, it  was  suspected  that  he  made  use  of  a  copper  chamber- 
pot. Few  physicians  in  this  country  will  agree  with  the  cele- 
brated Boerhaave,  that  the  urine  of  patients,  who  die  of  acute 
fevers,  is  always  colourless. 

When  we  consider  the  vast  difference  in  the  urine  of  healthy 
persons,  and  that  in  some  it  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  all  the 
time,  that  in  some  it  turns  milky  soon  after  it  is  evacuated,  and 
finally,  that  its  healthy  colour  in  some  is  its  diseased  colour  in 
others,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  rely  much  on  the  mine 
alone  as  a  sign  of  diseases. 

It  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  the  secretory  powers  of 
human  glands  that  a  real  grained  sugar  has  been  extracted 
from  the  urine  of  diabetick  patients. 

We  are  told  by  a  celebrated  European  writer,  that  when 
limpid  urine  becomes  turbid  soon  after  it  is  voided,  we 
may  augur  that  nature  is  labouring  to  effect  a  crisis,  which  is,  I 
believe,''  confirmed  by   the  observations  of  physicians  in  this 

country. 

Urine,  which  continues  limpid,  deposits  no  sediment,  nor 
has  any  scum,  denotes  the  fever  to  be  severe,  and  the  crisis  dis- 
tant. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  a  white,  inodorous,  light,  uniform 
sediment,  is  a  good  sign,  both  of  the  present  and  future  :  and  to 
this,  Zimmermann  adds  a  minute  particular,  which  I  believe 
experience  will  justify,  viz.  that  if  this  sediment,  instead  of  be- 
ing flat,  is  a  little  pyramidical,  the  sign  is  still  better.  Lead 
coloured  urine  is  considered  dangerous.  The  opinion  once  enter- 
tained of  consumptive  patients  having  oil  float  on  their  urine,  is 
now  justly  esteemed  fallacious. 

I  have  seen  a  case  related  from  Baglivi,  of  a  patient,  who  la- 
boured under  some  disease  of  the  joints,  and  who  after  voiding 
a  great  quantity  of  turbid  urine,  which  very  soon  became  of  a 


:) 
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gelatinous  consistence,  recovered.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
cantharides  produce  this  effect,  when  taken  in  considerable 
quantity  in  form  of  tincture,  as  I  particularly  recollect  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital ;  which  uiay  suggest 
the  propriety  of  using  them  in  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  white 
'  swelling  cases. 

The  imposition  which  is  practised  by  certain  quacks,  of  pre- 
tending to  tell  all  diseases,  and  to  point  out  their  remedies 
by  the  urine,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  greater  part  of  physicians  were  ecclesiastics,  who 
either  saw  their  patients  in  the  churches,  or  were  satisfied  with 
inspecting  their  urine. 

Zimniermann  tells  us  a  pleasant  story  of  a  man  of  merit,  who 
having  declared  in  favour  of  one  of  these  water-doctors,  began  to 
praise  him  in  all  companies  :  a  waggish  student  told  him  one 
day  soon  afterwards,  that  his  new  favourite  was  one  of  the 
cleverest  fellows  in  the  world,  having  predicted,  by  the  urine  of 
a  cat,  that  there  would  be  no  more  mice  for  a  twelve-month. 
Sorely  piqued  at  this  raillery,  he  returned  home,  and  preparing 
a  mixture  of  urine,  coloured  with  saffron,  with  some  chalk  for 
a  sediment,  he  sent  it  by  his  servant  to  the  urine  doctor;  the 
latter  received  his  fee,  and  sent  back  his  opinion  in  writing. 
The  good  man  now  acknowledged  the  imposition. 

A  scum  on   the  urine,  or  a  flocculent  appearance  half  way 
down  the  glass,  without  sediment,  denotes  a  slow^  recovery. 

An  expression  of  desire  to  evacuate  the  urine  is  sometimes 
the  immediate  forerunner  of  death,  as  I  once  saw  in  the  case  of 
a  celebrated  physician,  whom  I  was  called  to  see  in  the  last 
stage  of  yellow  fever.  I  was  not  at  that  time  apprized  of  its 
danger,  nor  were  the  physicians  in  attendance  in  utter  despair 
of  the  case ;  but  a  brother  of  the  sick  physician,  who  was 
present,  and  had  paid  much  attention  to  sick  persons,  upon 
hearing  it,  pronounced  him  dying,  and  his  prediction  was  con- 
firmed by  his  breathing  his  last  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  tl>us 
that  by  close  attention  to  nurses  and  attendants,  much  may  be 
learned,  by  those  not  above  drawing  knowledge  from  such  hum- 
ble sources. 

Copious,  pale,  watery  urine,  is  a  symptom  of  nervous  affec- 
tions. Urine  abundant  in  quantity,  and  frothy,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  dangerous  cases  of  spotted  fever.  The  urine,  in  cases 
of  mortification  happening  in  France,  from  living  on  bad  rye^ 
is  said  to  be  clear. 

Urine  scanty  and  high  coloured,  is  a  sign  of  inflammatorj 
diseases. 
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When  the  urine  is  entirely  suppressed  in  fever,  it  is  probable 
that  the  violence  of  the  disease  stops  its  secretion,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  renders  the  bladder  so  torpid  as  that  the 
patient  becomes  insensible  to  its  stimulus.  I  have  suspected, 
on  other  occasions,  that  the  stimulus  of  the  urine,  is,  from  the 
deranged  sensations  of  the  patient,  mistaken  for  something  else 
extraneous  to  the  bodj,  as  the  pressure  of  the  bed-clolhes,  or 
some  injury  offered  bj  the  attendants.  Hence,  when  the 
catheter  becomes  the  dernier  resort  in  fever,  the  patient  is,  I 
believe,  apt  to  die  ;  not  by  any  means  because  it  is  used,  but 
because  the  disease  is  very  violent  to  render  such  a  resort  ne- 
cessary. 

8.  Obstinate  costiveness  seldom  proves  fatal  in  fever,  and 
it  merits  consideration,  that  patients  seldom  die  with  this  state 
of  the  bowels.  I  have  known  it  of  fifteen  days  continuance. 
Dr.  Rush  mentions  the  case  of  a  sailor  who  went  to  Lisbon  and 
back  without  evacuating  his  fasces. 

Perhaps  our  solicitude  is  apt  to  be  too  great  for  patients  in 
this  situation.  Death,  it  is  suspected,  has  been  sometimes  oc- 
casioned by  over  officiousness  ;  especially  when  large  repeated 
tobacco  injections  have  been  used. 

9.  Spontaneous  salivation  is  favourable,  both  for  cure  and 
prevention  of  fever.  During  my  attendance  on  a  great  many 
cases  of  fevers  at  once,  I  have  sometimes  spat  as  freely  as 
though  I  had  been  slightly  salivated,  and  which  has,  as  I  have 
supposed,  prevented  an  attack  of  fever  in  myself.  This  spit- 
ting is  not  attended  with  any  tenderness  of  the  gums. 

10.  Sweats,  These  when  profuse,  even  so  as  to  wet  the 
bed-clothes,  are  sometimes  followed  by  an  immediate  cessation 
of  fever  and  a  quick  recovery;  but  in  the  spotted  fever,  of  late 
years,  we  have  heard  of  people  dying  under  profuse  artificial 
sweats. 

Cold  sweats  are  unfavourable,  but  not  always  fatal.  Sweats 
are  said  to  be  more  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  stomach 
than  by  the  pulse  ;  but  we  must  consider,  that  the  state  of 
the  stomach  influences  both  the  pulse  and  skin. 

Partial  sweats  about  the  neck  and  head  augur  ill ;  as  do 
those  sweats,  if  more  extensive,  which  begin  with  the  disease. 

Clammy-sweats  are  the  secretion  of  death  ;  and  are  one  of 
the  many  instances  of  the  surprising  powers  of  the  secretory 
organs  over  the  fluids. 

11.  Of  Vomiting.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  pertinacious 
without  any  thing  being  thrown  up,  either  in  quantity  or  quali- 
ty, which  can  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  cause.  This  kind  of 
vomiting  is  sometimes  relieved  by  an  emetick  ;  and  it  is  truly 
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wonderful  that  an  emetick  will  relieve  hiccups,  as  well  as  vomit- 
ing, and  other  violent  symptoms  without  evacuating  any  thing 
apparently  offensive,  either  in  quantity  or  quality. 

Vomiting  with  a  tense  puise,  which  is  pertinacious,  denotes 
an  affection  of  the  brain  and  calls  for  bleeding  and  blisters. 

A  violent  attack  of  various  and  opposite  diseases  in  this 
country,  begins  with  vomiting,  such  as  bilious  fever,  spotted 
fever,  canker  rash,  measles,  &c. 

Dr.  Zimmermann  tells  us,  what  our  own  experience  will 
confirm,  that  vomiting  is  a  dangerous  symptom  in  pleurisy 
when  it  appears  early.  He  would  treat  it  by  repeating  bleed- 
ing. 

New  diseases  have  new  motions  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  in 
consequence,  of  the  glands  ;  hence  new  secretions. 

In  spotted  fever  and  similar  ones  prevailing  since  the  year 
1806,  a  matter  has  been  thrown  up  resembling  bilge-water,  or 
the  muddy  water  of  swamps,  which  has  usually  been  a  fatal 
sign.  In  one  case  a  claret  coloured  liquor,  with  a  filthy  sub- 
stance, was  thrown  up  with  a  favourable  result,  in  two  other  cases 
a  matter  exactly  resembling  blue  dye  was  in  large  quantities 
vomited,  both  of  which  terminated  favourably.  In  other  cases 
equally  favourable  the  ejected  matters  have  resembled  water 
coloured  with  blue  vitriol.  These  are  instances  of  the  surpris- 
ing power  of  the  secretory  organs  over  the  fluids.  European 
physicians  have  supposed  the  matter  of  black  vomit  to  be  extra- 
vasated  blood,  but  of  this  I  have  great  doubts,  as  particles  of 
blood  would  in  that  case  be  mixed  with  it,  of  which  I  have 
never  heard  of  an  instance  ;  and  no  suspicion  can  be  entertain- 
ed of  blood  producing  the  blue  colours  just  mentioned.  Other 
reasons  against  this  opinion  are,  that  the  bilge-water  black  vomit 
is  too  thin  for  blood,  and  the  mucous  black  vomit  too  tenacious ; 
and  again,  that  the  vomiting  in  haematemesis  does  not  resemble 
either  of  the  kinds  of  matter  which  we  have  mentioned.  It 
may  be  in  conclusion  observed,  that  like  spots  on  the  skin,  the 
darker  the  ejected  matter,  the  worse  the  omen. 

V.  Of  the  Senses, 

1.  It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  those  who  think  that  they 
shall  certainly  die  when  sick,  generally  do  die  ;  but  this  I 
have  not  found  uniformly  true,  although  despondency  is  very 
unfavourable. 

Some  patients  of  this  description  will  have  a  service  done 
them  by  raillery,  and  others  by  serious  remonstrances  upon 
their  pretensions  to  foreknowledge. 
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2.  Low  delirium,  with  beedlesness  and  a  locking  up  of  the 
senses,  is  very  apt  to  end  fatally  ;  simple  deatness  is  far  less 
dangerous. 

3.  Those  who  call  out  to  have  something  taken  off  of  (heir 
head,  when  there  is  nothing  to  remove,  are  in  great  danger  ;  as 
are  those  who  complain  of  some  one  having  struck  them  on  the 
head. 

4.  Blindness  is  a  symptom  sometimes  recovered  of,  as  we 
are  assured  ;  but  in  my  own  practice,  when  it  has  ushered  iii  a 
disease,  it  has  been  usually  a  fatal  symptom.  In  1814,  a  man 
who  felt  somewhat  unwell  came  to  my  house  and  was  bled. 
He  was  taken  blind  on  his  way  home,  and  was  unable  to  find  his 
house  without  assistance.  The  prevalent  ataxic  fever,  gene- 
rally called  spotted,  probably  had  been  insidiously  forming  in 
his  system  for  sometime  previous.  He  lived  about  two  weeks 
and  died,  never  having  regained  his  sight  but  partially. 

5.  A  failing  of  all  the  faculties,  and  slight  fatuity,  is  usually 
fatal. 

6.  A  sharpness  of  expression,  and  extreme  irritability  of 
temper,  are  usually  thought  to  denote  recovery,  but  I  have 
found  them,  both  in  adults  and  children,  to  end  fatally. 

7.  A  constant  groaning,  when  no  particular  pain  or  distress 
can  be  pointed  out,  denotes  such  a  load  of  disease  and  derange- 
ment of  the  vital  organs,  as  is  seldom  recovered  of. 

8.  Tears  standing  in  the  eyes  or  running  down  the  cheeks, 
without  any  attempt  to  wipe  them  away,  are  a  bad  omen  ; 
as  is  omitting  to  brush  off  a  fly,  or  other  extraneous  substance 
from  the  face. 

9.  An  entire  unconcernedness  about  recovery,  and  the 
patient  saying  he  feels  better  and  shall  soon  be  well,  when 
every  thing  bespeaks  imminent  danger,  is  generally  a  fatal 
sign. 

10.  Muttering  and  not  noticing  external  objects,  nor  discri- 
minating between  thin®;s,  exposed  to  the  senses,  from  those  ima- 
gined, are  highly  dangerous. 

11.  An  expression  of  extreme  happiness  upon  tasting  any 
thing,  or  on  having  a  pillow  altered,  or  any  similar  trifle  done, 
are  forerunners  of  approaching  dissolution  :  and  in  general  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  greater  the  variation  in  these  respects  from 
health,  so  much  the  worse,  and  the  less  so,  so  much  the  better; 
hence  an  acquaintance  with  our  patients,  their  habits  and 
modes  of  expression,  are  useful  in  foiming  a  pi ognostick. 

12.  Great  elevation  of  the  faculties,  especially  in  children, 
betokens  dissolution.  But  typhus  fever  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  sharpen  the  genius  of  adults  without  an  unfavourable 
issue. 
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I  knew  a  young  man,  who,  during  his  convalescence  from 
typhus  fever,  laid  in  his  mind  the  foundation  of  a  loom  to  go  by 
water  to  weave  narrow  stuffs  and  cloth,  which  upon  his  recove- 
ry he  carried  into  effect,  and  obtained  a  patent  for,  from  the 
United  States.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  opera- 
tion, and  think  it  does  honour  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  state  in 
which  he  lives. 

Agreeably  to  the  rejnark  of  Zimmermann,  this  elevation  of 
mind  is  greater  in  joung  and  middle  aged  persons,  than  in  the 
old.  He  remarks,  that,  "  It  would  seem  as  if  nature  carried 
these  subjects  through  all  the  periods  of  life,  as  it  were  in  a 
moment."     See  Exp.  in  Physick,  vol.  I.  p.  3S6. 

13.  A  numbness  of  the  arms  and  legs  has  been  complained  of 
in  cases  of  spotted  fever,  and  its  satellites,  and  denoted  a 
severe  and  often  mortal  disease. 


YL  Of  debility. 

1.  There  is  a  point  of  debility,  depression  or  exhaustion  in 
diseases,  to  which  if  the  patient  sinks,  although  he  may  revive 
from,  yet  he  never  recovers  ;  and  this  is  strictly  speaking  a 
death  point  :  for  although  several  days  may  intervene,  or  even 
a  week,  before  it  actually  takes  place,  during  which  time  many 
flattering  appearances  may  occur,  and  hopes  of  recovery  be 
entertained,  yet  the  patient  ultimately  sinks  to  a  similar  state, 
from  which  no  possible  method  yet  discovered  will  arouse  him. 
An  erroneous  prognostick  may  be  given  by  a  sagacious  physi- 
cian, who  is  called  at  this  intervening  period,  from  his  not  know- 
ing the  previous  state  of  the  patient. 

2.  There  is  much  care  required,  to  distinguish  between  the 
debility  of  oppression,  and  the  debility  of  exhaustion.  The 
first  is  like  a  wheel  loaded  with  ice,  which  the  water  cannot 
move  till  it  is  unloaded  ;  the  second,  like  the  same  wheel  clear 
of  ice,  but  which  does  not  move  because  there  is  not  water 
enough  to  carry  it. 

In  the  first  case,  what  the  physician  has  to  do,  is  to  unload 
the  wheel  ;  in  the  second  to  add  more  water.  In  the  former 
state  of  the  system,  indicaled  by  the  icy  wheel,  bloodletting, 
cathartics  and  emetics,  are  the  grand  remedies  to  restore  action 
and  energy  ;  in  the  second,  wine,  laudanum  and  other  stimulatjts. 
But  these  two  states  of  the  system  are  by  no  means  so  distinct 
and  well  defined,  as  it  is  easy  to  make  them  appear  on  paper. 
Nor  are  they  the  only  states  of  the  system  which  occur,  for  Ihe 
same  diseased  body  may  be  plus    in    one  part,  and  minus  so 
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another,  and  hence  may  require  repletion  to  one  set  of  organs, 
and  depletion  from  another,  may  in  fact  require  wine  and  lau- 
danum to  the  stomach,  and  evacuations  from  the  blood-vessels. 
But  it  remains  for  men,  whose  sense  and  abilities  are  far  su- 
periour  to  those  of  mankind  in  general,  to  comprehend,  how 
these  two  states  of  the  system  are  both  lo  be  relieved  by  the 
same  remedy  ;  and  this  remedy  a  single,  sharp  pointed 
instrument ;  or  to  cease  to  wonder,  why  nature  has  provided 
such  a  profusion  of  remedies,  when  so  very  few  were  needed ; 
or  that  lancets  were  not  among  the  number,  when  so  univer- 
sally required  ! 

We  are,  for  instance,  directed  to  bleed,  because  the  pulse  is 
low,  to  make  it  stronger  :  well,  and  what  then?  Why  to  bleed 
again  till  we  make  it  weaker.  But  supposing,  from  any  cause, 
that  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible?  Why  then  we  are 
directed  to  bleed  again  to  bring  back  the  healthy  beat ! 

Let  me  not  be  accused  of  exageration ;  the  reader  will  find 
every  thing  here  asserted,  and  more,  in  the  celebrated  "  defence 
of  blood-letting." 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  author  of  this  system  expli- 
citly denies  debility  to  be  a  disease.  We  are  aware  of  such  things 
as  "fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise,"  but  it  would 
seem  hard  to  find  an  instance  of  error  so  palpable,  in  a  char- 
acter at  once  so  very  great  and  amiable.  Let  me  by  no  means, 
whilst  I  call  in  question  a  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  late  vene- 
rable Dr.  Rush,  be  ever  thought  insensible  to  his  worth,  or  the 
general  usefulness  of  his  writings.  Those  who  have  made  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  this  system,  need  not  be 
told,  that  disease  is  considered  as  a  unit,  and  therefore  but  one 
remedy  is  needed.  Again,  diseases  are  to  be  cured  ;  a  ojodern 
and  unlicensed  term,  for,  as  Dr.  Mitchill  observes,  who  ever 
heard  of  curing  small-pox  ?  All  that  was  formerly  attempted, 
was  the  good  old  Hippocratic  method  of  watching  and  moderat- 
ing the  symptoms,  until  nature  cured  the  disease  ;  but  nature, 
we  are  expressly  told,  is  to  be  treated  like  a  noisy  cat  in  a  sick 
room, — to  be  thrown  out ;  I  use  his  own  expression,  vid.  3L 
S.  Lectures. 

Vn.  Prognosticks  hy  the  pulse, 

1.  By  Hippocrates,  the  pulse  is  said  not  to  have  been  men- 
tioned at  all,  whilst  in  the  practice  of  modern  physicians,  and 
especially  since  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  biood, 
it  is  deemed  to  the  physician,  what  the  mariner's  compass  is  to 
the  mariner. 
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The  American  Hippocrates,  Dr.  Rush,  gave  to  the  pulse  a 
very  uncommon  share  of  attention ;  his  divisions  and  descrip- 
tions of  it  being  embarrassingly  minute. 

2.  It  seems  that  the  same  pulse  has  a  different  prognostick 
attached  to  it  in  different  countries.  The  dicrotos  pulse  (from 
two  Greek  words  signifying  twice  and  to  strike)  is  said  first  to 
have  been  observed  by  Dr.  Solano,  who  considered  it  a  certain 
sign  of  approaching  critical  hseinorrhage  from  the  nose  ;  but  it 
has  not,  so  far  as  1  have  observed,  been  followed  by  that  eva- 
cuation here. 

3.  A  pulse  habitually  irregular  may  become  regular  by  dis- 
ease ;  and  then  the  usual  irregularity  will  be  a  sign  of  returning 
health. 

4.  Weakness  and  slowness  of  the  pulse,  joined  with  local 
pain,  indicate  spasm,  as  is  rightly  observed  by  Dr.  Zimmer- 
mann. 

5.  By  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  alone,  we  may  be  led  to  fore- 
tell a  severe  disease  at  first,  and  the  approach  of  death  in  disea- 
ses already  advanced.  Some  exceptions  as  in  most  other  cases 
will  occur,  for  I  lately  had  an  adult  lady  under  my  care,  whose 
pulse  was  150  in  a  minute,  who  yet  recovered. 

6.  A  pulse  which  is  extremely  irregular  does  not  always  de- 
note a  fatal  termination,  as  I  have  learned  by  experience,  hav- 
ing formerly  from  my  readings  entertained  a  somewhat  different 
opinion. 

7.  A  low,  quick,  weak,  tremulous,  irregular  pulse,  must  be 
considering  as  denoting  fatality  wilh  much  certainty  ;  as  also 
an  absent  pulse,  unless  in  cases  of  swooning. 

8.  Every  new  epideraick  will  probably  present  some  variety 
in  the  pulse.  The  modern  ataxic  fever,  called  spotted,  and  by 
other  names,  in  some  instances  presented  a  pulse  which  con- 
veyed the  idea  that  the  artery  was  filled  with  milk,  water,  or 
so'ue  thinner  substance  than  blood.  Other  cases,  which  were 
lingering,  had  a  pulse  which  conveyed  a  sensation  of  fulness 
without  resistance,  as  though  the  blood  had  undergone  a  fer- 
mentation, and  generated  yeast  or  elastic  vapour ;  the  latter  oc- 
curred in  elderly  people,  and  pointed  to  a  fatal  termination 
under  every  mode  of  treatment. 

This  is  perhaps  the  kind  of  pulse  denominated  gaseous  by 
Dr.  Rush.  In  some  other  cases  the  pulse  presented  the  idea, 
that  a  column  of  something  different  from  blood  occasionally 
reached  the  heart,  entirely  unfit  to  stimulate  it  to  a  healthy 
action  ;  hence  a  fluttering  of  the  pulse,  faintness  and  paleness* 

9.  A  violent  throbbing  of  a  particular  branch  or  branches 
of  an  artery,  whilst   the  other  arteries  are  not  excited,  is  a 
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Tery  unfavourable  sign  ;  this  excitement  is  most  apt  to  happen 
in  the  carotids,  in  which  thesympiom  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but 
the  danger  is  increased  when  it  happens  in  the  arteries  more 
distant  from  the  head.  A  fatal  case,  in  the  patient  of  another 
physician,  fell  under  my  notice,  in  which  this  throbbing  was  in 
the  anterior  tibial  artery.  When  it  is  universal  (by  reason 
that  all  the  branches  bear  an  equal  share  of  the  burthen)  it  is 
not  so  alarming.  In  one  case  of  a  child,  this  throbbing  was  so 
mightily  increased,  as  lo  give  a  slight  motion  to  the  cradle  in 
which  it  lay,  which  yet  recovered.  I  was  informed  of  another 
case,  however,  which,  with  symptoms  somewhat  similar,  in  an 
adult,  proved  fatal. 

10.  Since  the  appearance  of  spotted  fever  in  1806,  as  an 
epidemick,  this  throbbing  of  the  arteries  has  been  a  common 
phenomenon.  In  a  man  27  years  old,  to  whom  I  was  called  in 
the  last  stage  of  his  illness,  at  the  approach  of  death,  the 
carotid  arteries  exceeded  every  case  of  which  I  had  formed 
any  conception.  In  a  note  to  a  letter  sent  to  Dr.  Rush,  I  have 
noticed  the  following  particulars  of  this  case.  "  In  one  uncom- 
mon case,  the  carotids  appeared  distended  to  the  bigness  of  a 
man's  thumb,  with  exquisite  throbbing;  after  death  the  face 
cracked  open  on  each  side  the  nose." 

This  man's  illness  began  in  the  small  of  his  back,  with  a  lame- 
ness rather  than  pain,  but  which  early  in  the  attack  disabled 
him  from  walking.  He  had  spots  on  his  face  resembling  the 
oblique  punctures  of  a  needle.     It  happened  in  July  1812. 

11.  I  have  before  hinted,  that  a  violent  disease  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  a  very  quick  pulse  at  the  first  attack.  Two 
cases  are  recorded  in  my  journal,  illustrative  of  this  remark  ;  one 
of  them  proved  fatal,  the  other  recovered  with  much  difficulty. 
They  both  excited  much  anxiety,  being  only  sons. 

The  last  case  occurred  in  February  1815,  in  a  boy  about 
eight  years  old,  who  had  been  at  school  on  the  day  of  the  at- 
tack. I  found  his  pulse  139  in  a  minute  upon  first  exam- 
ining it,  and  felt  the  mortality  of  the  case  under  my  fingers.^ 
He  lived  ten  days,  and  during  his  illness  evacuated  pints  of 
matter,  by  stoolof  a  black  uniform  colour  and  consistence,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  natural  fjeces,  and  of  the  thickness  of 
blue  dye.  In  his  last  moments,  some  of  this  matter,  I  was  in- 
formed, came  out  of  his  mouth  and  nostrils;  shewing  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  primae  vi^  to  have  become  vitiated. 


His  parents  were  first  cousins. 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  case  the  evacuations  were  en- 
tirely void  of  fetor,  and  nearly  void  of  smell.  Physicians  must 
ascertain  this  for  themselves  ;  for  I  have  scarcely  known  it  fail, 
that,  if  a  stool  looked  unusually  bad,  the  attendants  would 
not  report  it  to  be  very  offensive  to  the  smell,  which  is  far  from 
being  always  the  case. 

During  the  preval.ence  of  spotted  fever  and  its  conge- 
ners, very  surprizing  instances  of  death  have  happened  in  fami- 
lies, of  individuals,  who  had  scarce  any  perceptible  illness. 
And,  in  some  instances,  such  deaths  have  happened  about  the 
same  period  that  another  member  of  the  family,  who  had 
been  extremely  ill,  began  to  recover.  It  seemed  as  if  the  dis- 
ease was  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  in  its  advanced 
stage,  and  that  it  might  be  said,  that  one  member  of  the  family 
had  been  extremely  ill  and  recovered,  whilst  another  had  died 
with  very  little  preceding  illness.  Such  cases  will  bid  defi- 
ance to  all  prognosticating,  unless  very  accurate  attention  be 
paid  to  the  pulse,  which  sometimes,  by  its  quickness,  gives  a 
clue  to  the  impending  danger. 

VIII.  Of  the  tongue  and  taste, 

1.  A  white  tongue  is  said  by  Dr.  Rush  to  denote  inflammation, 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  always  the  case,  as  cases  of  fever 
have  happened,  with  a  white  tongue  at  first,  which  has  been 
followed  in  a  day  or  two  by  one  of  a  dark  colour,  while  the 
other  symptoms  have  denoted  a  state  of  the  system,  the  reverse 
of  inflammatory  from  the  first,  and  the  patient  has  recovered 
without  any  antiphlogistic  remedy. 

2.  A  yellow  tongue  denotes  an  increased  secretion  of  bile^ 
and  calls  for  emetics. 

3.  A  very  red  tongue,  without  fur,  denotes  an  irregular  fever 
without  crisis.  This  kind  of  tongue  sometimes  occurs  originally, 
and  sometimes  follows  a  furred  one.  If  attended  with  dryness, 
denotes  a  slow  recovery,  with  irregular  and  perplexing  symp- 
toms. 

4.  A  cracked,  scaly  and  dry  tongue,  denotes  much  the 
same  as  the  last  mentioned;  viz.  a  fever  without  crisis,  and 
followed  by  relapses. 

5.  A  black  tongue,  is  usually  thought  to  denote  a  putrid 
fever ;  this  I  suspect  however  is  far  from  being  always  the 
case.  It  is  perhaps  oftener  that  a  black  tongue  is  owing  to 
black  bile,  and  has  no  connexion  with  putrescency.  A  tongue 
of  this  colour,  however,   may  be  generally  considered  a?  a 
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mark  of  the  typhoid   diathesis,  and  seldom  if  ever  of  the  in- 
flammatorj. 

t).  A  bitter,  saltish,  or  acid  taste,  in  the  mouth,  denotes  a 
foulness  of  the  stomach,  and  calls  for  emeticks.  The  two 
latter  accompany  nervous  diseases,  perhaps  more  communiy 
than  fevers. 

7.  A  fetid  taste  in  the  mouth,  denotes  a  foulness  of  the 
stomach,  or  rather  sometimes  an  abscess  of  Ihe  lungs  or  other 
viscera.  Or,  on  other  occasions,  nothing  more  than  simply  a 
catarrhal  aifection,  in  which  the  retained  mucus  has  become 
thickened  and  vitiated, 

8,  A  tongue  covered  entirely  with  fur  to  the  very  tip  and 
sides,  denotes  such  a  load  of  disease  as  is  seldom  recovered  of. 

IX.  Of  the  temperature  of  the  surface. 

1.  Extreme  heat  in  fever  may  be  considered  dangerous,  and 
is  rather  a  symptom  of  the  inflammatory  than  typhoid  diathe* 
sis,  although  this  cannot  be  considered  as  always  the  case. 

2.  The  experience  of  late  years  has  verified  a  remark  made 
in  Europe,  that  the  worst  cases  of  fevers,  and  even  the  plague, 
attack  with  coldness  instead  of  heat. 

3.  The  redness  of  inflammation,  is,  I  believe,  always  accom- 
panied with  heat ;  but  there  is  a  redness,  especially  of  ihe. 
cheeks,  which  has  no  increase  of  temperature,  being  probably 
the  redness  of  effusion,  accompanied  with  a  feeble  pulse  and 
other  marks  of  direct  debility.  Spectators,  who  confound  red- 
ness with  heat  cannot  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  unless  they 
are  brought  to  the  bed  side,  and  made  to  touch  the  patient's 
face  themselves.  This  1  have  sometimes  prevailed  on  them 
to  do  in  order  to  increase  their  confidence  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Note.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  sonie  of  the  prognosticks 
pientioned  above,  are  as  applicable  to  fevers  of  other  places,^ 
as  to  those  of  New-England. 


Observations  on  the  Proofs  of  Murder  by  Poison.    By  T. 
Romeyne  Beck^  M.  D. 

[Communipated  for  tjie  New-Epgland  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

N  article  in  the  New- York  Medical  Repository  has  lately 
attracted  mj  attention,  and,  after  giving  it  several  perusafe 
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its  contents  have  appeared  to  me  imperiously  to  demand  some 
animadversion.  I  submit  my  remarks  on  it  to  the  Editors  of  the 
New-England  Journal,  for  insertion  in  their  publication,  provid- 
ed they  may  judge  them  worthy. 

Th^  article  to  which  J  refer  is  contained  in  the  Medical 
Repository  for  July  1816,  p.  287;  and  is  entitled  "  J  Case 
of  perforation  of  the  stomachy  obstructed  by  a  large  tumour 
and  affording  power  of  digestion.  By  Felix  Pascalis,  M.  D. 
Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of 
New-York,  at  their  anniversary  meeting,  July  Ist.  1816. 
The  Remarks  which  precede  the  history  of  this  Case  are 
the  subject,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  your  read- 
ers. They  appear  to  me  to  lay  down  incorrect  rules  in  Me- 
dical jurisprudence,  and  to  give  a  most  extraordinary  mistate- 
meat  of  a  medico-legal  case.  I  shall  notice  each  of  these  in 
their  order. 

1.  Dr.  Pascalis,  after  making  some  observations  on  the  dis- 
covery of  John  Hunter,  that  the  gastric  fluid,  in  certain  cases, 
corrodes  the  stomach  after  death,  remarks,  that  it  is  a  rule 
now  sufficiently  established  in  Medical  jurisprudence,  never 
to  admit  the  perforation  of  the  sl&Aiach  as  a  proof  of  Murder 
by  Poison.  1  was,  I  confess,  not  a  little  startled  at  this  broad 
assertion,  and  although  I  am  as  unwilling  as  Dr.  Pascalis  possibly 
can  be,  to  admit  perforation  of  the  stomach  to  be  a  conclusive 
proof  of  murder  by  poison,  distinct  from  other  appearances, 
yet  I  was  not  aware,  that  it  was  excluded  from  the  list  of  signs 
found  on  the  dead  body.  Dr.  Pascalis  however  says,  that  such  is 
the  rule  in  Medical  Jurisprudence.  If  so,  we  shall  undoubted- 
ly find  it  in  the  writings  of  Authors  on  that  science,  and  I  have 
been  induced  to  examine  those  in  my  possession,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  opinion.  The  result  is  as  follow  s  : — 
Mahon  observes  "  La  roideur  des  membres,  et  la  tumefaction 
du  ventre,  cities  par  quelques  auteurs  comme  des  signes  d'em- 
poisonnement,  quand  elles  ont  lieu  aussi-tot  apres  la  raort,  ne 
sont  pas  des  signes  constans.  Mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  constant 
dans  les  cadavres  des  personnes  qui  ont  peris  d'un  poison  &cre 
ou  caustique,  c'est  de  trouver  Tcesophage,  Vestomac,  et  les 
intestins  grgles  attenues,  enflammcs,  gangrenes,  rouges  et  sou- 
vent  perces.^^  (Medicine  legale  et  Police  Medicale,  de  P.  A, 
O.  Mahon,  &c.  Paris,  1811,  vol.  2,  p.  308.  Fodere  makes 
similar  observations,  and  in  one  place,  has  the  following  re- 
marks, "  Les  poisons  acres  et  narcotico-acres  peuvent  quel- 
quefois  produire  les  mSmes  effects  que  les  corrosifs,  et  ces 
derniers  operer  des  lesions  difFerentes  de  celles  quails  pro* 
duisent  ordinarement ;  ainsi   M.  Marc  ajoute  en   note   a  la 
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traducdon  du  manuel  de  M.  Rose,  qu^au  lieu  de  Vtiat 
jd'erosion  des  mewMranes  de  l^estomac,  il  peut  arriver  de  les 
troiiver  epaissies."  (Traile  De  Medicine  legale  et  D' Hygiene 
Publiqiie,  &c.  par  F.  E.  Fodere,  M.  D.  Paris,  1813,  vol.  4, 
p.  '27 L)  Farr,  in  his  directions  about  the  examination  of  the 
stomachs  of  persons  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  mentions  as  one 
af  the  circumstances  to  be  noticed  "  fVliether  it  be  perforated 
into  holes,  either  one  or  many;  and  alter  mentioning  several 
others,  he  concludes  by  remarking,  ''^  All  these  marlis  afford 
very  strong  suspicions  of  poisons,  especially  of  those  nU'uh 
are  acute  and  acrld.''^  (Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
by  Samuel  Farr,  M.  D,  2d.  edit.  London,  1814,  p.  89  and  90.) 
Orfila,  speaking  of  Corrosive  poisons,  says,  "  Inflammation  of 
the  first  passages,  constrictions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  gangrene, 
sphacelus,  perforations  of  the  parts,  constitute  the  first  cha- 
racter of  these  kinds  of  lesions.  We  could  bring  forward,  in 
support  of  this  proposition,  the  results  of  dissections  of  several 
animals,  which  we  have  poisoned  with  different  substances  of 
this  nature,'*  (a  general  System  of  Toxicology,  by  M.  P.  Orfila, 
M.  D.  London,  1816,  p.  15.)  Again,  when  speaking  of  Corro- 
sive sublimate,  he  state?  tk-at  Sallin  denies  its  producing  per- 
foration of  the  intestinal  tube,  but  adds,  "  The  assertion  of  Sal- 
lin does  not  appear  to  us  admissible.  By  experiments  made 
*^  upon  animals  and  a  collection  of  cases  of  poisoning  stated 
*'  with  great  care,  it  is  proved  in  a  manner  incontestable,  1st.  ■ 
**  That  a  general  inflammation  of  the  Alimentary  Canaly  as  I 
"  well  as  its  perforation,  can  be  produced  by  all  the  corro- 
*^  sives,  &c.^^  (Pages  61  and  62.)  In  another  place,  Dr.  Orfila 
enumerates  among  the  lesions  of  texture  induced  by  the  ar- 
senious  acid,  **  gangrenous  spots  on  the  stomach  and  duode- 
"  num,  sloughs,  perforations  of  their  coats,^^  &c.  (P.  127.) 

2.  Dr.  Pascalis  quotes  from  the  Paris  Journal  of  Medicine,  a 
case  of  sudden  death,  occuring  after  an  illness  of  seven  hours. 
On  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  perforated  in  two  places, 
but  no  vestige  of  any  deleterious  substance  could  be  discovered, 
"?ior  was  it  probable,^^  he  adds,  **  that  had  any  persons  made 
^^  an  attempt  against  her  life,  as  seven  hours  only  had  elapsed 
''from  the  time  of  her  appearing  in  her  ordinary  state  of  health.'* 
I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  death,  in  this  case,  but  if  I  understand 
the  Doctor's  concluding  remark,  i^  is  certainly  a  dangerous  one 
to  be  introduced  into  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  common 
sense  of  mankind,  and  indeed  of  the  profession,  most  undoubt- 
edly would  lead  ihem  to  consider  the  giving  of  poison  proba- 
ble, or  at  least  NOT  IMPROBABLE,  when  a  person,  m  ordinary 
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health,  should  die  after  seven  hours  illness,  and  particularly  if 
the  causes  that  produced  death  were  not  clear  and  manifest. 
Such  a  suspicion  I  should  deem  just  and  laudable,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  previous  degree  of  health,  ought  to  be  the  alarm 
excited  from  the  sudden  extinction  of  life.  Dr.  Pascalis  pro= 
ceeds  to  relate  the  following  Medico-Legal  case. 

"  3.  A  remarkable  case  came  before  the  Assizes  of  Liver- 
"pool  five  or  six  years  ago  :  it  was  that  of  a  woman  who  died 
"  suddenly  in  a  boarding  house,  where  she  was  supposed  to 
"  have  been  poisoned  with  a  view  of  procuring  abortion.  Dur- 
"  ing  and  after  the  Coroner's  inquest,  inconsiderate  and  pre- 
"  mature  impressions  were  authorized  by  many  eminent  physi- 
"  cians,  and  directed  against  the  keeper  of  Ihe  house ;  but  what 
"  is  more  to  be  regretted  to  have  taken  place  in  an  enlighten- 
"  ed  state  of  society,  the  perforated  stomach  of  that  woman 
"  and  her  diseased  uterus  had  been  handed  about  from  Liver- 
"  pool  to  London  and  back  again,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
"  collecting  among  medical  men,  authorities  enough  to  sup- 
"  port  the  charge  against  a  murderer." 

"  The  defendant  was  of  course  presumed  to  be  the  perpe- 
"  trator  of  it,  and  he  would  surely  have  been  convicted,  had 
"not  Dr.  Carson  of  the  city  of  Liverpool,  (a  name  to  be  held 
"up  with  pleasure  and  respect)  by  an  eloquent  demoostraiion 
"  to  the  Court,  proved  that  the  autopsic  report  of  the  Coro- 
"  ner,  signed  by  so  many  celebrated  names,  was  grossly  de- 
"  ficient,  and  that  a  spontaneous  disease  was  far  more  proba- 
"  bly  the  cause  of  the  appearances  on  the  stomach  and  uterus, 
"  than  any  poisonous  ingredient.  An  innocent  victim  of  er- 
"  ror  and  prejudice  was  thus  wrested  from  an  ignominious  death 
"  by  the  help  of  medical  science."— Such  is  the  history  given 
by  Dr.  Pascalis,  of  the  famous  trial  of  Charles  Angus,  Esqr. 
for  the  murder  of  Miss  Burns.  Permit  me  to  examine  it  in  de- 
tail:  1.  "^  remarkable  case  came  before  the  assises  of  Li- 
^^  verpooljfive  or  six  years  ago.^^  The  case  came  before  the 
assizes  at  Lancaster  in  Sept.  1808,  (Edinburgh  Med.  and 
Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  220  and  225.)  2.  ^'  It  was  that  of  a 
"  woman  who  died  suddenly  in  a  boarding  house,  where  she 
"  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned ,  with  a  view  of  procur- 
"  ing  abortion.^^  I  cannot  find  any  thing  warranting  the 
statement,  that  Mr.  Angus  kept  a  boarding  house,  in  the  writ- 
ings that  I  have  consulted.  Dr.  Pascalis  is  however  very 
probably  correct.  But  the  following,  circumstances  should 
have  been  added,  Mr.  Angus  had  been  married  to  the  sister  of 
the  deceased,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took 
place  three  years  previous,  Miss  Burns  had  lived  with  him  as 
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his  housekeeper,  and  governess  of  his  children,  and  continu- 
ed to  do  so,  until  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  ill  about 
fifty  hours,  and  during  that  time  refused  medical  assistance. 
(London  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  21,  p.  336,  &c.  and 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.   188.) 

3.  ^^  During  and  after  the  Coroner^ s  inqtiest,  inconsiderate 
^^  and  premature  impressions  were  authorised  by  many  emi- 
"  nent  physicians,  and  directed  against  the  keeper  of  the 
*'  Mouse.^^  In  answer  to  this  statement,  the  following  circum- 
stances may  be  mentioned.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1808, 
Dr.  Rutter  was  desired  by  the  Coroner  of  Liverpool,  to  take 
with  him  an  experienced  surgeon  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles 
Angus,  there  to  examine  the  body  of  a  young  lady  who  had 
died  suddenly.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  some  fluid  was 
found  to  have  been  effused  into  that  cavity,  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, and  turbid.  Marks  of  inflammation  were  found  on  the  ex- 
ternal or  peritoneal  coat  of  different  portions  of  the  small  in- 
testines, but  the  large  intestines  were  free  from  it.  The  ex- 
ternal coat  of  a  part  of  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach 
was  also  inflamed,  and  a  similar  appearance  of  inflammation 
was  observed  on  a  small  portion  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver, 
directly  over  the  smaller  curvature  of  the  stomach.  On 
raising  up  the  stomach,  an  opening  through  its  coats  was  found 
in  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  its  curvature,  and  from  this 
opening,  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  thick  fluid  of  a  dark 
olive  colour  issued.  Some  ounces  of  this  fluid  were  col- 
lected and  preserved.  The  natural  structure  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  for  a  considerable  space  around  this  opening  was 
destroyed,  and  they  were  so  soft,  pulpy  and  tender,  that  they 
tore  with  the  slightest  touch.  Around  this  part  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach,  there  were  no  traces  of  inflammation  whatever. 
On  examining  the  womb,  it  was  found  to  be  very  considerably 
enlarged,  and  on  its  inner  surface,  the  part  to  which  the  pla- 
centa had  adhered,  was  very  plainly  discernible.  This  part 
was  nearly  circular,  and  occupied  a  space  of  about  four  inches 
in  diameter,  the  mouth  of  the  wofnb  was  greatly  dilated.  In  a 
word  (say  Dr.  Rutter,  and  Mr.  Christian,  the  surgeon,  in  their 
Report)  the  appearances  of  the  womb  were  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  a  child  nearly 
full  grown.  The  fluid,  taken  out  of  the  stomach,  was  exam- 
ined by  Dr.  Bostock,  an  eminent  Chemist,  but  no  poisonous 
substances  could  be  detected  by  him. — He  then  poisoned  seve- 
ral dogs  with  corrosive  sublimate,  and  examined  the  fluid 
found  in  their  stomachs,  but  was  unable  to  detect  the  poison, 
Let  it  be  recollected  that  this  was  done  between  the  17th  and 
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22nd  of  August,  and  the  trial  did  not  come  on  until  Sept. 
(Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  14.  See  also 
a  case  by  Dr.  Wiliiam  Henry  of  Manchester,  in  which  he 
states  the  exaoaination  of  the  fluid  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
young  woman,  who  confessed  that  she  had  poisoned  herself  with 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  poison  could  not  be  detected  by 
any  test.  Ibid.  vol.  7,  page  150.)  From  the  above  circum- 
stances, the  medical  gentlemen  (Drs.  Bostock,  Gerard  and 
Rutter,  and  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Christian,  surgeons)  swore  that 
they  believed  Miss  Burns  to  have  been  poisoned.  The  Re- 
viewer in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  who  is  known  to 
be  Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  M.  D.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  after  reviewing  the  trial, 
and  the  observations  of  Dr.  Carson,  says,  "  upon  the  whole, 
"  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  nature  of  the  symptoms, 
"  and  the  appearances  on  dissection,  rather  lead  us  to  believe 
"  that  Miss  Burns  was  killed  by  poison.^*  Surely  it  requires 
some  boldness  to  accuse  these  men  of  authorising  inconsider- 
able and  premature  impressions^  after  examining  the  above  re- 
port.— If  they  thought  Miss  Burns  had  been  poisoned,  were 
they  not  right  in  telling  the  Coroner  so  ?  They  might  be  mis- 
taken,  but  surely  the  above  circumstances  were  sufficiently 
unusual,  to  demand  further  examination,  and  I  may  ask  Dr.  Pas- 
caiis,  to  point  out  to  me  the  kind  of  Medico-legal  cases,  that 
require  legal  investigation,  if  this  is  not  one  ?  In  order  to  pre- 
vent repetition,  I  will  state  here,  that  my  authorities  concern- 
ing the  trial  of  Mr.  Angus,  and  the  controversy  between  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  crown  and  Dr.  Carson,  are  the  Edin- 
burgh M.  and  S.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  220,  London,  Med,  and 
Phys.  Journal,  vol.  21,  p.  336  and  426,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Annual  Register,  vol.  1,  part  2,  p.  188. 

4.  "  But  what  is  more  to  be  regretted  to  have  taken  place 
in  an  enlightened  state  of  society^  the  perforated  stomach  of 
that  woman,  and  her  diseased  uterus,  had  been  handed  about 
from  Liverpool  to  Londo7i  and  back  again,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collecting  among  medical  men,  authorities  enough 
to  support  the  charge  against  a  murderer.^'  The  gentlemen, 
who  examined  the  body,  were  so  firmly  convinced,  from  the 
appearances  discovered  on  dissecting  the  uterus,  that  Miss 
Burns  had  been  recently  delivered  of  a  foetus;  that  they  did 
not  conceive  it  could  be  questioned,  until  Dr.  Carson  gave  his 
evidence.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  uterus  of  the  deceased 
might  have  been  distended  by  a  collection  of  water,  or  rather 
hydatids  ;  and  that  the  mark  which  the  other  gentlemen  sup- 
posed to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  attachment  of  a  placenta, 
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was  occasioned  by  the  attachment  of  hydatids.  The  diversity 
of  ©pinion,  that  thus  existed  among  the  medical  witnesses,  was 
the  cause  of  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Angus,  but  the  uterus  having 
been  preserved,  was  again  examined  on  the  14th  of  September 
(twelve  days  after  the  trial.)  The  ovaria  were  then  tor  the 
first  time  divided,  and  a  corpus  luteum  was  distinctly  per- 
ceived in  one  of  them.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the  crown, 
stated  this  in  their  "  Vindication."  Dr.  Carson,  in  his  "  Re- 
ply,'* denied  its  being  a  proof  of  previous  pregnancy.  Thex, 
AND  NOT  TILL  THEN,  did  Mr.  Hay  take  the  uterus  up  to  Lon- 
don. He  shewed  it  to  Drs.  Denman  and  Haighton,  Messrs. 
Cline,  Astley  Cooper,  Abernelhy  and  C.  M.  Clarke,  and  the 
unreserved  opinion  of  each,  given  severally  and  distinctly,  was, 
that  they  knew  of  no  means  of  accounting  for  the  appearance, 
but  by  an  advanced  state  of  pregnancy  in  the  deceased,  (Lon- 
don Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  21,  p.  344.)  Is  there  any 
thing  inconsistent  in  this  conduct,  with  what  belongs  to  an 
enlightened  state  of  society?  If  the  medical  gentlemen  in 
Liverpool  could  not  agree  on  this  point,  was  it  not  proper,  to 
inquire  of  the  first  surgeons  and  accoucheurs,  in  this  kingdom, 
what  their  opinion  was  concerning  it?  And  above  all,  if  one 
man  accuses  another  of  murder,  is  he  right  in  adducing  all  the 
testimony  in  his  possession,  and  in  placing  it  in  a  true  light 
before  the  public  ? 

5.  "  The  defendant  was  of  course  presumed  to  be  the 
perpetrator  of  it,  and  he  would  surely  have  been  convicted j 
had  not  Dr.  Carson,  of  the  city  of  Liverpool  {a  name  to  be 
held  up  with  pleasure  and  respect)  by  an  eloquent  demonstra- 
tion to  the  Court,  proved  that  the  autopsic  report,  signed  by 
so  many  celebrated  names,  was  grossly  dejicient.^^  I  can 
hardly  agree  with  Dr.  Pascalis,  in  speaking  so  highly  of  Dr. 
Carson.  His  conduct  both  before  and  during  the  trial,  was  not 
such,  as  ought  to  receive  respect.  He  had  never  examined 
the  diseased  parts,  and,  just  before  the  trial,  he  told  one  of  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  crown,  that  he  did  not  know  why 
the  defendant  had  subpcened  him  to  Lancaster,  as  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  case.  (London  M.  and  P.  Journal,  loc.  Ci- 
tat.)  But  he  proved  by  an  eloquent  demonstration  to  the  Court, 
that  his  views  were  correct  ?  How  does  this  agree  with  the 
following  extract  from  the  charge  of  the  Judge  to  the  Jury  ? 
"  With  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deceased  having 
been  with  child,  you  are  put  into  the  place  of  deciding  where 
doctors  disagree.  You  know  it  is  a  common  observation,  that 
is  made  in  such  dilemmas  as  these,  *  who  shall  decide  when 
doctors  disagree,'  and   yet  you   are  under  the  necessity  of 
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making  such  a  decision  in   the  present  case."     (Edinburgh 
M.  and  S.  Journal,  vol.  5,  p.  229.) 

6.  "And  that  a  spontaneous  disease  was  far  more  proba- 
bly the  cause  of  the  appearances  on  the  stomach  and  uterus, 
than  any  poisonous  ingredient.^'  How  correct  this  assertion 
is,  as  it  respects  the  uterus,  I  have  already  shown.  Dr.  Car- 
son dwelt  much  on  John  Hunter's  observations  concerning  the 
disorganization  of  the  stomach  hy  the  gastric  juice,  and  had 
t\o  objection  to  refer  the  appearances  in  Miss  Burns  to  that 
cause.  The  subject  itself  is  enveloped  in  considerable  mys- 
tery, but  it  must  certainly  be  denied,  that  the  dissection  agreed 
with  the  peculiarities  mentioned  by  writers  on  disorganization 
of  the  stomach.  To  corroborate  ray  remark,  I  reterto  Baillie's 
Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Yelloly's  paper  on  the  "  Vascular 
appearance  of  the  human  stomach,  which  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  inflammation  of  that  organ,"*'  in  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  fourth. 

7.  '•^An  innocent  victim  of  error  and  prejudice  was  thus 
wrested  from  an  ignominious  death,  by  the  help  of  medical 
science,''  As  the  doctors  disagreed  on  the  trial,  Mr.  Angus 
was  acquitted.  So  far  the  Jury  did  right.  But  1  cannot 
agr^e  in  believing  the  prisoner  innocent.  How  far  his  guilt 
extended  may  be  another  question,  as  he  was  indicted  on  two 
counts.  First,  for  poisoning  the  deceased  ;  and  second,  for 
having  given  poison  to  cause  an  abortion.  The  decision  is 
nov/  with  Mr.  Angus  and  his  Maker,  but  I  may  observe,  that 
a  more  unfortunate  case  could  not  possibly  be  selected  to  prove 
the  triumphal  acquittal  of  an  innocent  man — a  case,  which  the 
ablest  medical  jurists  consider  as  proving  the  guilt  of  the 
accused,  and  which,  every  man  who  examines  it,  must,  at  leasts 
consider  a  very  doubtful  one. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  observations,  which  I  intended 
to  make.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  misrepresented  any  of 
Dr.  Pascalis'  remarks,  or  examined  them  with  unfairness.  If 
I  have,  I  am  ready  to  apologize  for  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  pointed 
out.  But  until  this  is  done,  and  until  Dr.  Pascalis  shall  prove 
the  fallacy  of  my  arguments  or  incorrectness  in  ray  quotations, 
I  stand  his  accuser  at  the  bar  of  the  medical  public,  for  having 
controverted  fixed  roles  in  medical  jurisprudence,  and  for 
having  incorrectly  stated  an  important  medico-legal  case. 

A!baDy,  Feb.  4th,  1817. 

Vol.  VJ.  ir 
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On  the  Management  of  Infants,     By  /.  G,  Coffin,  M.  D. 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

THE  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  discoiinlenance  the  ap- 
plication of  cold  water  to  new-born  infants.  If  the  chil- 
dren who  are  born  in  cold  climates  could  be  so  reared  as  to  rise 
above  the  influence  of  severe  and  variable  weather,  they 
would  acquire  the  highest  attainable  security  for  health  and 
longevity. 

This  is  the  great  purpose  of  physical  education.  But  how 
is  this  desirable  object  to  be  accomplished  ? 

Not,  on  the  one  hand,  by  an  attempt  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  those  atmospheric  changes  which,  in  this  country,  we 
are  destined  to  encounter  ;  nor,  on  the  other,  by  disregarding 
the  effect  of  habit,  to  rush  unprepared  from  one  extreme  of 
temperature  to  the  other.  We  can  triumph  only  by  such  fre- 
quent, gradual,  and  habitual  contests  with  our  enemy,  as 
shall  enable  us  either  to  evade  or  surmount  his  assaults. 

But  that  I  may  assign  a  reason  for  rejecting  the  practice 
opposed,  permit  me,  in  a  few  words,  to  consider  the  nature 
and  effects  of  cold  water.  Setting  aside  an  examination  of 
this  agent,  as  a  remedy  in  diseases,  I  know  but  two  ways  in 
which  it  can  improve  health  or  prevent  sickness, — that  is,  in 
which  it  can  be  beneficially  used  by  the  well. 

The  first  mode  is,  where  cold  is  applied  to  counteract  a  de- 
gree of  heat  which  is  injurious  from  its  excess  ;  the  second  is, 
when  it  is  so  used,  as  to  give  strength, — to  invigorate  the  fee- 
ble operations  of  a  sound  body.  Presuming  this  view  of  the 
subject  to  be  just,  let  me  inquire,  what  effect  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  bodies  of  new-born  infants  is  likely  lo  pro- 
duce. It  cannot  act  beneficially  by  diminishing  excessive 
heat,  for  this  does  not  exist.  The  question  then  occurs,  can 
it  be  useful  in  the  other  mode  of  its  operation  ? 

Immersion  in  cold  water,  or  its  affusion  over  the  body,  is 
attended  with  three  distinct  effects, — an  instantaneous  and 
powerful  shock,  a  sudden  abstraction  of  heat  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and  that  exertion  of  vital  energy  to  coun- 
teract the  shock  and  to  restore  the  lost  heat,  which  is  termed 
reaction.  The  practice  therefore  is  never  safe,  pleasant,  or 
salutary,  unless  it  so  affects  the  system  as  to  be  followed  by 
this  return  of  blood  and  warmth  to  the  skin,  with  grateful 
sensations  and  sensible  refreshment. 

That  these  good  effects  may  be  secured,  the  water  should  be 
sufficiently  cold,  and  extensively  and  expeditiously  applied. 
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If  these  circumstances  are  disregarded,  the  effects,  on  the 
contrary,  will  be  irksome  and  hazardous.  Now  the  washing  of 
infants  with  cold  water  is  conducted  in  this  manner.  The 
nurse,  as  if  apprehensive  of  doing  mischief,  though  wedded 
to  her  error,  applies  the  water  partially  and  sparingly,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  but  no  where  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
the  purposes  of  cleanliness  or  health,  provided  the  fluid  were 
of  the  proper  temperature.  This  scanty  application  of  the 
water  has,  I  know,  been  called  prudence,  and  distorted  into 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  practice ; — but  it  ought  to  be 
called,  what  it  is,  an  absurdity,  because  the  water  if  suitably 
attempered,  ought  to  be  used  more  freely,  and  if  not  of  the 
right  temperature,  it  ought  not  to  be  used  at  all. 

Important  and  desirable  as  it  is  that  children,  in  northern 
climates,  should  be  rendered  hardy  and  familiar  with  cold  air 
and  cold  water,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  this  firmness 
and  security  can  only  be  obtained  by  slow  and  cautious  ad- 
vances. 

The  washing  and  dressing  of  infants,  with  their  necessary 
exposure  to  the  air,  constitute  a  sufficient  commencement  of 
the  seasoning  regimen  for  the  first  three  months,  during  which 
the  water  should  not  be  suffered  to  communicate  any  sensation 
of  cold.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is,  where  the  child 
is  oppressed  with  atoiospheric  heat,  in  which  case  the  water 
should  be  pleasantly  cool  only. 

From  this  period,  if  the  infant  be  well,  and  the  weather  not 
cold,  the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  gradually  lowered^ 
so  that  at  the  end  of  six  months,  if  this  be  in  summer,  cold 
water  may  be  used,  that  is  to  say,  water  not  artificially  heat- 
ed. Shall  the  mother  impose  on  her  tender  infant  a  severity, 
which  she  herself  would  shudder  to  encounter  when  in  health? 

What  would  the  never-doubting  nurse  think,  if  the  harsh 
expedient  were  prescribed  for  herself,  which,  with  equal  want 
of  judgment  and  feeling,  she  practises  on  her  helpless  charge? 
There  is  no  period  of  life,  nor  any  condition  of  health  in 
which  this  use  of  cold  water  is  so  unseasonable,  so  dangerous, 
and  I  may  truly  say,  so  cruel.  That  so  abrupt  a  change  as 
this  is  unseasonable  or  unnatural,  will  appear  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  operations  and  provisions  of  nature. 

The  freezing  blasts  of  winter  do  not  at  once  succeed  the 
fervid  heat  of  summer  ;  the  cooling  breezes  of  autumn  are  in-^ 
terposed,  to  admonish  the  vegetable  world  of  the  decline  of 
the  year  and  the  progress  of  the  seasons. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  also,  the  same  precautions  are  ob- 
served.     Birds  protect  and  defend  their  tender  young  by  their 
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nests,  the  warmth  of  their  bodies,  and  shelter  of  their  wings. 
Other  animals  act  on  the  same  plan,  in  conformity  to  iheir  dif- 
ferent habits  and  varying  resources. 

It  is  for  man  only  to  disregard  a  principle,  which  we  should 
think  reason  would  easily  recognise  and  promptly  obey. 

That  this  practice  is  full  of  danger  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
infant,  will  not  so  readily  be  admitted,  because  it  will  be  said, 
that  many  children  have  done  well  under  it.  In  reply,  I  con- 
tend, that  its  tendency  is  always  unfavourable. 

It  is  true,  that  many  infants  have  indeed  survived  very  im- 
proper and  unkind  treatment ;  but  this  surely  is  no  defence  or 
recommendation  of  such  treatment,  any  more  than  the  advanced 
age  of  certain  intemperate  and  irregular  individuals  can  re- 
commend or  justify  their  mode  of  life. 

The  infliction  of  useless  pain  is  tyranny,  and  this  practice 
wants  nothing  but  a  malignant  intention  to  be  such ;  while  the 
injury  is  not  the  less  severe  on  the  innocent  sufferer. 

But  so  far  as  this  custom  arises  from  a  degree  of  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  which  might  be  removed  by  a  disposition  and  ef- 
forts to  obtain  just  views  of  the  subject,  it  is  blamable  and 
cruel. 

On  the  last  day  of  January,  1816,  I  found  a  little  patient, 
three  days  old,  under  the  cold  ablution.  She  had  been  pre- 
viously well  and  quiet,  her  loud  and  piercing  shrieks  now  drew 
me  to  her  apartment.  On  ascertaining  the  cause  of  her  out- 
cries, I  desired  the  nurse  to  make  the  water  at  least  luke-warm 
for  the  future.  Her  self-complacency  was  evidently  much 
disturbed,  and  her  assumed  prerogative  almost  unpardonably 
infringed. 

She  complied  with  the  worst  grace  possible,  declaring,  that 
this  was  the  second  request  only  of  the  kind  that  had  ever 
been  made  to  her  during  a  long  period  of  many  years'  em- 
ployment. This  assumption  of  nurses  is  not  exclusively  their 
own  fault,  too  many  mothers  consult  them  as  oracles,  and  obey 
them  with  an  entire  surrender  of  their  own  judgment.  This 
led  me  to  inquire,  how  prevalent  a  custom  might  be,  which  I 
had  rarely  witnessed  in  twenty  years'  business,  and  which  I 
had  never  approved. 

Of  seven  accoucheurs  whom  I  consulted  in  this  town, 

1,  was  indecisive, 

1,  left  the  matter  to  the  mother  and  nurse, 

2,  used  cold  water  soon  after  birth, 
2,  disapproved  of  it,  and 
1,  said,  that  infants  generally  lived  whether  washed  in  wai'm 

or  cold  water,  and  seemed  quite  indifferent  which  was  pre- 
ferred. 
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4,  Of  an  equal  number  of  nurses,  always  used  warm  water 
unless  desired  to  do  otherwise, 

3,  When  left  to  themselves,  used  cold  water,  after  the  first 
washing,  without  anj  regard  to  the  season  of  the  year.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  physicians  do  not  always  do  their  duty, 
and  that  mothers  and  nurses  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  this  mat- 
ter, without  watching. 

I  do  not  find  any  writer  on  the  diseases  or  management  of 
infants  who  recommends  this  practice. 

Buchan  and  Underwood,  two  of  the  best  authors  on  this 
subject,  speak  of  the  practice  in  question,  in  terras  of  just 
reprehension. 

1  shall  close  these  few  remarks,  which  might  be  easily  ex- 
tended, by  advising  mothers  to  read  Dr.  William  Buchan's 
"Advice  to  Mothers."  This  will,  in  some  good  measure,  en- 
able them  to  prevent  the  mischief  which  is  daily  arising  from 
the  negligence  of  physicians,  the  ignorance  of  parents,  and 
the  rashness  of  nurses. 

Here  my  remarks  ended,  and  I  sent  them  to  a  medical  friend 
to  read ;  he  has  expressed  a  wish,  that  I  had  spared  the  cen- 
sure on  the  nurses,  observing,  that  they  derive  the  practice  in 
question  from  medical  authority,  and  for  himself,  that  he  had 
not  suspected  any  injury  from  it.  No  one  is  more  inclined 
than  I  am  fully  to  estimate  the  value  of  good  nurses  and  to 
respect  them,  or  more  ready  to  believe  that  many  such  exist. 
Within  the  week  past  I  have  detected  enough  of  hypocrisy 
in  a  worthless  one,  long  to  induce  me  to  appreciate  highly 
those  who  labour  to  understand  and  perform  their  duty. 

I  would  blame  and  repress  only  that  arrogance  and  selfish- 
ness which  prompt  some,  much  sooner  to  invade  the  province 
of  the  physician  than  to  be  useful  in  their  own,  rather  to  im- 
pose on  the  mother  and  neglect  the  infant,  than  to  serve  the 
one  or  take  proper  care  of  the  other.  I  would  persuade  moth- 
ers, that  if  they  will  exercise  their  own  understanding,  they  will 
be  quite  as  likely  to  comprehend  a  matter  of  common  sense^ 
as  the  despotic  leaders  of  the  nursery,  who  in  their  turn,  are 
I  too  often  guided  by  nothing  better  than  the  blind  maxims  of 
unthinking  tradition. 

However  this  chilling  practice  may  have  arisen,  its  effects, 
if  injurious,  as  I  apprehend  them  to  be,  are  not  the  less  to  be 
regretted  on  that  account.  If,  in  truth,  it  has  originated  from 
a  medical  source,  it  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  proper  that 
those  guardians  of  the  public  health  who  think  unfavourably 
of  it,  should  expose  and  renounce  it,  that  the  improvements  of 
each  succeeding  generation  of  physicians  may  repair,  as  faT 
as  possible^  the  defects  of  their  predecessors. 
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With  regard  to  those  subjects  which  divide  the  profession, 
the  individual  cannot  do  better  than  to  study  them  with  an 
open  mind,  till  he  can  discover  the  side  of  preference  ;  to  take 
his  sentiments  from  the  dictates  of  reason,  observation,  and 
experience,  and  to  pursue  that  practice  which  directs  him 
with  the  greatest  certainty  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  the 
well,  and  the  restoration  of  the  sick.  It  has  been  said,  or 
I  have  imagined,  that  on  some  topics  we  do  not  rest  on  the 
line  of  truth  till  we  have  digressed  from  it  in  various  direc- 
tions, have  perceived  our  distance  from  it,  and  have  felt  our 
need  of  its  support. 

If  this  be  true,  it  only  shows  the  advantage  of  entering 
early  on  the  route  of  discovery,  that  we  may  arrive  at  certain- 
ty in  good  time  to  make  our  knowledge  useful.  The  determi- 
nation not  to  change,  is  becoming  only  to  infallible  minds.  No 
opinion  should  be  held  too  dear  to  be  relinquished  for  a  nearer 
approximation  to  truth,  than  the  ground  we  may  occupy.  In 
the  meantime  the  highest  authority  which  any  man  can  ac- 
knowledge as  qualified  to  govern  his  conduct,  must  be  those 
convictions  of  his  own  mind  which  he  knows  to  be  honestly, 
and  which  he  believes  to  be  correctly  formed. 


Case  of  an  Extra-Uterine  Foetus,  successfully  extracted  by 
the  operation  of  Lithotomy,  by  Joseph  Bossuet,  member 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Massachusetts. 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &.C.] 

IN  the  month  of  October,  1807,  Mrs.  Colman,  of  Braintree, 
found  herself  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  attended  with  un- 
common distress,  and  some  pungent  pains,  shooting  from  the 
hypogastric  to  the  epigastric  regions.  She  continued  in  that 
way,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  ensuing  spring,  when  she  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  true  travail.  She  sent  immediately  for 
an  accoucheur,  who,  not  being  able  to  come  at  the  child  by  the 
natural  passage,  ordered  large  doses  of  opium,  with  the  injunc- 
tion to  repeat  them  as  often  as  the  pains  recurred.  A  fort- 
night after  that,  the  pain  abated — the  time  when  I  suppose  the 
child  died  in  the  abdomen.  She  was,  for  two  months  after- 
wards, very  much  troubled  by  a  disagreeable  sensation,  which 
she  called  drawing.  The  abdomen  swelled  to  a  very  large 
size,  which,  after  some  time,  gradually  subsided.  The  three 
succeeding  years  she  passed  without  much  distress,  but,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  she  began  to  experience  very  acute  pains? 
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attended  with  profuse  evacuations,  by  the  urethra,  of  a  matter^ 
sometimes  of  a  yellow  cast,  sometimes  bloody,  and  of  a  very 
foetid  smell ;  and  voided  in  the  same  time,  by  the  same  canal, 
some  very  small  bones.  A  coinmunicaiion  also  took  place 
between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  so  as  to  let  the  feeces  and 
urine  pass  either  way. 

During  five  years '  beft>re  my  first  visit  to  her,  she  experi- 
enced the  most  excruciating  pain,  night  and  day.  Having 
been  informed  of  my  recent  arrival  from  Martinico,  with  my 
family,  and  that  1  resided  io  Hiogham,  she  sent  for  rae  the  20th 
of  May,  lol6.  I  visited  her  the  same  day,  and,  after  a  critical 
examination,  found  the  child  lodged  io  the  bladder,  crusted 
over  with  a  calculous  matter.  Considering  her  in  a  dangerous 
situation,  I  advised  her  to  submit  to  the  operation  of  lithotomyj 
as  the  only  means  to  relieve  her  from  her  sufferings.  She 
readily  consented  to  it,  and  the  operation  was  performed  by  ' 
me,  the  i7th  of  June,  1816,  attended  by  Doctors  Robert 
Thaxter,  of  Dorchester,  and  Noah  Fyfield,  of  Weymouth, 
two  respectable  members  of  the  Medical  Society,  in  whose 
presence  one  hundred  and  forty-six  bones  of  a  foetus,  about 
seven  months  old,  were  extracted,  together  with  a  stone  about 
the  bigness  of  an  olive. 

She  has  since  entirely  recovered,  and  enjoys,  at  present,  a 
perfect  state  of  health,  without  any  pain  whatever:  but  the 
communication  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum  is  not  yet 
wholly  obliterated. 

Hingham,  March  24th,  1817. 


Arsenic, 

[To  the  Editors  of  the  New-England  Medical  Journal,] 
Gentlemen, 

\R,  CHANNING  favoured  me,  a  few  days  since,  with  a 
piece  of  an  ore  from  Sooth  America,  supposed  to  be  ar- 
senic ;  its  form  appeared  to  be  testaceous,  colour  extemially 
hair  brownjinternally  of  a  French  grey,  faintly  glimmering  lustre 
externally,  shining  metallic  internally ;  brittle,  hard,  fracture 
finegrained  ;  specific  gravity  5*272.  Totally  volatilised  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  on  examination  proved  to  be  pure  arsenic. 

The  importance  of  being  able,  unequivocally  to  recognise 
this  substance  in  cases  of  juridical  investigation  is  well  known^ 
and  no  small  degree  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  to  discover 
new  and  infallible  tests  of  its  presence.     The  use  of  nitrate  of 
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silver,  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  as  improved  by  Dr. 
Marcel  has  been  thought  a  complete  and  certain  indication  of 
arsenic  ;  if  we  dissolve  a  little  white  oxjd  of  arsenic  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  with  a  clean  glass  rod,  place  a  drop  of  pure 
aqua  ammonias  on  the  surface  of  (he  solution,  and  then  a  drop 
of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  an  immediate  precipitate  will 
appear,  the  colour  of  which  will  be  yellow  if  the  arsenic  be  in 
large  quantity,  and  bluish,  if  in  minute  portions.  This  test  is 
very  delicate,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilful  experimenters  will  not 
be  very  liable  to  produce  erroneous  results  ;  it  is  liable  to  the 
objection,  that  any  alkaline  phosphate  will  produce  the  same 
coloured  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  hence  a  source 
of  error.  It  is  well  known  that  this  yellow  preciptate  is  arse- 
nlate  of  silver,  and  that  the  arseniate  of  silver  is  red  ;  this  fact 
points  out  another  mode  of  employing  nitrate  of  silver  to  de- 
tect arsenic,  which  is  not  in  use,  at  least  I  have  not  seen  it  stat- 
ed in  books  ;  it  is  this  :  take  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance 
suspected  to  be  arsenic,  and  pour  over  it  a  few  drops  of  nitric 
acid  in  a  watch  glass,  evaporate  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat ; 
repeat  this  operation,  red  vapours  will  be  given  otf  during  the 
action  of  the  acid,  and  the  arsenic  will  be  converted  into  arse- 
nic acid,  dissolve  this  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  with  a 
clean  glass  rod,  bring  first  a  drop  of  aqua  ammonia?,  and  then 
a  drop  of  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  contact  wilh  the 
fluid;  a  red!  precipitate  will  appear,  consisting  of  arseniate  of 
silver,  if  the  arsenic  be  in  considerable  quantity,  reddish  brown 
if  in  a  smaller  quantity,  and  brownish  white,  if  in  very  small 
quantity.  A  single  grain  of  white  oxyd  of  arsenic  acidified 
by  nitric  acid,  and  dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  water,  afforded 
a  very  distinct  precipitate  by  the  above  method. 

If  a  fluid  be  supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  it  may  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  the  dry  matter  treated  with  nitric  acid,  as 
above. 

With  these  two  modes  of  employing  nitrate  of  silver,  the  one 
producing  a  red  and  the  other  a  yelloiv  precipitate  there  can 
be  no  difficulty,  I  believe,  in  discriminating  arsenic  from  all 
other  substances. 

If  the  above  observations  are  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  your 
Journal,  you  will,  by  inserting  them,  confer  an  additional  ser- 
vice on  Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  DANA. 

Can(}brido:e,  March  12,  1817. 
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Some  account  of  an  animal  belonging  to  the  genus  Cervus, 
lately  exhibited  in  Boston.  Read  before  the  Linnaan  So- 
cieti/ of  New-England,  January  IH/i,  1817.  i??/ George 
Hayward,  M.  D. 

[Communicated  fo'r  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

N  animal  called  by  its  owner,  an  Elk,  was  brought  to  town 
about  a  fortnight  since  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition. 
It  was  a  male  between  5  and  6  years  of  age,  and  was  original- 
ly found  in  the  Indiana  Territory.  As  it  differed  in  some  re- 
spects from  every  species  under  the  genus  cervus,  as  describ- 
ed by  systematic  writers,  it  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  as- 
certain, whether  it  was  only  a  variety  or  really  a  distinct  spe- 
cies. It  was  repeatedly  visited  while  living  by  several  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  and  the  following  observations  and  mea- 
surements made  by  Mr.  Gray  and  myself,  may  be  relied  on 
for  their  accuracy.  It  had  eight  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
two  short  solitary  tusks  in  the  upper,  eight  grinders  on  each 
side  in  the  lower,  and  eight  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw. 
The  head  was  one  foot  seven  and  a  half  inches  long.  Breadth 
across  the  forehead  seven  inches.  The  horns  were  round, 
branching  and  recurvate.  There  were  three  branches  on  the 
left  horn,  four  on  the  right,  no  brow  antlers.  Greatest  length 
of  tiie  horns  three  feet  one  and  a  quarter  inch — greatest  distance 
between  them  two  feet  one  and  a  half  inch,  distance  between 
the  tips  ten  incheg.  Height  of  the  body  four  feet  four  five-eight 
Inches.  Length  from  nose  to  rump  sis  feet  eleven  and  a  half 
inches.  Tail,  white,  nearly  three  inches  long.  Hair  long, 
thick,  coarse  and  elastic  ;  longer  about  the  neck  ;  throat  not 
carunculated.  White  spot  of  one  foot  diameter  on  the  but- 
tocks round  the  anus,  with  a  distinct  black  border.  Colour 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  reddish  gray  ;  ends  of  the  long  hairs 
about  the  neck,  almost  black,  which  was  the  colour  of  the  hair 
below  the  knees.  Length  of  the  neck  from  the  shoulders  to 
between  the  ears,  two  feet  four  inches ;  to  between  the  horns, 
two  feet  sei^en  inches.  Length  of  the  ears,  nine  and  a  half 
inches.  There  was  a  remarkable  slit  under  each  eje,  of  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  groove  in  the  integuments 
leading  from  it  to  the  nasal  angle  of  the  eye,  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch. 

In  the  history  of  quadrupeds,  by  Bewick,  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  animal,  under  tlie  name  of  the  American  Elk,  which 
corresponds   extremely  vvell   with  the   characters  of  the  Que 
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exhibited  here,  it  differs  only  in  the  circiiffistar.ce  of  its 
having  brow  antiers.  The  same  thing  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  E. 
H.  Smith,  in  an  account  that  he  published  in  the  Medical  Re- 
pository some  years  since,  of  four  animals  that  were  shewn  in 
New-York,  and  supposed  to  be  Elks.  The  slit  under  the  eye, 
is  noticed  by  Bewick  and  Dr.  Smilh.  The  latter  observes, 
that  it  was  supposed  to  communicate  with  the  nostrils,  and  to 
be  analogous  to  the  puncta  lachrymalia  in  the  human  head. 
It  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  facilitate 
respiration  ;  and  others  have  observed,  that  these  animals  have 
a  power  of  constricting  the  nostrils,  and  driving  the  air  forcibly 
through  this  slit,  which  produces  a  loud  and  shrill  whistle. 
The  person  who  exhibited  the  animal  in  this  town,  stated  that 
he  had  often  known  him  to  whistle  through  this  aperture,  so 
that  he  could  be  heard  at  a  «;reat  distance.  Notwithstanding: 
these  statements,  considerable  uncertaintv  existed  as  to  the 
precise  use  and  extent  of  this  cavily,  and  I  know  of  no  author, 
except  Cuvier,  who  has  made  any  particular  remarks  upon  the 
subject.  In  his  "Anatomic  Comparee,"  vol.  2d,  p.  4391h, 
Paris  edition  of  1805,  he  observes,  that  "ruminating  animals 
have  puncta  lachrymalia  and  lachrymal  tubes  like  man»  Some 
genera  of  this  order  are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  lachrymal 
cavities  ;  (larmiers  ou  fosses  lacrymales,  in  the  original.) 
There  are  small  excavations  in  the  cheek,  one  under  each  eye, 
near  the  nasal  angle,  and  co^mmunicating  with  this  angle  by  a 
small  furrow.  These  are  found  in  the  deer  and  antelope." 
In  the  5th  volume,  page  251st  of  the  same  work,  however, 
under  the  head  of  odorous  excretions,  he  speaks  of  the  impro- 
priety of  calling  these  depressions,  larmiers  or  lachrymal  cavi- 
ties ;  and  observes,  that  there  are  m.any  follicles  in  the  lining 
membrane,  that  pour  out  a  blackish,  thick,  unctuous  fluid. 
He  describes  the  size  and  situation  of  these  cavities,  though 
he  assigns  no  use  to  the  excretion. 

A  few  days  since,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  animal. 
I  was  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  tjjis  slit  in 
the  integuments,  as  well  as  the  excavation  in  the  bone.  Upon 
examining  the  slit  under  each  eye,  it  was  found,  that  it  commu- 
nicated with  a  cavity  in  the  integuments,  of  the  size  of  a  horse 
chesnut,  which  had  no  other  than  the  external  opening,  and 
was  lined  with  a  delicate  polished  membrane  like  that  covering 
the  lips,  of  a  white  colour,  except  a  small  livid  spot  in  the 
centre.  Corresponding  with  this  cavity,  there  was,  in  the  bone,^ 
an  excavation  of  rather  larger  dimension?,^  owing  to  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  cellular  substance  that  lay  between  the  bone 
and  integuments.     This  excavation  was  in  no  way  connected 
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with  the  nostrils,  and  had  no  foramen  in  any  part  of  its  bony 
parietes.  There  was  but  one  lachrymal  gland  on  each  side, 
two  piincta  lachrjmaiia,  one  in  the  upper  and  one  in  the  lower 
eyelid,  which  were  connected  with  tubes  that  passed  through 
bony  canals,  under  the  excavation  described  above,  and  entered 
the  nostrils  separately.  There  was  no  lachrymal  sac,  but  the 
OS  unguis  was  easily  found.  On  each  side  there  was  a  parotid 
gland,  and  two  glandular  substances  were  noticed  nearly  in  the 
place  of  the  submaxillary.  By  opening  the  abdomen,  it  was 
observed,  that  there  was  four  stomachs  as  in  other  ruminating 
animals,  but  no  gall-bladder  ;  the  bile  being  carried  immediately 
through  the  hepatic  duct  into  the  intestines.  After  a  careful 
examination,  an  oil  sac  or  vesicle  was  found  in  each  of  the  hind 
legs. 

Some  of  these  particulars  were  noticed,  on  account  of  the 
diversity  that  is  found  to  exist  in  these  respects  in  different 
animals.  Some,  for  example,  have  two  lachrymal  glands,  while 
the  elephant  has  neither  os  unguis  nor  lachrymal  sac.  Most  of 
Ihe  animals  in  the  class  mammalia  have  a  gall-bladder,  but  it 
IS  wanting  in  the  goat,  the  horse,  the  deer,  and  the  cetaceous 
tribe.  The  salivary  glands  are  remarkably  large  in  all  rumi- 
nating animals,  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  account  of  there 
being  two  submaxillary  glands  on  each  side  in  any  one  of  them. 
After  what  has  been  stated,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
explain  the  use  of  the  cavities  or  depressions  under  the  eyes. 
They  may  possibly  be  intended  as  reservoirs  for  the  tearSj 
which  can  pass  directly  out  of  the  eye,  in  the  furrow  in  the 
integuments,  into  them,  in  cases  of  increased  secretion,  arising 
from  any  unusual  excitement  of  the  organ  of  vision  ;  though  I 
confess  it  ill  accords  with  the  economy  of  nature,  to  furnish  a 
part,  which  can  only  be  useful  in  a  disordered  state  of  aome  of 
the  functions.  The  different  accounts,  that  we  have  had,  of 
the  connexion  of  this  slit  with  the  nostril,  and  the  power  that 
animals  have  of  forcing  air  through  it,  must  of  course  be  fabu- 
lous. 

By  comparing  the  description  of  the  animal  given  above, 
with  that  of  ihe  Cervus  Alces,  Elk,  or  Moose  Deer,  it  will 
be  perceived  at  once,  that  they  belong  to  distinct  species. 
The  horns  of  the  Moose  are  palmate,  with  short  beams  or 
none  ;  they  shed  them  in  December,  while  the  others  do  not 
before  February  or  March.  They  have  a  caruncle  under  the 
throat,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  generally  growing  from  it.  When 
in  motion,  they  make  a  clattering  noise  ;  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  an  examination  of  the  hoofs,  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  this  animal.     The  Moose  is  much  larger,  his  form  is 
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more  clumsy,  and  his  head  shorter  in  proporlion  to  the  size  of 
his  body.  The  resemblance  between  the  Cervus  Elaphiis,  or 
stag,  and  this  animal,  is  very  considerable.  They  agree  as  to 
the  form  of  their  horns,  their  growth,  the  annual  addition  of  a 
branch  after  the  second  year,  and  the  time  of  shedding  them. 
There  is  also  a  similarity  in  their  habits  and  propensities,  in 
the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  general  form  of  the  body. 
They  differ,  however,  in  the  length  and  colour  of  the  hair,  and 
very  considerably  in  size  ;  the  stag  being  nearly  red,  with  a 
short  coat,  and  usually  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high  ;  while 
this  animal  has  long  bail,  particularly  about  the  under  part  of 
the  neck,  with  black  ends,  and  is  between  four  and  five  feet  in 
height.  The  female  of  the  stag  is  eight  months  gravid,  and 
rarely  produces  more  than  one  young  at  a  time,  while  this  ani- 
mal is  said,  by  Dr.  Smith,  to  be  nine  months  gravid,  and  gene- 
rally produces  two  young.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether 
differences  so  important  as  these,  can  fairly  be  attributed  to 
variety  of  climate  alone.  There  is  reason  also  to  believe,  that 
the  animal  exhibited  in  town,  had  not  attained  its  full  growth; 
it  was  considerably  smaller  than  either  of  those  described  by 
Bewick  and  Dr.  Smith,  both  of  which  were  young,  and  would 
continue  to  grow,  it  was  thought,  for  some  years.  With  such 
a  difference  in  the  colour  and  length  of  the  hair,  in  the  size  of 
the  body,  the  period  of  gestation,  and  the  number  of  young, 
it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  consider  it  another  species, 
or,  at  least,  a  variety  deserving  a  distinct  name.  As  it  seems 
to  be  unknown  in  Europe,  and  never  to  have  been  found, 
except  on  this  continent,  may  it  not,  with  propriety,  be  called 
Cervua  Americanus,  with  the  English  name  of  American  S^ag? 
P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  in  the  London 
Literary  Panorama  for  January,  1817,  a  description  of  four  of 
these  animals  that  were  then  exhibited  in  England,  and  were 
carried  from  this  country  some  months  since.  The  English 
writer,  considering  them  as  non-descripts,  calls  them  by  the  In- 
dian name  of  Wapite.  He  notices  the  slit  under  the  inner  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  supposes  that  it  is  "auxiliary  to  the  nostril," 
and  that  the  animal  has  the  power  of  whistling  through  it.  He 
speaks  of  a  gland  situated  on  each  side  of  the  hind  legs,  under 
a  tuft  of  yellowish  hair,  which  secretes  an  oily  fluid,  with 
which  the  animal  covers  his  coat  by  means  of  his  horns,  and 
thus  renders  it  impervious  to  the  rain.  His  account  of  the 
opening  under  the  eye  was  probably  obtained  from  the  keeper. 
and  is  unquestionably  erroneous. 
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Practical  Remarks  on  some  of  the  predisposing  causes j  and 
prevention,  of  Puerperal  Fever,  with  cases.  By  Walter 
Channing,  m.  d»  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  in  Harvard  Uni- 
tersity, 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c,] 

THE  puerperal  state  in  some  seasons  seems  unusually  lia- 
ble to  disease,  and  in  such  seasons  puerperal  fever  is  oc- 
casionally lo  be  met  with,  it  however,  does  not  occur  with  ihe 
frequency,  and  other  circumstances,  which  would  constitute  it 
a  genuine  epidemic.  The  cases  are  sporadic  ;  and  though  in 
unusual  numbers,  some  time  elapses  before  a  new  case  occurs, 
and  practitioners  are  not  apprehensive  that  new  ones  will  hap- 
pen. 

If  the  cases  that  do  occur  under  the  circumstances  now  al- 
luded to,  were  carefully  investigated,  some  facts  of  an  inter- 
esting and  useful  nature  might  be  discovered.  In  some  of 
them  we  might  learn,  that  pregnancy  has  not  advanced  with 
merely  the  common  occurrences  of  that  state.  We  miglitfind 
that  its  mechanical  or  sympathetic  effects  have  been  such,  as 
to  predispose  to  a  state  of  system  unfavourable  to  the  puerpe- 
ral condition.  We  might  discover,  that  the  patient,  towards 
the  close  of  pregnancy,  had  been  exposed  to  great  inclemency 
of  weather,  and  that  unusual  and  long  continued  exercise  had 
been  pursued.  We  might  in  conclusion,  learn  pr  recollect,  that 
labour  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  unusually  severe  ; 
that  it  was  protracted  to  an  unusual  length,  or  discovered,  even 
before  its  termination,  decided  indications  of  serious  disturban- 
ces  in  the  system.  Under  all  these  views,  prevention  becomes 
a  very  important  object ;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the  following 
paper,  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  which  may  predispose 
to  puerperal  disease,  and  some  of  the  means  which  may  be  em- 
ployed as  preventives.  The  following  remarks  will  naturally 
fall  under  the  general  heads  of  Pregnancy,  and  Parturition,  or 
Labour. 

Pregnancy* 

During  puerperalepidemics,  those  women  have  been  most  fre- 
quently observed  to  do  well,  who  have  suffered  least  from  cos- 
tiveness  during  pregnancy,andmoreespecially  if  the  bowels  have 
been  freely  opened  duringlabour.  Without  entering  into  an  use- 
less speculation,  on  the  manner  in  which  habitual  costiveness, 
during  pregnancy,  may  predispose  to  a  condition  of  system  un- 
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favourable  to  the  great  and  sudden  changes  which  are  among  the 
phenomena  of  labour,  and  without  endeavouring  to  prove,  that 
such  an  habit  may  increase  the  power  of  other  predisposing 
causes  of  such  diseases,  which  few  will  deny,  some  means  will 
be  mentioned  for  obviating  the  habit,  and  preventing  its  conse- 
quences. Some  of  onr  best  means  for  this  end  will  be  found  in 
diet,  medicine  and  exercise.  With  regard  to  diet,  rules  must 
necessarily  be  vague.  In  some  individuals,  when  pregnant,  the 
stomach  is  so  irritable,  as  almost  to  reject  e^'^ry  article  of  food  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  debilitating  effects  of  almost  total  abstinence, 
the  appetite  and  inclination  must  be  consulted.  In  less  severe 
cases,  the  appetite  is  equally  capricious,  and  though  many  kinds 
of  food  might  be  retained,  those  only  will  be  taken,  which  a 
paramount  instinct  seems  to  recommend.  Should  costiveness 
occur  in  such  individuals,  and  continue  with  great  obstinacy, 
diet  will  not  be  remedial,  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  purga- 
tive medicines.  The  indications  for  their  use  being  answered, 
their  exhibition  is  to  be  suspended,  and  that  their  further  use 
may  not  be  demanded,  very  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  diet.  To  rely  entirely  on  purgatives,  will  be  to  induce  oc- 
casionally a  state  of  the  bowels  unfavourable  to  heallh.  The  na- 
tural tone  of  these  organs  may  gradually  be  diminished,  moie 
powerful  articles  may  be  required,  and  by  their  use  pregnancy 
itself  may  be  disturbed,  and  abortion  take  place,  or  a  feeble,  puny 
child  born  at  the  full  time.  These  effects  are  not  mentioned 
as  evils  necessarily  connected  with  the  frequent  use  of  purga- 
tives during  pregnancy.  They  may  occur,  however,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  guarded  against.  Should  costiveness  be  en- 
tirely neglected,  or  only  partially  obviated,  the  concurrence  of 
a  very  few  other  causes,  for  instance,  a  very  difficult  labour, 
might  involve  serious  disease  in  the  puerperal  state. 

Exercise  was  mentioned  as  among  the  means  of  preventing 
or  obviating  costiveness.  Exercise  is  an  universal  tonic.  The 
vigour  which  it  gives  the  organs  of  loco-motion  is  readily  com- 
municated to  other  organs.  Under  its  salutary  uses,  the  cir- 
culation is  regular,  without  being  hurried.  The  organs  which 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  enlarged  womb,  and  which 
must  suffer  some  mechanical  pressure,  experience  a  temporary 
relief  in  the  variety  of  movements  of  the  body  during  exercise. 
Their  functions,  so  liable  to  disturbance,  are  assisted  in  their 
labours.  The  bowels  are  among  these  organs,  and  their  func- 
tions are  susceptible  of  the  influences  referred  to.  The  mind 
too,  which  in  the  pregnant  state  has  so  much  influence  over  the 
body,  is  also  under  the  beneficial  uses  of  exercise. 
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Exercise  considered  as  a  pr^edisposing  cause  of  Puerperal 

disease. 

Are  there  any  circumstanees  in  the  use  of  exercise  during 
pregnancy,  which  may  reoder  it  a  predisposing  cause  of  puerpe- 
ral disease  ?  To  be  salutary,  exercise  should  be  neither  violent 
nor  long  continued.  Violent  motion  has  always  some  effect  on 
the  circulating  system.  It  has  an  effect  on  all  the  organs  of  the 
body.  There  are  organs,  however,  whicli  may  be  considered 
as  susceptible  of  a  wider  range  of  motion  than  others,  and 
whose  contents  also  are  decidedly  inihsenced  by  sudden  or 
violent  exertions.  The  pregnant  womb  is  eminently  such  an 
organ.  In  the  early  periods  of  pregnancy,  it  may  be  even 
thrown  from  it&  natural  situation,  and  from  occupying  others, 
produce  very  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects.  What  now 
have  been  some  of  the  consequences  of  violent  exercise,  and 
sudden  motion,  on  the  pregnant  and  puerperal  state?  In  the 
first  place,  abortion  has  been  produced.  The  function  of  ges- 
tation has  been  destroyed,  the  child  blighted,  and  prematurely 
expelled.  In  rare  instances  death  has  followed  this  occurrence. 
In  one  case  under  my  care,  puerperal  convulsions  supervened 
on  abortion  induced  by  great  bodily  exercise.  In  another  in- 
dividual, injudicious,  viz.  fatiguing  exertions,  during  a  removal 
from  one  house  to  another,  were  followed  by  sense  of  weight 
and  coldness  in  the  abdomen,  a  diminution  of  the  abdominal 
tumour,  slight  uterine  hsemorrhage  and  ultimate  abortion. 

Abortion,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  only  effects 
which  has  followed  long  continued  and  violent  exercise  during 
pregnancy.  In  some  eases  it  has  appeared,  when  thus  used, 
to  have  been  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  dangerous  and 
even  fatal  puerperal  fever.  Undoubtedly  the  exposures  neces- 
sarily incident  to  long  journeys,  if  such  be  the  manner  in  which 
exercise  is  taken,  are  also  among  these  predisposing  causes^. 
The  following  facts  may  serve  to  illustrate  these  remarks. 

Case  1.  The  subject  of  this  case  had  endured  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  of  a  long  journey  about  three  weeks  before  de- 
livery. Severe  pulmonary  disease  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence. The  puerperal  state  occurred  at  the  close  of  this  pul- 
monary affection,  and  before  the  patient  had  entirely  retrieved 
the  strength  and  health  which  had  been  necessarily  prostrated 
by  severe  disease,  and  prompt  treatment.  Spurious  pains  of  a 
very  severe  nature  came  on^  which  were  relieved  by  prompt 
bleeding.  True  labour  soon  followed,  and  was  unusually  dis= 
(ressing  and  protracted.  The  patient  was  delivered  of  tv/ins, 
both  of  which  died  soon  after  birth.     Bleeding  was  deemed 
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necessary  during  labour,  and  was  practised.  Genuine  puerpe- 
ral fever  was  developed  on  the  fourth  day  from  confinement, 
and  though  protracted  to  the  nineteenth  of  the  disease,  it  prov- 
ed fatal.  In  this  case  the  lungs  first  suffered.  The  uterus 
first  discovered  its  morbid  state  by  the  spurious  pains  above 
mentioned.  These  pains  were  relieved  by  bleeding.  They 
were  very  probably  the  precursory  symptoms  of  that  disease, 
which  followed  labour,  and  which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

Case  II.  The  patient,  an  unusually  healthy  individual,  per- 
formed a  long  journey  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.  The 
journey  was  fatiguing,  and  the  exposure  unusually  great.  The 
individual,  however,  did  not  immediately  suffer  any  inconve- 
nience from  either.  Four  days  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
labour,  she  took  an  airing  in  a  coach,  over  a  very  rough  road, 
and  of  some  miles.  Before  she  got  home,  she  was  seized  with 
slight  rigors  ;  complained  of  a  sense  of  weight  and  coldness  in 
XhQ  abdomen,  which  v^'ere  entirely  new  to  her.  Her  head 
ached,  and  her  system  generally  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
undergone  some  great  change.  Labour  occurred  four  days 
from  this  ti/ne.  It  was  laborious,  and  unusually  distressing. 
A  very  large  child  was  delivered.  It  was  dead,  and  appeared 
to  have  died  some  days  before.  Tlie  placenta  came  away  at 
once.  It  was  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  the  blood,  of  which  there 
was  but  a  very  small  quantity,  on  that  part,  viz.  which  had 
been  attached  to  the  uterus,  was  black  andfelid.  The  placen- 
ta itself  looked  like  a  mass  of  washed  putrid  flesh.  Not  a 
drop  of  red  blood  followed  its  expulsion.  The  uterus  contract 
ed  imperfectly,  and  on  the  day  following  delivery  was  found 
still  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  abdominal  tumour,  a  fetid  se- 
rous discharge  took  place  from  the  uterus,  the  quantify  was 
great,  and  the  discharge  perpetual  ;  no  remedies  diminished  it, 
or  for  a  moment  controlled  the  fever  which  followed.  The 
patient  died  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease. 

Case  III,  IV.  In  both  these  cases,  the  patients  had  per- 
sisted in  the  use  of  exercise.  At  tiuies  the  exercise  was  violent 
and  long  continued.  In  both  of  them  fatal  puerperal  fever 
followed  delivery,  and  in  both  the  child  was  dead. 

If  the  fact  be  at  all  established,  that  there  exists  any  connex- 
ion, let  it  be  never  so  small,  between  the  occurrence  of  abor- 
tion and  puerperal  fever  ;and  the  use  of  long  continued  and  occa- 
sionally violent  bodily  motion;  if  they  exist  at  all  in  the  rela- 
tion of  predisposing  causes,  and  ultimate  effect,  a  very  simple 
but  important  rule  of  preventive  practice  at  once  presents  it- 
self, viz.  the  subjects  of  pregnancy  should  carefully  avoid  ex- 
posing themselves  to  lone;  continued  and  violent  bodilv  motion. 
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They  should  be  cautioned  against  an  error  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, that  exercise  is  salutary  in  proportion  to  its  continuance 
and  excess.  If  unavoidable  circumstances  require  great  ex- 
posure, on  the  part  of  the  individual,  much  may  and  will  be 
done,  to  diminish  its  dangerous  consequences,  if  it  be  known 
that  excess  cannot  always  be  committed  without  hazard.  The 
rule  will  be  still  more  important,  in  cases  where  the  least  pre- 
disposition to  any  disease  is  observed  during  pregnancy,  and 
more  especially  during  a  season,in  which  there  is  any  good  ground 
for  suspicion,  that  any  epidemic  puerperal  disease  exists. 

Disease  occurring  during  pregnancy ,  considered  as  predis' 
posing  to  Puerperal  Fever, 

In  one  of  the  cases  already  mentioned,  severe  pulmonary 
disease  occurred  near  the  close  of  pregnancy.  In  this  case 
fatal  puerperal  fever  followed  delivery.  One  or  two  more  in- 
stances will  now  be  mentioned,  in  which  pregnancy,  in  some 
part  of  it,  was  accompanied  with  severe  disease. 

Case  V.  The  subject  of  this  case  had  suffered  severely 
from  intermittent  fever,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  preg- 
nancy. This  disease  had  been  relieved,  and  the  patient  be- 
came pregnant.  In  the  course  of  pregnancy,  the  intermittent 
again  discovered  itself,  and  with  symptoms  as  severe  as  before. 
The  disease  did  not  produce  miscarriage,  although  its  morbid 
effects  were  visible  in  the  system.  The  patient  was  delivered 
at  the  full  time.  Puerperal  fever  soon  followed  on  delivery, 
and  proved  fatal. 

Case  VI.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  naturally  very  fee- 
ble. Her  health  had  always  been  delicate.  Former  pregnan- 
cies, however,  had  occasioned  but  little  inconvenience,  and  la- 
bour had  been  accomplished  without  unusual  difficulty.  Dur- 
ing her  last  pregnancy,  however,  her  health  seemed  sensibly 
impaired,  and  an  unusual  disposition  to  disease  was  discovered  in 
the  frequent  formation  of  phlegmons  on  the  body,  which  in  ge- 
neral suppurated,  and  kept  the  patient  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
irritation.  Labour  occurred  at  the  full  time.  It  soon  became 
complicated  with  convulsions  of  a  very  violent  and  alarming 
nature.  The  delivery  was  artificially  effected,  and  a  fine 
healthy  child  born.  The  convulsions  abated.  They  returned 
again  soon  after,  and  very  soon  became  complicated  with  genu- 
ine puerperal  fever.  The  patient  died  in  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  febrile  accession. 

For  cases  like  those  just  mentioned,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
give  any  rules  for  preyention,  which  will  admit  of  general   ap» 
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plication.  The  necessity  for  such  rules  is  diminished  bj  the 
fact,  that  severe  disease  occasionally  occurs  during  pregnancy, 
and  at  times  near  its  close,  without  any  untoward  occurrence 
during  the  puerperal  state.  The  cases  have  been  stated,  be- 
cause it  is  by  no  means  unimportant  to  know,  that  fatal'puerpe- 
ral  disease  has  happened  during,  or  after  labour,  in  individuals 
who  have  suffered  severe  disease  during  pregnancy.  And  far- 
ther, it  can  never  be  perfectly  indifferent  what  treatment  we 
make  use  of  in  a  disease  occurring  in  an  unusual  state  of  the 
system,  as  in  that  of  pregnancy,  and  it  may  be^,  in  a  stage  of  it, 
which  is  soon  in  the  order  of  nature  to  produce  the  most  strik- 
ing revolution  the  body  can  undergo. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  in  predisposing  to  Puerperal 

disease. 

Puerperal  diseases  occurring  in  lying-in  hospitals,  have  al- 
ways been  severe,  and  very  frequently  fatal.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  puerperal  fever.  The  treat- 
ment, however,  which  has  within  a  few  years  been  found  so 
successful  in  this  disease  in  private  practice,  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  as  salutary  in  that  of  hospitals.  But  why  is  it,  that 
in  lying-in  wards  the  cases  are  so  numerous?  One  answer  will 
be,  because  the  individuals,  subject  to  the  disease,  in  such  es- 
tablishments are  numerous,  and  that  if  there  be  any  thing  spe- 
sific  or  peculiar  in  its  exciting  causes,  every  individual  is  equal- 
ly exposed  to  their  action.  But  it  may  be  asked,  is  every  in- 
dividual equally  susceptible  ?  In  the  preceding  pages,  some 
cases  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  it  would  appear,  that  pe- 
culiar circumstances  may  concur  to  render  the  puerperal  state. 
in  some  measure,  an  unsafe  one.  This  may  be  the  case  in 
some  of  the  patients  of  lying-in  hospitals.  There  still,  howe- 
ver, remains  another  cause,  which  may  tend  to  increase  the 
predisposition  in  such  patients  to  puerperal  disease,  and  this 
is  the  state  of  the  mind  during  pregnancy  and  in  the  puerperal 
state.  In  the  establishments  just  alluded  to,  the  situation  of 
patients  is  peculiar.  They  are  the  witnesses  of  every  event 
that  happens.  If  the  process  of  labour  is  not  accomplished  in 
the  general  ward,  but,  as  in  some  of  these  establishments  in  Eu- 
rope, is  completed  in  another  apartment,  the  patient  is  immedi- 
ately returned  to  that  she  previously  occupied,  and  lives  or 
dies  in  the  society  of  those,  who  either  have  just  been  confined, 
or  are  in  daily  expectation  of  this  event.  If  we  suppose  the 
disease  to  be  epidemic,  and  admit  that  the  mind  has  any  influ- 
ence in  predisposing  the  pregnant  individual  to  disease,  a  more 
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unfortunate  arrangement  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  than  these 
chanties  exhibit.  There  are  some  means,  however,  by  which 
this  influence  might  be  prevented,  or  at  least  diminished.  In 
an  establishment,  solely  devoted  to  lying-in  patients,  the  apart- 
ments might  be  multiplied.  There  might,  for  instance,  be  one 
room  for  receiving  patients  ;  one  for  delivery,  and  one  for  re- 
covery. In  a  general  hospital,  however,  into  which  the  num- 
ber of  this  order  of  patients  is  comparatively  small,  two  wards 
would  be  quite  sufficient,  one  for  the  accommodation  of  patients 
previous  to  confinement,  the  second  for  confinement  and  re- 
covery. Should  severe  puerperal  disease  occur  in  a  case,  and 
labour  take  place  in  another  individual,  this  process  might  be 
completed  in  the  general  ward,  and  the  patient,  if  necessary, 
afterwards  removed. 

By  an  arrangement  something  like  that  now  proposed,  a  pre- 
disposition to  puerperal  fever  might  be  diminished,  and  as  far 
as  the  miod  is  concerned  in  its  production,  be  prevented.  In 
private  practice,  during  a  puerperal  epidemic,  and  at  any  time 
in  which  the  cases  of  fatal  disease,  occurring  immediately  or 
soon  after  delivery,  are  unusually  frequent,  the  existence  of 
such  disease,  and  more  especially  its  fatal  termination,  should 
be  carefully  concealed  from  those  who  are  soon  to  be  confined. 
The  energies  of  the  mind  should  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
strength  and  activity,  and  the  puerperal  state,  as  is  generally 
true,  should  be  represented  as  perfectly  safe.  The  only  case 
in  which  the  mind  appeared  to  have  much  influence  in  predis- 
posing to  puerperal  disease,  came  under  my  notice,  some  time 
before  those  above  mentioned,  and  shall  be  very  briefly  stat- 
ed. 

Case  VII.  The  subject  of  this  case  had  been  the  mother 
of  several  children.  Her  labours  had  been  easy,  and  her  re- 
coveries rapid.  In  her  last  pregnancy,  her  mind  became  gra- 
dually very  much  depressed.  Her  despondence  increased,  and 
at  length  life  seemed  hardly  desirable.  Labour  occurred  and 
a  living  healthy  child  was  born.  The  revolution  produced  in 
her  body,  though  so  great,  and  so  sudden,  was  not  accompanied, 
or  followed  by  any  salutary  change  in  the  state  of  her  mind. 
Without  any  other  apparent  cause,  puerperal  fever,  very  soon 
occurred,  and  within  the  usual  time  of  its  crisis  proved  fatal. 

Parturition. 

Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  mentioned  some  circum- 
stances  which,  occurring  during  pregnancy,  may  predispose  to 
puerperal  disease  or  excite  abortion,  and  having  illustrated  the 
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remarks  which  were  suggested,  by  cases,  it  remains  as  was  pro- 
posed, to  consider,  whether  the  puerperal  state  is  ever  morbidly 
influenced  by  the  labour,  and  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  means 
of  prevention. 

During  a  puerperal  epidemic  practitioners  have  observed,  that 
all  puerperal  patients  are  equally  liable  to  its  attacks.  The 
ease  with  which  labour  is  accomplished,  afibrds  no  promise  of 
exemption  from  the  disease.  This  has  been  very  particularly 
adverted  to  by  the  latest  and  best  writers  on  the  subject. 
It  happens  however  very  frequently,  that  in  the  sporadic  cases 
that  happen,  even  though  more  frequent  than  common,  we  have 
some  premonition,  and  some  ground  for  suspicion  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  themselves,  that  the  situation  of  our  pa- 
tients is  critical,  and  that  severe  disease,  may  very  probably 
follow  delivery. 

This  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  cases  : — 

Case  VIII.  The  subject  of  this  case  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  this  was  her  first  confinement.  The  labour  was  ex- 
ceedingly protracted,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  extreme. 
A  very  unusual  rigidity  of  the  internal  organs  existed,  which  for 
a  long  time,  neither  yielded  to  bleeding  nor  to  such  attempts  as 
prudence  sanctioned  to  effect  dilatation.  The  foetal  head, 
when  it  came  within  reach,  was  found  to  be  unusually  enlarged, 
and  this  enlargement  was  found  to  be  owing  to  water  within 
the  brain.  This  water  was  evacuated,  and  with  very  great 
difficulty  the  child  was  delivered.  A  smart  rigor  was  expe- 
rienced before  delivery.  Severe  uterine  hcemorrhage  took 
place,  which  tended  still  farther  to  reduce  the  woman.  The  pulse 
which  had  been  for  two  days  previous  to  delivery,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  beats  in  the  minute,  lost  none  of  its  frequency 
after  this  event.  Genuine  puerperal  fever  occurred.  The 
pulse  increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  minute.  The 
abdomen  became  tense  and  painful,  the  respiration  short  and 
hurried.  The  face  continued  pale  through  the  disease.  The 
skin  hot.  The  mind  wandered,  and  the  patient  died  exhaust- 
ed on  the    11th  day  of  the  disease. 

Case  IX.  In  this  case  the  labour  was  neither  remarkable 
for  its  length  nor  its  severity.  The  circulation  however  was  so 
rapid,  that  the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  counted.  The  mind 
was  sensibly  affected.  The  patient  being  constantly  in  a  state 
bordering  on  delirium.  After  delivery  the  pulse  remained  as 
quick  and  as  frequent,  as  before  that  event.  The  other  syj:;p- 
toms  of  puerperal  fever  very  rapidly  developed  themselves, 
and  the  disease  was  fatal  on  the  fourth  day.     Examination  dis- 
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covered,  that  violent  inflammation  had  existed  in  many  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  The  intestines  adhered  every  where,  by 
interposed  masses  of  coagulating  lymph,  and  a  large  serous  effu- 
sion had  taken  place  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Case  X.  This  case  has  already  been  alluded  to,  whilst  con- 
sidering the  possible  influence  of  violent  exercise,  in  predispos- 
ing to  puerperal  disease.  This  patient  was  nearly  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  this  was  her  first  labour.  The  labour  was  labori- 
ous. The  efforts  of  the  uterus  were  strong,  but  not  very  effec- 
tive. The  patient  being  of  a  remarkably  full  habit,  and  some 
rigidity  existing,  blood  was  detracted  during  labour.  The 
pulse  was  quick  and  strong.  Enemata  were  occasionally  ex- 
hibited, and  during  the  labour,  rest  was  for  a  short  time  procur- 
ed by  an  anodyne  draught.  Some  hours  before  delivery  while 
the  head  was  undoubtedly  advancing,  a  remarkable  degree  of 
restlessness  was  observed  in  the  patient.  This  was  a  new  oc- 
currence in  the  case.  A  constant  and  strong  desire  was  expressed 
to  be  moved  frequently  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  an  un- 
usual impatience  evinced,  when  any  circumstance  prevented  an 
immediate  compliance  with  the  request.  The  patient's  pulse 
being  very  strong  and  full,  and  the  face  much  flushed,  a  vein 
was  again  opened,  and  another  enema  exhibited.  The  labour 
pains  being  very  eflScient,  and  every  circumstance  favorable  to 
a  speedy  termination  of  the  case,  artificial  means  to  promote  de- 
livery were  thought  inadmissable.  The  head  had  now  arrived 
at  the  extreme  parts,  and  apparently  was  on  the  point  of  being 
excluded,  when  the  patient  suddenly  insisted  on  being  turned 
to  the  opposite  side.  Though  urged  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  the 
desire  was  still  enforced  with  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  and  the 
change  of  position  was  allowed.  The  uterine  efforts  were  at 
once  suspended,  an  universal,  and  violent  chill  came  on,  accom- 
panied with  peculiar  mental  distress.  A  mildly  cordial  draught 
was  immediately  given.  The  pains  soon  returned,  and  though 
IjBss  severe  than  before,  the  third  uterine  effort  completed  the 
delivery.  The  patient  was  comfortable  through  the  day  fol- 
lowing delivery.  Puerperal  fever  occurred  the  second  day 
from  confinement.  One  of  its  earliest  symptoms  was  the  rest- 
lessness already  adverted  to.  In  the  progress  of  the  disease 
it  became  absolutely  uncontrollable,  and  of  a  nature  to  the  last 
degree  distressing.  The  pulse  soon  acquired  its  characteris- 
tic frequency  in  this  complaint,  and  the  diseased  condition  of 
the  abdominal  viscera  was  discovered  by  its  usual  symptoms. 
Delirium  at  length  occurred,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  disease.  This  case,  as  was  said  above,  has  been  al- 
luded to.     It  forms  in  fact  the  second  case  in  this  collection. 
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Some  important  circumstances  have  been  omitted  in  this  fuller 
detail,  but  which  maj  be  found  by  recurring  to  that  case. 

Case  XL  The  circumstances  which  occurred  during  la- 
bour, in  this  case,  and  which  strongly  indicated  the  approach, 
and  even  the  actual  access  of  disease,  were  great  soreness  and 
severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  These  were  at  once  noticed  by 
the  practitioner  in  attendance,  and  from  careful  examination 
were  ascertained  to  be  totally  different  from  the  usual  pains 
that  characterize  labour.  This  case  was  not  seen  by  the  writer, 
and  the  state  of  the  pulse  is  not  known.  On  account  of  the 
above  symptoms  the  patient  was  freely  bled  during  labour,  and 
the  symptoms  disappeared.  Genuine  puerperal  fever  was  not 
developed  until  the  seventh  day  of  the  puerperal  slate.  This 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  bleeding  above  mentioned,  and  to 
the  other  evacuations  incident  to  delivery.  Prompt  treatment 
was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  patient  was  soon  convales- 
cent. 

Cases  XII  and  XIII.  In  both  of  these  cases,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  same  season  with  those  above  mentioned,  a  re- 
markable tendency  to  puerperal  disease  was  observed  during 
labour.  In  one  of  them,  the  local  symptoms  of  childbed  fever 
were  present  during  that  process.  In  both  the  pulse  was  strik- 
ingly affected.  It  was  characterized  by  that  extreme  quick- 
ness, which  is  perhaps  among  the  most  striking  pathognomo- 
nic symptoms  of  this  disease.  The  fever  that  followed  was 
severe.  The  pulse  remarkably  quick  and  frequent,  and  the 
abdomen  both  tumid,  and  extremely  painful.  The  treatment 
in  these  cases  produced  the  happiest  effects.  Both  patients 
recovered. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  facts  any  farther.  The  writer 
acknowledges,  however,  that  these  are  not  all  the  cases  that 
occurred  during  the  seasons  alluded  to,  viz.  the  autumn  of 
1815,  and  the  winter  and  spring  of  1816.  Eight  cases  occur- 
red in  the  practice  of  one  physician.  Five  of  these  were  fatal, 
only  one  of  these  cases,  however,  has  been  stated  in  this  pa- 
per. But  few  of  the  cases  mentioned  occurred  in  the  writer's 
own  practice.  He  however,  saw  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
recorded,  and  is  indebted  to  his  medical  brethren,  for  some  of 
the  facts  of  which  he  was  not  an  eye  witness.  The  writer 
would  farther  acknowledge,  that  during  the  time  specified,  cases 
occurred  of  severe  and  even  fatal  puerperal  fever,  in  which 
pregnancy  had.been  apparently  exempt  from  accident  or  disease, 
and  in  which  labour  had  been  unaccompanied  by  any  untoward 
circumstances,  and  had  been  accomplished  with  perfect  ease. 

What  are  some  of  the  reflections   suggested  by  the  facts 
just  related,  and  what  are  some  of  the  means  which  might  br 
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adopted  with  a  view  to  the  preveniloo  of  (lie  disease  io  ques- 
tion ?  It  would  appear,  in  the  first  place,  that  diirii]g  labour,  not 
onlj  maj  puerperal  fever  manifest  itself  by  its  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  as  has  been  mentioned  by  writers  on  the 
subject,  bot  certain  phenomena  may  be  observed,  that  strongly 
indicate  an  unusual  predisposition  to  disease.  Again,  it  would 
appear,  that  in  some  cases,  in  which  a  predisposition  had  been 
produced  during  pregnancy,  the  disease  may  exist  during  labour, 
but  be  attended  by  symptoms  so  unusual,  as  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, satisfactorily  to  indicate  to  us  their  true  cause.  This  was 
remarkable  in  case  X.  Another  reflection  very  naturally  sug- 
gested is  this,  in  all  seasons,  bot  more  especially  in  those  in 
which  child-bed  diseases  are  uncommonly  frequent,  a  very 
special  regard  should  be  paid,  to  every  unusual  occurrence 
during  labour.  Where  the  patient  has  been  known  to  have 
suffered  from  disease,  or  any  other  accident,  during  pregnancy, 
more  particularly  towards  its  termination,  the  attention  should 
be  still  more  alive  to  every  unusual,  or  untoward  occurrence. 
In  this  manner  disease  will  be  early  discovered,  its  progress 
observed,  and  we  shall  be  in  less  danger  of  being  deceived 
into  the  opinion,  that  our  patient  is  safe,  because  the  changes 
immediately  induced  by  delivery,  have  effected  a  temporary 
suspension  of  diseased  phenomena :  we  shall,  on  the  contrary, 
persist  in  a  cautious  use  of  those  means  of  prevention,  v/hich 
may  have  been  adopted  during  labour  itself.  These  means 
will  next  be  inquired  into. 

The  means  of  prevention  may  be  reduced  to  two.  The 
first  consists  in  adopting  during  labour,  that  treatment  which 
experience  has  sanctioned  as  the  best  for  puerperal  fever  oc- 
curring after  delivery.  The  second,  in  facilitating,  or  rather 
hastening,  by  artificial  means,  the  termination  of  the  labour. 

The  efficacy  and  propriety  of  the  first  method,  may  be 
argued  from  the  result  of  one  of  the  cases  in  this  collection^ 
viz.  the  eleventh.  In  this  case,  something  more  than  a  pre- 
disposition to  disease  was  indicated.  Symptoms  of  puerperal 
fever  manifested  themselves.  Prompt  bleeding  removed  these 
symptoms,  and,  although  the  disease  reappeared  after  deliveryj 
this  is  no  evidence  that  the  first  loss  of  blood  was  not  highlv 
beneficial  in  diminishing  its  violence,  but  leaves  it  probable^ 
that  had  it  been  poshed  farther,  the  disease  would  never  have 
recurred. 

It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  the  other  cases  mentioned,  blood- 
letting was  used.  It  was  notj  however,  practised  so  much  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  progress  of  disease,  or  to  hinder  its 
occurrence,  as  to  facilitate  parturition,  by  reoioving  sonae  of  its 
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obstacles.  The  peculiar  symptoms  which  occurred  iu  the 
cases  were  not  removed  by  it ;  and  although  delivery  was 
sooner  effected,  in  some  cases,  the  unusual  occurrences  of 
pregnancy  did  not  cease  at  that  event,  but  continued  and 
became  among  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  the  disease 
that  followed. 

That    prompt  blood-letting,  and  purging  also,   (which   are 
among  the  best  means  of  treating  puerperal  fever,)  may  be  used 
with  a  view  principally  to  remove  tkreatening  disease,  during 
labour,  and  without  danger,  may  be  argued  from  the  most  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  pueiperal  convulsions.     This  consists  in 
suddenly  taking  from    the   system  a  large  quantity  of  blood, 
it  might  farther  be  proved,   by  recurring  to  cases  of  severe 
uterine  haemorrhage,  in   which  recovery  after  delivery  seems 
hardly  retarded  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  where  fever  has  hap- 
pened after  such  haemorrhage,  the  indication  for  bleeding  has 
been  as  great  as  in  other  cases,  and  that  when  fully  answered, 
it  has  been  followed  by  the  harppiest  result. "^^^     It  is  meant  to 
be  distinctly  understood  in  this  place,  that  let  our  treatment  be 
what  it  may,  it   should   be   used  with  a  view    principally  to 
remove  existing  symptoms,  or  rather  that  incipient  or  perfectly 
formed  disease,  which  those  symptoms   manifest.     Our  treat- 
ment will  be  preventive,  when  unusual  causes  have  been  allow- 
ed during  pregnancy,  to  lay  the   foundation  of  future  disease, 
and  a  strong  predisposition  to  which  may  be  oianifested  during 
labour.     It  should  be  employed  as  curative,  when  symptoms 
clearly  manifest  that  disease  itself  has  occurred.     For  ray  own 
part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,   that  in  such  cases,  the 
treatment  which  has   been   found    most   beneficial   in   genuine 
puerperal  fever,  is  the  most  rational,  and  in  by  far  a  majority 
of  cases  will  be  found  the  most  successful. 

The  second  method  proposed  tor  prevention,  consists  in  the 
use  of  such  artificial  means  as  have  been  found  to  facilitate  and 
hasten  delivery.  These,  in  themselves,  involve  not  the  least 
hazard  to  the  mother  or  child.  They  should  be  resorted  to 
when  other  means  fail.  They  should  especially  be  employed, 
when  the  length  of  the  labour,  or  any  peculiar  circumstances 
►  attending  it,  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  practitioner, 
that  the  general  system  is  suffering  great  disturbance  and  injury, 
by  the  process,  and  which,  if  not  remedied,  will  speedily  be 
followed  by  dangerous  consequences.  If  the  individual,  during 
pregnancy,  have  been  unusually  exposed  to  any  of  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  child-bed  fever,  and  the  labour  be  unusually 

*  See  Armstrong's  highly  valuable  work,  entitled  Facts  and  Obserration? 
relative  to  the  fever  commonly  called  Puerperal. 
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protracted,  these  means  should  come  under  contemplation.  Ifj 
on  the  contrary,  no  ground  for  such  predisposition  exists,  but 
still  untoward  circumstances  strikingly  manifest  themselves,  we 
are  to  inquire  if  the  proper  use  of  these  means  does  not  involve 
infinitely  less  hazard  than  the  indefinite  continuance  of  ineftec- 
tual  labour.  Where  the  labour  is  advancing,  though  slowly, 
we  are  not  authorized  to  interfere.  Our  interference  may 
disturb  the  process  and  prolong  it ;  or,  by  adding  new  sources 
of  irritation,  diminish  the  chances  of  ultimate  recovery.  In 
such  a  case,  the  means  recommended  under  the  first  method, 
are  peculiarly  applicable ;  and  by  the  powerful  impression 
they  are  calculated  to  make  on  incipient  disease,  we  may 
anticipate  from  their  use,  very  favourable  results.  The 
patient,  however,  who,  during  labour,  has  discovered  strong 
tendencies  to  disease,  but  which  have  disappeared  immediately 
after  delivery,  is  not  hence  to  be  presumed  safe,  and  our  pre« 
ventive  practice  abandoned.  One  part  of  the  plan,  at  least, 
should  be  persisted  in,  viz.  the  purgative ;  and  Dr.  Gordon,  of 
Aberdeen,  assures  us,  that  in  a  very  fatal  puerperal  epideoiic 
in  that  city,  of  those  who  were  freely  purged  the  day  after 
delivery,  only  one  died  of  puerperal  fever. 

Some  authors  have  believed  fully,  that  puerperal  fever  is  a 
contagious  disease.  The  writer,  just  mentioned,  felt  as  con=- 
vinced  of  this  as  of  any  fact  in  medicine. 

Prevention,  under  this  doctrine,  consists  in  merely  removing 
the  patient  from  the  society  and  attendance  of  those,  who 
have  either  visited  or  nursed  patients  ill  of  puerperal  fevero 
Whether  the  doctrine  of  contagion  be  true  or  false,  the  prac- 
tice here  recommended  is  certainly  not  unreasonable,  and 
where  it  is  possible  should  be  adopted^ 

The  management  of  the  puerperal  state,  viz.  that  which 
immediately  follows  delivery,  with  a  view  principally  to  the 
prevention  of  puerperal  fever,  or  other  disease,  may  form  the 
subject  of  a  future  communication. 

NotCc — Page  159,  line  18,  read  fatal  puerperal  convulsions,  &c 

Contributions   to   Chemistry,  No,  1.      By  John   Gorham, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University. 

[Communicated  for  the  New- England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

1.     Indigogene, 

THE   investigation   of    the    properties    of  this   substance 
seemed  to  promise  something  interesting,  from  the  two 
facts  announced  by  Brugnatelii,  that  indigo,  when  exposed  to 
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heaf,  produces  a  vapour  of  a  fine  purplish  ,red,  by  which  it 
would  appear  to  be  assimilated  to  iodine,  and  that  the  sub- 
stance constituting  this  vapour  is  capable  of  fornaing  an  amal- 
gam with  quicksilver,  and  is,  consequently,  possessed  of  one 
properly  peculiar  to  metals.^ 

In  order  to  obtain  indigogene,  so  called  by  Brugnatelli,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  powdered  indigo  are  exposed  in  a  glass 
capsula  to  the  heat  of  a  lamp.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is 
first  vaporized,  after  which  there  follows  a  bluish  smoke  of  an 
offensive  odour,  the  mass  swells  and  is  apparently  fused,  and 
a  beautiful  purplish  red  vapour  is  observed  to  play  over  its 
surface  ;  the  lamp  is  then  withdrawn,  indigogene  condenses 
in  crystals,  and  it  may  be  easily  detached  from  the  mass 
beneath,  by  a  small  and  thin  spatula.  One  hundred  grains  of 
the  best  indigo  will  yield  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  grains  of  this 
substance.  If  the  indigo  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  quantity 
obtained  is  not  only  smaller,  but  it  is  separated  with  more 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  softness  or  powdery  state  of 
the  scoria.  Even  in  its  best  state,  it  is  more  or  less  contami- 
nated with  the  ashes,  if  the  residue  may  be  so  termed,  and  for 
nice  experiments  requires  a  second  sublimation. 

When  thus  procured,  it  appears  as  an  aggregate  of  small 
and  delicate  prismatic  crystals,  interlaced,  of  a  purple  red 
colour,  and  slightly  iridescent.  The  colour  of  a  single  crystal 
is  golden  yellow.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.6.  When 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  360°  Fah.  it  is  volatilized,  its 
vapour  is  dense,  and  it  speedily  crystalizes.  At  this  degree 
of  heat  it  is  partly  decomposed,  a  portion  of  it  becoming  semi- 
fluid, and  finally  concreting  in  the  form  of  a  black,  spongy, 
and  shining  mass.  The  crystals  of  indigogene,  which  have 
undergone  a  second  sublimation,  are  minute,  and  the  mass 
appears  comparatively  dense. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water. 

It  is  dissolved  by  the  acids.  One  twentieth  of  a  grain  will 
tinge  a  cubic  inch  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  a  fine 
green  ;  if  the  proportion  amount  to  three  or  four  grains,  the 
colour  of  the  solution  is  so  intense  as  to  appear  black.  On 
exposing  it  to  the  air  for  some  hours,  this  colour  is  changed  to 
a  deep  blue,  and  the  same  effect  is  immediately  produced  by 
the  addition  of  water.  A  solution  of  indigogene  in  this  acid, 
sufficiently  strong  to  intercept  the  rays  of  light,  requires  for 
this  change  one  sixtieth  of  its  weight  of  water. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  whether  the  conversion  of  the  colour 
from   green    to   blue,   was   the   consequence  of  the   chemical 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  VI,  p.  75. 
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agency  of  the  water,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  this  liquid 
was  decomposed,  and  the  transfer  of  one  of  its  elements  to 
the  indigogene  occasioned  the  change, the  following  experiments 
were  made : — 

Experiment  1.  Half  a  cubic  inch  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
had  just  been  distilled,  was  saturated  with  indigogene.  Its 
colour  was  intensely  green  ;  it  was  introduced  into  a  graduated 
tube  filled  with  quicksilver,  inverted  in  the  mercurial  appara- 
tus, and  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water,  which  had  been 
recently  boiled,  was  added.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
mixed  liquids  had  fallen  to  that  of  the  air,  the  tube  was  exam- 
ined, and  a  minute  bubble  of  air  was  discovered  at  its  upper 
part.  This  air  had,  probably,  been  introduced  with  the  in '' 
gogene,  or  it  might  have  been  disengaged  from  the  material. , 
by  the  high  heat  occasioned  by  their  mixture.  It  was  not 
more  than  one  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  that  it  arose  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  water. 

Experiment  2,  A  quantity  of  the  green  coloured  solution 
was  put  into  a  vessel  containing  oxygen  gas,  which  had  been 
previously  exposed  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  they  were  excluded 
from  the  air.  After  some  days,  no  change  in  colour  was  per- 
ceptible. 

Experiment  3.  Sulphuric  solution  of  indigogene  was  ex- 
posed, in  the  same  way,  to  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gases,  but  no  obvious  effect  was  produced. 

The  change  of  colour,  then,  from  green  to  blue,  when  water 
is  added,  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  the  decomposition  of 
that  liquid,  and  the  transfer  of  one  of  its  constituents  to  the 
indigogene,  and  this  fact,  therefore,  is  adverse  to  the  opinion 
which  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  colour  in  cloths  that  have  been  dyed  by  indigo.  The  colour 
of  the  cloth,  when  first  taken  from  the  vat,  is  green,  but,  on 
exposure  for  some  days  to  the  atmosphere,  it  varies  to  a  dark 
blue;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  this  change  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  by  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  cloth.  But  as  pure  oxygen,  and  the  other 
gases  mentioned  above,  when  in  contact  with  the  green  solu- 
tion, are  incapable  of  producing  this  effect,  and  as  it  is  imme- 
diately rendered  blue  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
wafer,  which  has  been  freed  from  air,  and  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  decomposed,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that 
the  cloth  owes  its  blue  colour  to  the  absorption  of  water,  and 
that  the  effect  is  rather  mechanical  than  chemical. 

When  this  sulphuric  solution  is  largely  diluted  with  water, 
^nd  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  some  hours,  it  is  decomposed^ 
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Indigogeoe  is  precipitated,  the  liquid  becomes  light  blue,  and, 
when  passed  through  filtering  paper,  colourless  and  trans- 
parent. This  blue  colouring  matter  is,  therefore,  merely 
mixed  with  the  diluted  acid. 

In  its  concentrated  state,  the  solution  is  decomposed  by 
polash,  soda,  amnaonia  and  lime-water,  the  indigogene  being 
precipitated  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour. 

By  adding  indigogene  in  excess  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  heat,  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  ex"act  degree 
at  which  this  substance  is  vaporized  ;  but,  although  the  tempe- 
rature was  raised  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  acid,  no  vapour 
was  disengaged.  It  was,  probablj,  retained  hy  its  strong 
afBnity  for  ttie  acid.  At  Ibis  temperature,  however,  the  indi- 
gogene iS  soon  decomposed,  carbon  is  extricated,  and  the 
colour  changes  to  a  permanent  dark  brown. 

When  nitrous  acid  is  boiled  for  some  time  on  indigogene, 
the  latter  is  dissolved,  and  the  colour  of  the  solution  is  a  deep 
yellowish  red.  Potash,  added  to  it,  throws  down  a  jellowish 
precipitate,  which  is  re-dissolved  hy  adding  the  alkali  in  excess. 
The  nitric  solution  contains  the  hitter  principle  of  Fourcroy 
and  Vauquein,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it 
the  detonating  crystals. 

At  a  boiling  heat,  indigogene  is  dissolved  by  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid,  forming  a  yellowish  green  solution.  It  is  also 
dissolved  by  alcohol,  sulphuric  ether,  and  the  essential  oil  of 
turpentine,  the  solutions  in  the  two  first  liquids  being  light 
blue,  in  the  last  of  a  fine  green  colour. 

It  is,  also,  soluble  in  the  fixed  oils,  but  requires  for  this 
effect  an  high  temperature,  the  colour  varying  according  to  the 
degree  of  heat ;  at  first,  it  is  light  blue,  then  greenish  blue, 
which  changes  to  an  amethystine  colour,  and,  finally,  to  a  deep 
and  beautiful  purplish  red.  As  the  temperature  is  reduced, 
the  indigogene  is  precipitated  unaltered.  Indigogene  is  de- 
composed by  chlorine. 

Experiment  4.  Dry  chlorine  gas  was  mingled  with  the 
vapour  of  this  substance,  a  dense  yellowish  cloud  was  immedi- 
ately formed,  the  odour  of  hydrochloric  acid  became  percep- 
tible, and  the  receiver,  in  which  the  vapour  was  condensed, 
was  found,  after  the  experiment,  to  contain  two  or  three  drops 
of  a  yellow  liquid,  of  an  austere,  disagreeable  taste. 

A  watery  solution  of  chlorine  slowly  acts  on  indigogene,  and 
reduces  its  crystals  to  a  brownish  mass. 

Brugnatelii,  and  after  him  Dobereiner,  have  stated,  that 
indigogene  is  capable  of  amalgamating  with  quicksilver,  and, 
consequently,  that  it  must  be  considered  as  consisting  of,  or,  at 
least,  as  containinss  a  metallic  substance.     In  fact  it  has  been 
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regarded  as  sucb  ;  and  Dobereiner  has  even  supposed,  that 
there  maj  exist  a  number  of  other  bodies,  which  maj  be  called 
vegetable  metals.  "  He  heated  together  thirty  grains  of  the 
finest  Guatimalo  indigo,  with  ten  grains  of  mercury  in  a  porce- 
lain dish  (constantly  triturating  the  mixture)  until  the  purple 
fumes  of  the  indigo  began  to  appear.  He  obtained  a  solid 
amalgam  of  mercury,' which,  when  heated,  exhaled  the  purple 
fumes  of  indigo.  When  digested  in  sulphuric  acid,  it  commu- 
nicated a  dark  blue  colour.  When  put  into  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, crystals  of  silver  were  speedily  deposited  in  the  form 
of  an  artichoke^  These  being  digested  in  sulphuric  acid, 
coloured  it  blue,  indicating  an  alloy  of  silver,  and  the  metal  of 
indigo.'*^ 

The  following  are  some  of  the  experiments,  which  I  have 
made  on  this  interesting  subject : — 

Experiment  5.  A  globule  of  mercury,  weighing  about  ten 
grains,  was  put  into  a  spoon  of  platina,  with  a  quantity  of 
indigogene,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp.  When 
the  purple  fumes  began  to  appear,  the  mass  was  constantly 
stirred,  in  order  to  bring  the  metal  into  contact  with  the  vapour. 
The  quicksilver  lost,  in  a  considerable  degree,  its  spherical 
form,  and  had  the  appearance  of  an  amalgam.  When  it  was 
immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  green  colour  was  developed, 
and  the  metal  reassumed  its  globular  form. 

Experiment  6.  A  globule  of  mercury,  treated  as  above, 
was  well  washed  in  repeated  portions  of  water,  in  order  to 
remove  any  crystals  of  indigogene  adhering  to  it,  was  after- 
wards dried  and  thrown  into  the  acid.  No  change  of  colour 
was  perceptible. 

Experiment  7.  Quicksilver,  which  had  been  exposed  to 
the  vapour  of  indigogene,  until  its  form  and  fluidity  were 
impaired,  and  afterwards  washed  and  dried,  was  put  into  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  precipi- 
tated silver  was  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  comrauni* 
cated  no  colour.. 

Experiment  8.  A  globule  of  the  metal,  which  had  been 
exposed  to  indigogene,  was  viewed  through  a  microscope.  Its 
surface  was  uniformly  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  the  substance, 
exhibiting  a  golden  yellow  colour,  but  no  distinct  crystals. 
When  added  to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  film  collected 
in  different  parts,  in  distinct  masses,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  beneath  highly  brilliant.  After  twenty-four  hours, 
the  precipitated  silver,  taken  from  the  surface  and  thrown  into 
sulphuric  acid,  occasioned  no  change  of  colour,  nor  was  any 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  VII,  p.  37. 
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effect  produced  on  the  acid  until  some  of  the  silver,  which  had 
indigogene  adhering  to  it,  was  added,  then  the  acid  became 
green. 

Experiment  9.  A  quantity  of  the  supposed  amalgam  was 
put  into  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  retort,  and  con- 
nected with  an  inverted  jar,  filled  with  quicksilver,  in  the  mer- 
curial apparatus.  Heat  was  applied  to  the  part  containing  the 
materials ;  the  mercury  boiled,  a  small  quantity  of  indigogene 
sublimed,  but  no  gas  passed  into  the  receiver.  The  quick- 
silver, which  had  thus  been  vaporized,  was  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  change  of  colour  could  be 
observed. 

Experiment  10.  Protochloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  was 
sublimed  through  indigogene  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver 
contained  the  salt,  and  the  lower  part,  the  indigogene.  They 
did  not  appear  to  have  acted  upon  each  other. 

Experiment  il.  Perchloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate) and  indigogene,  were  intimately  mixed  by  trituration  in 
a  mortar  ;  the  mixture  was  put  between  two  watch  crystals 
and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  'l^he  internal  sur- 
face of  the  upper  crystal  soon  hpramft  coverfid  with  a  light 
green  coloured  film,  a  whitish  vapour  escaped  by  the  sides  of 
the  glasses,  but  the  purple  fumes  of  the  indigogene  were  not, 
at  any  time,  during  the  experiment,  visible.  On  separating  the 
glasses,  the  upper  one  was  found  covered  with  a  crystalline 
substance,  of  an  uniform  light  green  colour.  This  substance 
exhibited  the  following  properties.  Under  the  microscope,  it 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  crystals,  in  the  form  of  flattened 
prisms.  A  portion  was  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  acquired  a 
fine  green  colour :  from  this  solution  nitrate  of  silver  and 
ammonia  threw  down  a  white,  and  potash  a  deep  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. Some  of  it  was  gently  concentrated  in  a  watch  cr^^^s- 
tal ;  its  colour  gradually  heightened,  and  it  deposited  minute 
green  coloured  crystals.  Water,  which  had  been  boiled  on 
the  portion  left  undissolved  by  the  alcohol,  and  which  still 
retained  its  colour,  was  not  affected  by  the  addition  of  potash 
or  ammonia.  When  thrown  into  solution  of  potash,  this  sub- 
stance remained  unchanged  ;  and  they  were  even  boiled 
together,  without  producing  any  obvious  effect.  Added  to 
sulphuric  acid,  it  formed  a  green  coloured  solution,  which  was 
changed  to  blue  on  the  affusion  of  water.  Exposed  to  heat  on 
platina,  purple  fumes,  succeejed  by  a  white  vapour,  were 
produced,  and  the  whole  mass  was  speedily  dissipated.  From 
the  phenomena,  exhibited  by  this  saline  substance,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  indigogene  with  the  per- 
chloride. May  it  not  rather  be  regarded  as  a  triple  compound 
of  indigogene,  chlorine,  and  metallic  mercury  ? 
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Experiment  12.  Indigogene  and  cyanide  (prussiate)  of 
mercury  were  intimately  mixed  ;  the  mixture  was  put  between 
two  watch  crystals,  and  heat  was  applied.  A  strong  odour  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  was  perceived  ;  and  when  the  glasses  were 
separated,  minute  globules  of  mercury  were  found  adhering  to 
the  upper  crystal,  and  indigogene,  mixed  with  quicksilver, 
occupying  the  lower.^  The  result  of  this  experiment  is  inter- 
esting, as  it  appears  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
in  indigogene,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  afford  another  proof  of 
the  nature  of  the  salt,  formerly  called  prussiate  of  mercury. 

Experiment  13.  A  mixture  of  indigogene  and  the  sub- 
sulphate  of  mercury  was  exposed  to  heal,  in  the  way  above 
menlioned  ;  the  result  was  the  decomposition  of  the  salt,  and 
the  separation  of  quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state.  Some  of 
the  globules  were  dropped  into  sulphuric  acid,  but  they  had 
no  effect  in  communicating  colour. 

Attempts  were  also  made  to  ascertain,  whether  alloys  of 
indigogene  and  some  of  the  other  metals  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  following  are  some  of  the  results. 

Experiment  14.  A  small  mass  of  fusible  alloy,  mixed  with 
six  or  eight  grains  of  quicksilver,  was  melted ;  indigogene  was 
added,  and  they  were  triturated  together  while  hot.  They 
adhered  to  each  other  with  much  pertinacity.  A  small  portion 
of  the  mass  tinged  sulphuric  acid  green ;  the  remainder  was 
put  into  a  retort  of  the  capacity  of  one  cubic  inch,  connected 
with  a  mercurial  apparatus,  and  exposed  to  heat.  No  elastic 
fluid  passed  over,  but  a  fine  crimson  vapour  filled  the  retort, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  light  blue  powder  sublimed. 
The  compound  metal,  after  the  experiment,  was  white,  and  did 
not  colour  sulphuric  acid. 

Experiment  15.  Indigogene  was  mixed  with  melted  tin,  into 
the  substance  of  which  it  could  be  readily  pressed,  and  be 
made  to  divide  it  into  a  number  of  distinct  masses.  Some 
of  these,  added  to  the  acid,  tinged  it  green ;  but  the  others, 
which  were  previously  washed  and  carefully  wiped,  produced 
no  such  effect. 

Experiment  16.  Metallic  arsenic,  and  indigogene  were 
mixed  in  fine  powder,  and  exposed,  in  watch  crystals,  to  a 
subliming  heat.  During  the  experiment,  the  violet  fumes  were 
very  apparent.  On  separating  the  glasses,  the  arsenic  was 
found  sublimed,  in  its  usual^  octoedral  form,  and  very 
brilliant.  It  neither  gave  purple  vapours  on  exposure  to 
heat,  nor  tinged  sulphuric  acid  green  or  blue.  Antimony  and 
bismuth  were  also  treated  in  the  same  way  ;  but  there  was  no 
evidence,  that  either  of  them  existed  after  the  experiment,  in 
the  form  of  alloy. 

Indigogene  is  an  inflammable  substance.  Its  vapour  takes 
fire  by  the  approach  of  a  flame,  and  it  burns  with  a  dense  and 
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red  flame,  exhaling  a  thick  smoke.  It  decomposes  the  metallic 
oxyds,  when  exposed  to  heat  together,  and  the  salts,  which  coq- 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen,  by  percussion.  Mixed  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  struck  iorcibly  on  an  anvil,  it  explodes, 
but  not  violently,  and  the  mixture  deflagrates  brilliantly  on 
exposure  to  a  strong  heat.  The  results  of  its  combustion  are, 
carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxyd,  and  aqueous  vapour.  Hence  I 
concluf'e,  that  the  elements  of  indigogene  are  carbon  and 
hydrogen. 

In  the  experiments  detailed,  there  does  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion  stated  by 
Brugnatelli,  that  indigogene  is  capable  of  forming  an  amalgam 
with  mercury,  and,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  metallic  in 
its  nature.  Even  supposing  the  amalgam  to  be  actually  pro- 
duced, this  property  alone  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  decisive 
that  the  substance  itself  is  metallic.  But  the  appearance  of 
the  quicksilver  may  be  explained  in  another  way.  The  indi- 
gogene, I  believe,  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  metals  by  cohe- 
sive attraction  alone  ;  for  it  may  be  mixed  with  melted  tin,  and 
when  the  solid  mass  is  broken,  its  crystals  may  be  observed  in 
the  substance  unaltered  ;  and  a  globule  of  mercury  in  this  state, 
when  viewed  by  the  microscope,  seems  to  have  merely  its  surface 
covered  with  a  film,  exhibiting  the  colour  of  indigogene,  which 
may  be  removed  by  washing,  and  will  leave  the  metal  in  its 
pure  and  simple  state.  Dobereiner  supposed  he  had  obtained 
a  solid  amalgam,  by  the  long  triture  of  mercury  with  heated 
indigo ;  but  it  is  possible,  that  it  appeared  solid,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  division  of  the  metal  by  the  interposed 
substance,  as  quicksilver  is  extinguished,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
by  oily  and  viscid  bodies.  If  indigogene,  as  a  whole,  be  me- 
tallic, or  if  it  contain  a  metal,  we  must  admit  either,  that  this 
inetal  is  compound,  of  which  there  is  as  yet  no  example,  or 
that  it  is  the  basis  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogen.  With  respect 
to  the  metallic  nature  of  carbon,  no  one,  but  Dobereiner,  I  be- 
lieve, has  ventured  to  affirm  it  ;  but  there  is  some  proba- 
bility, that  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  hydrogen,  at  least, 
the  phenomena  which  take  place,  when  mercury  is  negatively 
electrified  in  contact  with  water,  by  the  voltaic  apparatus, 
appear  to  favour  the  idea.  But  the  facts,  connected  with  the 
mutual  action  of  indigogene  and  the  metals,  do  not  warrant  any 
conclusion  of  this  kind  ;  for  the  supposed  amalgam,  when  ex- 
posed to  heat,  gives  out  purple  vapours,  and  tinges  sulphuric 
acid  green,  which  colour,  being  the  same  as  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  acid  by  indigogene  alone,  is  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  substances. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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First  lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.  By  William  Cul» 
LEN,  M.  D.  late  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh^  &c,  &c.  With  notes  and 
observations,  practical  and  explanatory,  and  a  prelimina- 
ry disco7irse,  in  defence  of  classical  m-edicincj  by  Charles 
Caldwell,  M.  D.  Two  volumes  Hvo.  Philadelphia,  Ed- 
ward  and  Richard  Parker,  1816. 

IT  is  somewhat  singular,  that  while  Dr,  Culleii  contributed, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  person,  to  ditfuse  among  me- 
dical men  those  principles  of  physiologj  and  of  pathology 
which  now  prevail,  yet  his  own  peculiar  theories  scarcely  find 
a  single  defender  among  the  physicians  of  our  day.  His  works, 
and  thai  before  us  more  particularly,  are  highly  valued  and  are 
diligently  read ;  but  not  for  the  sake  of  the  peculiar  theories 
they  present  to  us.  The  excellence  of  Dr.  Culien  is,  that  he 
gives  his  descriptions  and  his  theories  distinctly  ;  and  that  he 
is  peculiarly  clear  and  just  in  his  delineations  of  disease.  As 
a  systematic  writer,  he  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  this  respect. 
In  regard  to  individual  diseases,  there  are  no  doubt  many,  who 
have  given  descriptions  as  faithful,  and  of  course  more  full  and 
minute,  than  those  of  Culien. 

But  the  merits  of  this  distinguished  teacher  are  universally 
known,  and  we  have  not  taken  up  the  work  before  us  with  an 
intention  to  review  his  writings.  Our  business  is  with  this 
edition  of  the  "first  lines,  &c."  in  which  is  found  much  mat- 
ter peculiar  to  itself.  This  matter  consists  of  a  preface,  and 
a  preliminary  discourse,  and  of  numerous  notes,  or  commen- 
taries. In  these  notes,  the  intention  of  the  editor  is,  not  to  ex- 
plain the  doctrines  of  the  original  work,  but  to  furnish  correc- 
tions in  respect  to  theory,  and  to  supply  deficiencies  in  respect 
to  practice.  As  the  editor  is  a  gentleman,  who  ranks  very 
high  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  the  additions  which  he  makes  to  this  va- 
luable work,  must  be  regarded  with  the  interest,  which  attaches 
to  the  opinions  of  an  individual  of  such  a  description.  But 
this  interest  is  much  increased,  by  what  appears  in  the  prole- 
gomena, viz.  that  this  work  comes  out  under  the  sanction   of 
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the  preseot  Professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  be  aaopts  it  as  his 
text  book.     Even  more,  we  are  inibrmed,  that   the   editor  has 

Hi 

had  access  to  some  of  Doctor  Chapman's  manuscript  lectures, 
from  which  he  has  enriched  his  work,  and  from  wbich,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  he  has  given  us  extracts.  The  opportunity  of 
learning  the  doctrines  and  precepts  inculcated  in  the  first  me- 
dical school  in  our  country,  and,  if  the  number  of  its  pupils  be 
a  criterion,  one  of  the  first  in  the  world,  cannot  be  regarded 
with  indifference. 

But  it  must  be  known,  that  the  doctrines  referred  to  are 
not  those,  which  we  have  hitherto  received  from  the  Philadel- 
phia school.  Those  were  the  doctrines  oi  Rush  ;  and  whe  her 
correct  or  not,  we  deem  it  certain,  that  his  persuasive  eloquence 
and  the  force  of  his  genius  caused  them  to  be  received  with 
very  little  opposiiion  during  his  life  by  those,  who  resorted  to 
his  lecture  room.  Now  that  the  voice  of  their  author  has 
ceased  to  resound  on  the  ears  of  his  pupils,  these  doctrines 
must  rest  on  their  own  merits  alone  ;  and  it  remains  lo  be  seen, 
which  of  them  are  placed  on  stable  foundations,  and  which 
upon  the  personal  influence  of  the  celebrated  Professor.  Al- 
ready it  seems,  that  under  the  sanction  of  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Rush,  there  is  a  formal  attempt,  to  overthrow  his  most  favorite 
principles,  and  almost  to  expose  his  system  to  derision. 

"  To  those,  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  perfectly  known,  that  a  bold  and  persevering  attempt  was 
made,  by  the  late  Dr.  Rush,  to  overthrow  entirely  Methodical 
Nosology,  and  erect,  on  its  ruins,  his  favourite  hypothesis  of 
the  Unity  of  Disease.  Nor  was  he  altogether  unsuccessful 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  enterprise.  By  a  combination  of  popu- 
lar and  imposing  qualities,  superadded  to  an  ascendancy,  de- 
rived from  his  staiion,  as  a  publick  teacher,  he  implanted  in 
the  minds  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  physicians  of 
America,  a  disbelief  in  the  truth  and  value  of  classical  medi- 
cine. 

"To  endeavour  to  counteract  this  evil,  which,  from  the  sim- 
plicity it  appeared  to  have  introduced  into  medical  science, 
had  become  exceedingly  seductive  of  indolent  minds  ;  to  re- 
call the  prevalence  of  correct  principles,  touciiing  the  subdi- 
visions and  classification  of  disease  ;  and,  to  restore  to  our  pio- 
fession  the  advantages  of  system,  constitute  the  object  of  our 
Preliminary  Discourse." — Preface  to  American  edit.   p.  ix. 

Accordingly,  in  the  preliminary  discourse.  Dr.  Caldwell 
points  out  the  true  basis  of  system  and  classification  in  science, 
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viz.  "  affinity  in  some  points,  and  dissimilarity  in  others ;"  and 
he  shows  the  object  and  tendency  ot  this  classification.  lie 
illustrates  its  importance,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it, 
by  a  reference  to  the  various  branches  of  natural  history  and 
particularly  to  Zoology.  The  only  question  is,  whether  dis- 
seases  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  arrangement.  Dr.  Rush 
thought  that  they  were  not,  but  Dv.  Caidweii  says  that  they 
are,  since  they  have  affinity  in  soine  points  and  dissiuiilarify  in 
others;  and  subsequently  he  shows,  that  Rush  himself  had  in 
effect  a  system  of  Nosology.  In  his  eiideavours  to  establish 
the  differences  among  diseases.  Dr.  Caldwell  is  led  to  consider 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  disease  promulgated  by  Dr.  Rush. 
On  this  doctrine  were  grounded  the  principal  objections  of  this 
learned  Professor  to  systematic  nosology,  and,  if  that  can  be 
proved  to  be  untenable,  the  superstructure  raised  upon  it  must 
be  deserted.  The  editor  of  this  work  contends,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  disease  implies  the  unity  of  excitability 
and  the  unity  of  stimuli.  The  editor  himself  seems  to  us,  not 
to  distinguish  sufficiently  between  sensibility  and  irritability, 
properties  essentially  different  and  perfectly  distinct ;  but 
which,  by  Brown  and  his  followers,  are  not  distinguished  at 
all.  Without,  however,  availing  himself  of  this  distinction, 
the  two  properties  being  comprehended  under  the  term  excita- 
bility. Dr.  Caldwell  satisfactorily  disproves  the  doctrines  in 
question.  In  truth,  we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  any  physi- 
cian ever  lived,  who  after  one  year's  practice  verily  believed 
that  all  stimuli  produce  the  same  effects,  and  that  all  parts  of 
the  body  are  affected  in  the  same  mode  by  the  same  stimuli. 

In  the  conclusions  at  which  Dr.  Caldwell  arrives,  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  disease,  and  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  diseases,  we  fully  ac- 
cord with  him  ;  but  we  would  not  be  understood  as  assenting 
to  all  the  opinions  expressed  in  his  f)reiiminary  discourse.  In 
the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Cullen's  system  of  nosolo- 
gy over  any  other  extant,  he  will  no  doubt  be  supported  by 
the  majority  of  voices ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  be  so  de- 
cided in  preferring  CuiletJ  to  Sauvages,  not  to  bring  into  view 
the  systems  of  any  later  writers.  We  shall  fully  agree  how- 
ever with  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  lamenting  the  imperfection  of  all 
the  systems  of  nosology,  and  we  think  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  point  out  certain  radical  defects  in  them  all.  That  I  hey  all 
have  important  defects.  Dr.  Caldwell  is  perfectly  aware ;  in 
Cullen's  system  he  states,  that  "its  faults  are  numerous,  and 
several  of  them  conspicuous  ;"  and  he  closes  his  discourse  with 
"  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  them/^ 
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On  the  criticisms,  which  he    makes,  a  few  remarks   must    be 
offered  on  our  parf. 

First,  he  objects  lo  Cuiien's  definition  of  fever,  on  account 
of  its  conchiding  clause,  sine  morbo  locali  primario.^  It 
was  Dr.  Cullen's  object  by  these  words  Jo  point  out  a  distinc- 
tion, long  recognized  by  good  observers,  between  the  disease 
he  was  defining,  catled  fever,  or  idiopathic  fever,  and  those 
diseases  included  by  Cullen  in  the  same  class  under  his  order 
Phlegmasias.  In  the  phlegmasiae,  when  pure,  there  is  fiist  a 
local  affection,  viz.  an  inflammation,  and  then  the  system  is  af- 
fected by  sympathy.  The  affection  of  the  system  in  these 
cases  has  not  one  uniform  character  ;  sometimes  it  is  marked 
by  an  affection  of  the  sanguiferous  system  most  especially, 
sometimes  by  an  affection  of  the  chylopoietic  system,  some- 
times by  an  affection  of  the  brain,  and  nervous  system,  &.c. 
Similar  varieties  appear  in  idiopathic  fever,  (if  the  term  maj  be 
employed)  but  without  our  being  able  to  trace  them  to  any 
peculiar  causes.  Now  Dr.  Caidwell  contends,  that,  in  the  cases, 
where  we  fail  to  discover  any  local  disease,  such  a  one  must, 
jievertheless,  exist ;  and  he  endeavours  to  prove  it  by  showing, 
1st.  That  it  is  possible  for  an  adequate  local  cause  lo  exis!  with- 
out exciting  any  sensation,  and  therefore  if  in  an  internal  part, 
without  being  recognised.  2d.  That  "all  febrile  affections 
which  we  are  capable  of  clearly  tracing  to  their  commence- 
ment, most  certainly  originate  in  a  topical  affection."  3d.  Tnat 
the  remote  causes  of  fever  cannot  "  gain  access  to  the  whole 
system  at  once  ;  they  must  therefore  attack  locally,  and  atter- 
wards  extend  their  ravages  on  sympathetic  principles." 

It  is  probable  that  our  author  woidd  not  believe  that  much 
was  gained,  should  the  two  first  arguments  be  admitted  in  all 
their  force,  unless  the  third  was  also  admitted  to  be  valid  and 
to  bear  upon  his  point.  It  will  suffice  then  to  examine  this 
third.  Nor  is  it  to  be  granted,  at  first,  that  all  loreign  causes 
acting  on  the  system,  operate  on  parts  and  not  on  the  whole. 
The  parts  primarily  exposed  to  their  action  are  the  organs  of 
sense,  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  various  pas- 
gages  having  external  outlets'f     According  to  the  doctrine    in 


*  The  definition  is  Praegressis  languore,  lassitudinae,  et  aliis  debilitatis 
signis,  pyrexia,  sine  morbo  locali  primario. 

f  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion  to  re- 
mark, that  in  cases  of  solution  of  continuity,  different  surfaces  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  external  causes.  Nor  need  we  embarrass  the  question,  by 
|)ring;ing  into  view  the  influeDce  of  the  passions,  as  causes  of  disease. 
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question,  there  must  be  some  local  affection  on  some  o£  these 
parts  in  every  case  of  fever,  and  the  fever  arises  from  sympa- 
thy of  the  whole  system  with  this  part. 

We  think  that  Dr.  Caldwell  will  agree,  that  we  have  repre- 
sented him  fairly  in  the  foregoing  statement.  But  if  the  argu- 
ment be  pursued,  it  seems  to  prove  too  much.  For  is  any  one 
disposed  to  deny  that  tlie  affection  of  the  system  in  pleurisy 
in  peritoritis,  &c.  arises  in  these  cases  respectively  from  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura,  of  the  peritoneum,  &c.  But  these 
are  not  the  parts,  on  which  the  remote  causes  could  have  ori- 
ginally acted  according  to  Dr.  C's  opinion ;  they  are  not  the 
primary  diseases  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  he  repeatedly  advances,  they  must  arise  from  sympathy, 
in  consequence  of  disease  in  the  skin,  mucous  membrane,  &c. 
Turning,  however,  to  those  pages  in  the  book  before  us,  in 
which  these  opinions  should  have  been  expressed,  we  do  not 
find  them.  The  inference  is,  that  the  Editor  had  not  arrived 
at  such  conclusions. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  parts  first  acted  upon,  or  first  touched 
by  external  causes  of  disease,  must  be  those  before  enumerated. 
But,  causes  applied  to  these  parts,  produce  disease  in  other 
and  distant  parts,  without  occasioning  any  evident  disease  in 
the  parts  first  acted  upon  or  touched  ;  or  if  any  thing,  which 
can  be  called  disease,  be  produced  in  these  parts  primarily, 
this  disease  is  transient,  and  the  continuance  of  <he  secondary 
affection  is  not  dependent  upon  it.  Thus,  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption of  the  cutaneous  excretion  may  occasion  an  inflamfna- 
tion  in  the  pleura.  Four  days  afterwards,  you  may  restore 
the  excretion  in  any  degree  you  please,  the  inflammation  will 
continue  in  the  pleura.  So  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
catamenia,  or  of  the  lochia,  will  occasion  inflammation  in  the 
peritoneum,  or  in  some  other  part ;  but  the  restoration  of  the 
uterine  discharge  will  not  remove  the  disease.  The  disease  is 
produced  uno  ictxi ;  and,  being  produced,  it  goes  through  its 
stages  without  reference  to  its  cause.  At  least,  after  the  disease 
is  once  fairly  established,  this  is  the  case. 

Now  we  conceive,  that  on  the  same  principles  may  be  ex- 
plained the  occurrence  of  what  has  been  called  idiopathic  fever ; 
and  that  when  it  is  said,  that  this  occurs  without  a  primary 
local  disease,  ii  is  not  meant  to  deny,  that  some  unusual  im- 
pression has  been  made  on  some  point  in  the  body.  Such  an 
unusual  impression  may,  philosophically  considered,  constitute 
a  disease  ;  but  nothing  is  considered  a  disease  in  the  common 
view  of  the  subject,  of  which  we  have  not  some  palpable  evi- 
dence.    In  this  case,  it  is  meant  to  deny,  that  there  exists  any 
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local  disease,  on  which  the  affection  of  the  system  depends  for 
its  maintenance,  or  continuance.  It  is  meant  to  deny,  that  the 
affection  of  the  system  stands  on  the  same  ground,  as  that 
which  follows  common  inflammation,  and  which  may  be  removed 
by  removing  the  inflammation.  It  is  true,  that  idiopathic  fever 
is  sometimes  removed  at  an  early  period,  by  applications  made 
to  the  stomach,  and  sometimes  by  applications  made  to  the 
skin.  But  this  does  not  prove,  that  the  disease  depends,  in 
these  cases,  on  the  local  aftections  of  the  stomach  or  skin. 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  idiopathic  fever,  (febris  of  Cullen,) 
is  an  affection  of  the  whole  system  sui  generis,  altogether 
distinct  in  its  nature  from  the  sympathetic  affections  produced 
by  inflammation,  we  could  not  pass  unnoticed  the  attempt  from 
so  respectable  a  quarter,  to  confound  these  different  affections. 
But,  to  expose  the  whole  ground  of  argument  on  these  topics 
would  lead  us  too  far. 

There  is  another  subject,  which  is  taken  up  in  the  prelimi- 
nary discourse,  and  to  which  the  Editor  frequently  refers  in 
his  notes,  in  which  we  do  not  perfectly  accord  with  him.  This 
is  the  subject  of  contagion.  In  condemning  the  loose  and 
indistinct  views,  which  have  too  often  been  entertained  by 
others,  he,  perhaps,  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  limits 
too  much  the  evidence  to  be  admitted  in  proof  of  contagion. 
The  small-pox  may  be  communicated  through  the  atmosphere 
by  effluvia,  and,  likewise,  by  bringing  the  fluid  or  dried  virus, 
produced  on  one  subject,  into  contact  with  the  naked  fibre  of 
another.  In  examining  this  virus,  it  is  not  found  to  have  any 
sensible  or  chemical  properties,  by  which  it  can  be  distin- 
guished from  matter  produced  in  the  human  subject  under 
some  other  circumstances.  The  property  of  re-producing,  in 
a  fresh  subject,  the  same  disease  by  which  it  has  been  formed 
jn  another,  is  learnt  only  by  experience.  There  are  several 
other  circumstances  learnt  by  observation  and  experience,  in 
regard  to  this  disease.  1.  When  a  person  has  once  undergone 
the  disease,  he  is  incapable  of  undergoing  it  again.  There 
are,  however,  some  rare  exceptions  to  this  ;  and  certain  local 
effects  may  be  repeatedly  produced  by  the  virus  on  the  same 
subject.  2.  This  disease  may  be  produced  by  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  the  virus,  as  perfectly  as  by  a  large  quantity. 
3.  This  disease  may  be  made  to  occur  at  all  seasons  and  in 
all  climates.  Under  this  head,  however,  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed, that  in  places  where  it  always  exists,  it  is  in  certain  years 
and  seasons  vastly  more  prevalent,  than  in  other  years  and 
seasons.  Also,  it  is  very  different  in  its  degree  of  severity  at 
different  periods.     4.  It  occurs,  at  a  cectain  fixed  period,  that 
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is,  about  fourteen  days  after  exposure,  when  produced  by 
effluvia.  After  inoculation,  it  also  affects  the  system  at  a  certain 
period  ;  but  this  is  shorter  than  when  it  is  communicated  by 
effluvia.  Neither  of  these  periods  is  of  precisely  the  same 
length  in  all  cases,  varying  from  two  to  four  days,  without  any 
obvious  cause.  In  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  other 
diseases,  they  may  be  protracted  much  longer.  5.  We  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  this  disease  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  has  not,  for  several  ages,  been  produced  in  any 
other  way  than  by  contagion. 

We  know,  then,  that  small-pox  is  contagious ;  and  we  know, 
that  the  laws,  just  enumerated,  exist  in  respect  to  this  disease. 
But  we  do  not  know,  that  these  laws  are  necessarily  connected 
with  its  power  of  re-producing  itself  by  contagion.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  to  deny  the  property  of  contagion  to  any  other 
disease,  because  the  same  laws  are  not  found  to  exist  in  respect 
to  such  disease.  If  it  was  cerrain,  that  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  communication,  or  in  regard  to  all  or  any  of  the  laws  enuuie- 
rated,  all  other  contagious  diseases  must  resemble  small-pox, 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  whether  a  disease  is  contagious 
would  be  very  much  diminished. 

It  certainly  is  possible,  that  a  disease  originating  on  this  day, 
for  the  first  time,  may  be  contagious.  It  certainly  is  possible, 
that  diseases  frequently  originating  de  novo^  and  in  various 
places,  may  be  contagious.  It  certainly  is  possible,  that  a  dis- 
ease may  be  contagious  only  among  persons,  who  have  been 
predisposed  to  it  by  some  atmospheric  influence.  It  is  true, 
that  a  good  deal  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  necessary  to 
satisfy  us  of  the  contagious  character  of  diseases  of  the  descrip- 
tions now  given.  But  the  possibility  of  their  having  such  a 
character  cannot  be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion 
as  a  disease  is  subject  to  the  laws  enumerated  as  applying  to 
small  pox,  we  are  more  ready  to  admit  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  being  contagious. 

What,  then,  shall  be  admitted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
contagious  power  of  a  disease  ?  We  know  not  that  one  kind  of 
evidence  alone  is  to  be  admitted.  Inoculation  makes  the  evi- 
dence demonstrative  ;  but  we  must  not  refuse  to  be  satisfied  by 
any  evidence  short  of  this.  If  an  unusual  disease  should  pre- 
vail among  us,  and  it  should  be  made  clear,  that  the  first  per- 
son affected  with  the  same  disease  had  recently  arrived  from 
some  other  district,  in  which  that  disease  had  been  prevalent 
before  his  departure,  there  would  arise  a  strong  suspicion,  that 
this  disease  was  contagious.  Should  it  appear  only  among 
those,  who  had  been,  in  some  vi-dj^  exposed  to  the  sick,  this 
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suspicion  would  become  more  strong.  Should  now  a  conside- 
rable portion  of  the  healthy  inhabitants  be  removed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring place,  and  should  all  intercourse  between  them  and  the 
other  inhabitants  be  prevented,  and  should  those  who  had  thus 
removed  escape  from  the  disease,  while  it  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  others,  the  evidence  would  be  nearly  irresistible. 
It  is  true,  that  even  here  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  be  mis- 
led. The  evidence  would  not  be  so  strong  as  that  arising 
from  inoculation.  Yet  it  would  be  such  as  rightfully  to  influ- 
ence our  conduct.  We  should  in  such  a  case  take  the  same 
precautions,  as  if  we  were  perfectly  sure  of  the  contagious 
power  of  the  disease. 

To  this  subject,  the  evidence  of  contagion,  there  are  re- 
peated references  in  the  notes  to  the  work  before  us,  as  well  as 
in  the  preliminary  discourse,  and  the  editor  seems  to  limit 
much  more  than  we  have  done,  the  evidence  which  is  to  be 
deemed  satisfactory. 

In  the  preliminary  discourse,  there  are  several  valuable  criti- 
cisms on  Cullen's  nosology,  which  entirely  correspond  with 
our  own  opinions  ;  especially  those  which  point  out  inflamma- 
tion as  the  real  disease,  in  many  disorders,  arranged  by  Cullen 
under  different  heads.  It  is  a  regard  to  the  external  appear- 
ances only,  which  can  in  any  measure  justify  the  arrangement 
of  such  diseases  under  different  classes  and  orders.  It  is  de- 
serting the  natural  for  an  arbitrary  system,  which  should  not 
be  done  at  all,  unless  it  is  done  altogether.  It  has  not  been  done 
altogether  by  Cullen,  nor  by  any  other  nosologist,  and  here  is  a 
fundamental  error.  That  it  is  an  error  difficult  to  avoid  is  very 
true  ;  but  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  it  and  to  search  for  a 
remedy. 

In  referring  to  the  numerous  and  copious  notes,  affixed  to  the 
work  under  review,  we  must  be  less  prolix  than  we  have  been 
on  the  preliminary  discourse.  We  recommend  the  careful  pe- 
rusal of  them  all  to  our  readers,  as  displaying  the  philosophi- 
cal acuteness  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  editor.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  for  us,  were  we  able,  to  attempt  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  arguments,  illustrations,  and  precepts 
they  contain.  In  all  points,  however,  we  do  not  fully  agree 
with  their  author,  and  on  some  of  those,  which  are  most  impor- 
tant, we  shall  briefly  remark  ;  and  as  convenience  permits,  we 
shall  notice  some  of  the  passages  which  we  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  approve  more  entirely. 

Dr.  Caldwell  disapproves,  as  might  be  expected,  the  theory 
of  fever  offered  by  Cullen.  On  that  point  few  will  oppose  him. 
But  he  takes  occasion,  while  on  this  subject,   and  afterwards. 
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on  various  other  occasions,  to  reprobate  the   use  of  the  term 
sedative^  as  applied  to  substances  acting  on  the  living  system. 
We  are  unwilling  to  dispute  about    words  ;  but  this    happens 
to  be  so  convenient  that  we  cannot  give  it  up  without  a  strug- 
gle.    We  know  how  much  fault  has  been  found  with  it  hereto- 
fore, but  had  hoped  that  it  was  getting  into  better  fashion,  and 
might  hereafter  be  employed  without  serious  opposition.     We 
do  employ    articles  as    medicines,   the    use  of  which  is  very 
soon  followed   by  diminution   of  feeling,  or   of  aclion,    or    of 
both.     We  have   not    been    able,  by    the   most    diligent   ob- 
servation, to  discover,   that  either  an   increase   of  feeling,  or 
an    increase  of  action    necessarily  precedes  the    effects   above 
mentioned.     They   may   occur,    but   as    we     have    watched 
for  them  diligently  and  patiently  in  many  cases  and  have  not 
discovered  them,  we  cannot  admit  their  occurrence  as  certain. 
In  the  present   state  of  our  knowledge,  then,  we  can  only  say, 
that  sensation  and  action  are  diminished  after  the  use  of  these 
articles.     It  is  obvious  that  this  effect  is  not  produced  by  the 
removal  of  any  stimulus  ;  and  if  we   must  explain  the   modus 
operandi    of  the   articles  referred   to,  we  shall  say  that  they 
diminish  the  irritability,  or  the  sensibility,  or  both,  as  the  case 
may  be.     The  reader  must  compare  this  explanation  with   the 
ingenious  arguments  of  Dr.  Caldwell  oo  this  subject,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  theory  offered  on  page  108,  vol.  I. 

At  page  111,  and  following,  vol.  I,  we  find  a  discussion  of 
the  humoral  pathology,  which  has  recently  found  a  very  dis- 
tinguished advocate  in  Dr.  Hosack.  We  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman at  Philadelphia,  in  "  bearing  deliberately  our  decided 
testimony"  against  this  doctrine.  But  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  and  on  other  accasions,  Dr.  Caldwell  takes  occasion  to 
deny  the  admission  of  ail  foreign  matters  into  the  blood  vessels. 
It  is  by  the  absorbents  that  all  matters  are  conveyed  into  the 
blood  vessels.  Now  Dr.  Caldwell  says  "  to  nothing  will  they 
grant  admission  and  conveyance,  until  it  be  digested  and  as- 
similated to  an  uniform  mass."  We  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  believing  that  some  substances  unassimi- 
lated  are  occasionally  admitted  into  the  blood  vessels ;  not 
such  as  do,  or  can  produce  a  chemical  change  in  the  blood  ; 
nor  such  as  become  constituents  of  the  blood  after  their  admis- 
sion. We  have  supposed,  that  these  substances  are  simply 
mixed  with  the  blood,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  believe  the 
fibrin,  the  albumen  and  the  red  globules  to  be  merely  mixed 
together,  and  not  to  be  in  chemical  combination.  Some  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  in  support  of  our  opinion  are  found  in 
the  cases,  where  substances,  eaten  by  a  female,  give  their  taste 
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and  medicinal  powers  to  the  milk.  Dr.  Caldwell  tells  us,  that 
the  substances  referred  to  in  these  cases  are  digested  and  be- 
come component  parts  of  the  blood ;  but  that  in  the  process  of 
excretion,  there  takes  place  a  decomposition,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  set  at  liberty,  and  are  then  again  in  posses- 
sion of  their  original  properties. 

At  page  141,  in  the  same  volume  the  subject  of  quarantine 
is  adverted  to,  and  the  wish  is  expressed,  that  the  matter  may 
be  more  fully  inquired  into,  and  the  necessity  of  the  practice 
considered  impartially.  It  is  certain,  that  the  quarantine  laws 
are  the  source  of  great  inconvenience.  If  they  are  useless, 
the  burden  should  be  removed.  It  is  in  this  country  that  the 
subject  should  be  investigated  ;  for  at  present,  we  not  only  suf- 
fer at  home  by  this  practice,  but  we  give  occasion,  by  this 
very  circumstance,  to  many  foreign  powers  to  subject  our 
trade  to  great  embarrassment  abroad,  in  cases  where  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  necessary. 

At  page  215,  vol.  I,  we  learn,  that  Dr.  Caldwell  adopts  the 
opinion  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Allen  ; 
or  rather,  if  we  remember  right,  by  some  Italian  physician  first 
of  all. — This  is,  that  the  impetus  of  the  blood  through  the  ves- 
sels of  an  inflamed  part  is  diminished,  not  increased,  and  that 
the  vessels  are  debilitated.  It  does  not  seem  evident  to  us,  that 
the  impetus  is  necessarily  either  increased  or  diminished  during 
inflammation.  The  enlargement  of  the  vessels  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained mechanically,  but  by  the  power  of  elongation  pos- 
sessed by  the  fibres  of  their  muscular  coats,  which  has  been 
taught  by  Hunter  and  by  Barthez.  But  that  it  is  essential  for 
vessels  to  be  debilitated,  in  order  to  the  performance  of  the  new 
and  extraordinary  functions  of  inflammation — this  is  hard  to 
believe.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Wilson's  experiments,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  they  are  not  worthy  of  any  regard  on  this  point. 

While  considering  the  process  of  suppuration,  the  editor 
claims  for  one  of  our  countrymen,  an  honour,  which  has,  we  be- 
lieve, been  commonly  thought  to  lie  between  the  celebrated  De 
Haen  and  John  Hunter.  We  have  never  seen  the  dissertation 
by  Dr.  Morgan  ;  but  the  British  physicians  will  ask,  whether 
the  doctrine  it  asserts  had  not  been  already  promulgated  by 
Hunter,  in  1765. 

"Pus  is  not  produced  by  a  mere  change  in  an  effused  and 
stagnant  portion  of  fluid.  It  is  now  known  to  be  the  result  of 
morbid  glandular  action.  It  is  as  genuine  a  secretion  from  the 
blood  as  bile  or  urine,  saliva  or  the  pancreatic  juice.  As  al- 
ready intimated,  it  is  foruied  by  the  glandular  action  of  the  ca- 
pillaries, which  nature,  in  her  wisdom  and  resources,   enables 
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them    to  assume,  in  order  that  they  may  relieve    themselves 
from  the  superabundance  of  blood  which  oppresses  them. 

"  For  a  correct  theory  of  the  formation  of  pus,  we  are  in- 
debted to  an  American  physician — the  !ate  Dr.  Morgan  of  Phi= 
ladelphia.  For  the  Doctor's  views  on  this  subject,  see  his 
excellent  Inaugural  Dissertation  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  the  year  1765.  For  the  honour  of  American 
medical  literature,  this  essay  ought  to  be  republished,  and  eve- 
ry physician  of  our  country  should  qualify  himself  to  read  it 
in  the  language  in  which  it  appears." — P.  225,  vol.  I. 

The  reference  of  dropsical  effusions  to  inflammation  appears 
to  us  highly  correct.  See  p.  230.  vol.  I,  and  p.  366  and  follow- 
ing, vol.  2.  Although  this  doctrine  is  not  offered  as  new,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  not  to  be  very  generally  understood.  The  late 
work  of  Blackall,  and  the  paper  by  Dr.  Wells  on  dropsy  fol- 
lowing scarlatina,  in  addition  to  that  before  us,  will  tend  to  the 
formation  of  correct  opinions  on  this  subject. 

On  cynanche  trachealis,  Dr.  Caldwell  states,  that  this  disease 
is  sometimes  epidemic.  It  was  so,  he  says,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  year  1799,  when  Washington  fell  a  victim 
to  it ;  and  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  winter  of  1809—10.  It  is 
certainly  rare  for  this  disease  to  be  epidemic,  although,  as  a 
sporadic  disease,  we  are  constantly  meeting  it.  But,  we  were 
induced  to  refer  to  this  subject,  partly,  in  order  to  remark  that 
the  disease  which  destroyed  our  illustrious  countryman,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  precisely  cynanche  trachealis^  or  the 
croup  which  is  so  common  among  children ;  but  cynanche 
larynga^a,  the  disease  recently  described  by  Dr.  Farre  of 
London,  and  which  seems  to  occur  mostly  among  adults. 

In  respect  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  croup,  we  find  the 
following  passage  :— 

"  In  the  dissections  made  in  this  country — and  they  have 
been  numerous— this  preternatural  membrane  in  the  trachea 
and  bronchias  has  rarely  been  found.  In  many,  perhaps  a 
majority  of  cases,  but  very  little  even  of  common  mucus,  or  of 
any  thing  else  that  marks  inflammation,  has  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  the  disease.  We  have  the 
high  authority  of  our  very  able  and  distinguished  friend,  the 
present  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania,  to  say,  that  such  has  been  the 
result  of  his  experience.  Such  has  been,  in  like  manner,  the 
result  of  our  own.  Yet  the  disease  is,  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
always,  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  we  are  bound  to 
believe,  that  the  membrane  does  occasionally  exist."— P.  260, 
vol  L 
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It  has  happened  to  us,  also,  to  see  cases,  where  the  preter- 
natural membrane  has  been  wanting,  although  certainly  not  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  which  have  come  within  our  cogni- 
zance. But,  where  this  membrane  has  been  wanting,  mucus  has 
been  found  in  considerable  abundance. 

At  p.  263,  the  contagious  power  of  cynanche  parotidoea  is 
denied.  It  is  hoped,  that  some  precise  observations  on  this 
subject  will  be  published.  Our  own  experience  had  been 
rather  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion,  but  we  have  not 
observed  accurately. 

Passing  by  many  interesting  subjects,  we  find,  under  the  head 
of  rheumatism,  that  Dr.  Caldwell  considers  this  a  hereditary 
disease;  an  opinion  which  is  supported  by  our  own  obser\a- 
tions.  In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Dr.  Cald- 
well appears  to  us  to  undervalue  cathartics.  In  the  treatment 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  he  claims  for  Dr.  Chapman  the  honour 
of  first  using  flannel  rollers,  a  practice  which  has,  of  late,  been 
brought  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  formality  by  Dr.  Balfour, 
of  Edinburgh.  By  the  same  ingenious  and  learned  Professor, 
the  properties  of  Juniperiis  Sabina,  in  relieving  the  chronic 
rheumatism,  have  also  been  ascertained.  On  this  subject,  our 
readers  will  not  require  an  apology  for  the  following  valuable, 
though  long  quotation. 

"  On  the  operation  of  the  Juniperus  Sabina,  or  Savin,  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  we  are  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  Dr. 
Chapman,  to  take  from  his  manuscript  lectures,  the  following 
interesting  and  important  extract : 

"  '  The  Savin,  in  its  operation  on  the  system,  produces  the 
effects  of  a  warm,  powerful,  and  diffusible  stimulant,  exciting 
all  the  secretions,  with  a  considerable  determination  to  the 
surface. 

"  *  Baffled  in  my  attempts  to  cure  some  of  the  forms  of  chro- 
nic rheumatism  with  the  ordinary  remedies,  it  is  now  upwards  of 
five  years,  since  I  was  led,  in  consequence  of  my  speculative 
notions,  as  to  the  powers  of  this  medicine,  to  experiment  with 
it  in  this  disease.  During  the  period  which  has  subsequently 
elapsed,  1  have  prescribed  it  very  extensively,  both  in  public 
and  private  practice.  The  result  of  my  numerous  trials  with 
it  is  such,  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  the  language  of 
enthusiasm,'  when  I  declare,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  entitled  to  be 
placed  at  the  very  head  of  the  remedies  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

"  '  But,  for  its  successful  application,  it  requires  a  very  nice 
discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the  proper  cases. 

"  'My  enlarged  experience  with  the  medicine,  has  taught  me 
^ome  degree  of  certainty  in  its  use.     It  is  still,  however,  not 
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easy,  by  any  general  description,  to  impart  the  same  sort  of 
tact,  or  knowledge.' 

"After  a  description  of  a  form  of  rheumatism,  in  which  there 
exists  great  exhaustion  of  the  system,  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  coldness,  and  want  of  action  on  the  surface  oi  the  body,  the 
professor  subjoins  the  following  practical  remarks  : 

"  'Endued  with  properties,  such  as  I  have  alleged  it  to  pos- 
sess, it  was  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  Savin  would  prove 
eminently  serviceable  in  the  precise  form  of  rheumatism,  which 
has  been  here  described. 

"  'The  primary  effects  of  the  medicine,  or,  at  least,  its  sen- 
sible eiFects  are,  to  heat  and  stimulate  the  whole  system,  pro- 
ducing particularly  a  glow  on  the  surface,  with  much  itching 
and  ultimately  a  slight  perspiration,  which,  how*iver,  seems  to 
be  extorted  by  the  mere  force  of  excitement.  There  are,  also, 
sometimes,  miliary  eruptions. 

"  '  The  influence  of  the  Savin  over  the  circulation  is  prodi- 
gious. The  pulse,  which,  previously  to  its  exhibition,  is  com- 
monly small,  weak,  and  accelerated,  now  becomes  full,  active, 
and  comparatively  slow.  No  portion  of  the  system,  indeed, 
seems  to  escape  its  wide  pervading  operation  ;  every  function 
being  more  or  less  invigorated,  and  especially  some  of  the 
secretory  offices,  as  the  urinary,  the  calamenial,  and,  perhaps, 
the  seminal. 

"  '  Contrary  to  a  very  uniform  law  of  the  animal  economy, 
by  which  it  seems  to  be  ordained,  that  the  vigour  of  the  arterial 
and  lymphatic  apparatus  should  be  in  an  inverse  ratio,  we  have 
here  indisputable  evidence,  in  the  speedy  removal  of  the 
chalky  depositions,  and  of  the  various  morbid  growths  incident 
to  the  disease,  of  absorption  being  actively  performed. 

"  'After  some  days'  continuance  of  the  Savin,  either  from 
the  mitigation  of  the  disease,  or  the  positive  tonic  power  which 
the  medicine  exerts,  the  situation  ot  the  patient  is  very  con- 
siderably improved,  as  relates  to  his  strength,  appetite,  rest, 
and  general  sensations.' 

"Encouraged  by  his  successful  use  of  Savin  in  one  kind  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  Dr.  Chapman  was  led  to  administer  it  in 
another — that  which  is  usually  denominated  syphilitic.  Here, 
again,  his  success  was  highly  flattering ;  the  disease  being 
always  alleviated,  if  not  cured,  by  the  remedy. 

"  On  commencing  the  use  of  the  Savin,  in  any  case,  the 
professor's  practice  is,  to  administer  to  an  adult  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  grains  of  the  powdered  leaves,  three  times  a-day.  This 
dose  he  gradually  increases,  until  an  evident  effect  is  produced  ; 
which  sometimes,  as  he  informs  us,  requires  '  three  or  four 
times  the  quantity'  with  which  he  had  begun."-— P.  S26,  vol.  I, 
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On  the  subject  of  gout,  we  find  many  valuable  remarks  in 
the  notes,  and,  among  them,  another  extract  from  the  manu- 
script lectures  of  Dr.  Chapman,  which  we  subjoin.  The 
practice  it  recommends  is  supported,  among  others,  by  Dr. 
Sutton,  in  his  late  work  on  gout,  peritonitis,  &c.  Dr.  Sutton 
tried  this  treatment  thoroughly,  upon  himself,  and  with  most 
satisfactory  results. 

"  It  may  be  proper  for  me  in  this  place,  (says  the  Professor,) 
to  state,  that  the  treatment  of  podagra  or  regular  gout,  by  active 
purging,  is  a  very  ancient  practice.  It  indeed  prevailed,  with 
no  interruption,  from  the  earliest  times,  until  it  was  prohibited 
by  Sydenham,  on  purely  theoretical  views :  it  being,  he  ob- 
serves, *  an  inviolable  law  of  nature,  that  the  matter  of  the 
disease  should  be  thrown  out  by  the  extremities,  emetics  and 
cathartics  will  have  no  other  effect,  than  that  of  bringing  back 
the  offending  matter  to  the  bowels.' 

"Enslaved  by  the  authority  of  Sydenham,  we  have  ever 
since,  with  some  very  limited  exceptions,  wholly  abandoned 
the  use  of  purgatives,  and  have  been  most  commonly  content 
to  let  the  attack  spontaneously  exhaust  itself.  To  envelope 
the  limb  with  flannel,  and  to  urge  a  patient  endurance  of  the 
pain,  constitute,  indeed,  proverbially,  the  amount  of  what  is  at 
present  done  in  a  regular  paroxysm  of  gout. 

"It  appears  to  me,  that  the  example  of  Sydenham  has  been, 
in  this  case,  exceedingly  mischievous  ;  having  led,  in  my  opi- 
nion, to  the  desertion  of  a  practice,  which,  if  judiciously  applied, 
is  not  only  safe,  but  peculiarly  calculated  to  overcome  this  most 
distressing  disease. 

"It  would  ill  comport  with  my  duties,  were  I  to  indulge  in 
any  minute,  or  lengthened  disquisition  respecting  the  nature 
and  causes  of  gout.  My  impression,  very  concisely  stated,  is, 
that  this  disease,  if  not  originating  in,  has  a  most  intimate  con- 
nexion with,  certain  states  of  the  alimentary  canal.  1  am 
inclined  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  from  having  so  frequently 
observed  gout  to  commence  with  the  symptoms  which  denote 
a  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  pre- 
cursory indications  of  an  approaching  attack  of  this  disease 
are,  almost  invariably,  flatulence,  sour  eructations,  indigestion, 
depraved  appetite,  nausea,  strong  sensations  of  internal  heat, 
and  obstinate  constipation,  or  a  lax  and  disordered  state  of  the 
bowels. — 

— "  But  whether  the  opinion  I  have  ventured  to  advance  oh 
this  subject  be  right  or  wrong,  (continues  the  Professor,)  it  may 
be  confidently  stated,  that  the  practice  it  dictates  is  perfectly 
sound,  and  fully  warranted  by  long  and  diversified  experience. 
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"  T  have  now,  for  several  years,  habitually  employed  purga- 
tives in  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  and  with  unequivocal  advantage. 
Not  content  with  simply  opening  the  bowels,  I  completely 
evacuate,  by  active  purging,  the  entire  alimentary  canal.  This 
being  accomplished,  all  the  distressing  sensations  of  the  sto- 
mach which  I  have  rnentioned  are  removed,  the  pain  and 
inflammation  of  the  limb  gradually  subside,  and  the  paroxysm, 
thus  broken,  speedily  passes  away.  To  effect  these  purposes, 
however,  it  is  often  necessary  to  recur  to  the  remedy  repeat- 
edly. 

"  Though,  in  some  instances,  the  operation  of  a  single 
cathartic  will  be  productive  of  considerable  relief,  it  more 
generally  requires  successive  purging  for  several  days  to  do  it. 

"My  practice  has  been,  to  administer  every  day,  or  every 
other  day,  a  very  large  dose  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  to  produce 
a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  openings,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  the  violence  of  the  case." — P.  367*,  vol.  I. 

A  yery  valuable  note  on  the  vaccine  disease,  commences  at 
page  377",  partly  extracted  from  Thomas's  "  Modern  Practice 
of  Physic."  It  closes  with  the  following  passage.  This  con- 
tains information  which  may,  often,  be  very  convenient,  and 
which  is  not,  we  apprehend,  sufficiently  diff*used  in  our  country. 

"From  the  report  of  the  physicians  of  the  Vaccine  Pock 
Institution,  it  appears,  that  the  matter  of  a  single  pustule,  being 
mixed  with  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  measure  of  warm  water^ 
such  diluted  matter  excited  as  distinct  a  vaccine  pock  by  inocula- 
tion, as  an  equal  quantity  of  undiluted  matter." — P.  398,  vol.  L 

Dr.  Caldwell  doubts  the  contagious  power  of  the  measles, 
and  still  more  that  of  scarlatina  and  of  the  plague.  In  respect 
to  the  latter  disease,  we  know  not  how  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
decision,  amidst  the  contending  evidence.  We  have  been  dis- 
posed,  however,  to  hold  the  same  opinion  with  Dr.  CaldwelL 
But  as  to  the  two  former,  and  especially  measles,  our  own 
experience  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  they  are  contagious^ 

Dr.  Caldwell  believes  most  diseases  of  the  skin  to  be  sympa- 
thetic, and  to  have  their  seat  in  the  stomach.  Hence,  free 
evacuation  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  recommended  in  those 
diseases.  Erysipelas  especially,  he  thinks,  to  be  very  similar 
to  gout.  In  respect  to  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  worthy  particular  notice.  The  practice  is  new 
to  us.     Has  it  ever  been  extended  to  gout? 

"  But  nothing,  we  believe,  so  effectually  checks  the  progress 
of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  as  the  use  of  blisters.  When 
the  inflamed  spot  is  so  situated,  and  of  such  a  size,  that  it  can 
be  completely  covered  by  a  blister,  it  rarely  extends  any 
further. 
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"  In  erysipelas  of  the  face,  we  have  iievei*  employed  this 
reaiedy.  But,  for  arresting  the  course  of  this  disease,  when 
aiFectins;  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  have  repeatedly  used  it, 
with  great  advantage.  In  what  oar  author  denominates 
'erysipelas  phlegtnonodes'  of  the  limbs,  it  should  never  be 
neglected."— P.  437,  vol.  I. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  at  page  455,  to  find  the  editor 
coinciding  with  Dr.  Mead  and  Dr.  Moseley,  on  the  influence  of 
the  moon  upon  haemorrhages.  It  is  not  intended  to  controvert 
this  doctrine;  but  we  should  not  have  expected  a  recommen- 
dation of  it,  from  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for  the  independence 
of  the  solidum  viviirriy  as  we  find  in  the  philosophical  editor 
of  this  work. 

The  practical  part  of  the  observations  in  this  gentleman's 
notes  will  be  greatly  respected ;  and,  for  this  reason,  we  think 
it  important  to  remark,  that  the  use  of  digitalis,  proposed 
page  488,  vol.  I,  in  epislaxis\  seems  to  us  very  extravagant, 
and  even  unsafe.  This  medicine  is  directed  "in  doses  of  one 
or  two  grains,  and  to  be  repeated  every  hour  or  oftener,  until 
a  nausea  be  produced."  In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain,  that 
digitalis  purpurea  may  often  occasion  very  distressing  symp- 
toms, and,  we  suspect,  even  death,  without  the  occurrence  of 
nausea.  It  is,  therefore,  unsafe  to  tell  the  young  practitioner,  , 
that  nausea  must  be  the  criterion  of  a  sufficient  effect.  But,  it 
is  quite  unsafe  to  repeat  this  meaicine  so  often.  The  charac- 
teristic and  important  effects  of  it  are  not  manifested  immedi- 
ately after  it  is  taken.  These  effects  accumulate ;  at  length 
appear  in  full  force,  somewhat  suddenly  too,  in  many  cases, 
and  will  be  continued  in  a  distressing,  and  sometimes  in  an 
alarming  degree,  for  several  days  after  the  use  of  the  article 
has  been  slopped. 

Among  many  valuable  passages,  we  select  the  following,  from 
the  second  volume,  as  exhibiting  the  practice  said  to  be  gene- 
rally approved,  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus. 

"It  is  Dr.  Physick's  practice — and  we  cannot  cite  higher 
authority — to  administer  opium  in  injections,  in  doses  of  from 
five  to  eight  grains,  repeated  at  short  intervals,  until  the  spasms 
be  overcome,  and  somewhat  of  a  soporific  effect  produced; 
applying,  in  the  meantime,  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  large 
quantities  of  mercurial  ointment. 

"  The  spasms  being  subdued,  he  relaxes  in  the  use  of  opium, 
until  they  manifest  a  disposition  to  return  ;  when  he  immedi- 
ately recurs  to  the  same  remedy,  and  in  similar  doses.  In  the 
meantime,  the  application  of  the  mercurial  ointment  is  con- 
tinued, until  a  ptyalism  be  produced;  when  the  patient  is  con- 
sidered, in  some  rneasure^  out  of  danger. 
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"Srill,  however,  great  vigilance  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
the  practilioner,  lest,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  salivation 
should  cease,  and  the  disease  return  ;  under  which  circum- 
stances, the  same  course  must  be  again  pursued,  even,  at  times, 
with  augmented  vigour. 

"  Dr.  Physick  prefers  giving  the  opium  by  injection,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  which  the  patient 
usually  experiences.  If  requisite,  he  conveys  aliment  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  tube,  which  he  carefully  introduces  into 
that  organ."— Vol.  H,  p.  172. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  extended,  forbids 
us  to  go  on  ;  else  we  should  find  a  few  more  opinions  and  pre- 
cepts which  we  should  be  disposed  to  controvert,  and  many  to 
which  we  should  give  our  praise.  We  may  have  seemed  less 
liberal  in  commendation  than  in  censure,  in  respect  to  the 
passages  which  we  have  distinctly  noticed.  This  may  be 
explained  at  once,  by  saying,  that  doubtful  principles  require 
more  discussion,  than  those  of  the  opposite  description. 

We  conclude  by  recommending  the  diligent  perusal  of  this 
work  to  all  our  readers.  They  must  not  imagine,  that  we  have 
made  them  acquainted  with  its  contents.  On  the  contrary, 
our  review  is  rather  designed  to  be  read  with  the  work,  than 
as  a  substitute  for  it. 


Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Societi/  of  London.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.— 
Longman  and  Co.     1816. 

[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.] 

Chemical  Analysis  of  the   Mineral    Waters   of  Spa.     By 
Edwin  Godden  Jones,  M.  D. 

WE  have  no   doubt  of  the  accuracy   and  value  of  this 
paper;  but  our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  analyse  an 
j  analysis,  even  should  they  permit  the  use  of  such  a  pun. 

History  of  Two  Cases  of  Angina  Pectoris.     By  Samuel 
Black,  M.  D.  of  Newry. 

"At  the  time,  (says  Dr.  Black,)  when  my  first  observations 
on  the  disease  which  has  been  named  Angina  Pectoris,^  were 

"*  The  first  of  my  papers  is  contained  in  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the 
iWemoirs  ot  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  was  read  to  that  Sotietv, 
m  March  1794 ;  the  second  (Vol.  VI.)  was  read  in  October,  1796. 

Vol.  VI.  25 
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communicated  to  the  public,  the  affection  was^  by  no  means  so 
well  understooi^,  nor  Uie  morbid  changes  of  structure,  on  which 
it  appears  to  depend,  so  thoraughly  investigated  and  ascertained 
as  they  have  since  been." 

These  remarks  of  the  author  may  serve  as  our  apology  for 
passing  over  two  cases,   which   however  interesting,   do  not 
throw  any  new  light  on  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  a  com- 
plaint, arising,  as  Mr.  Hunter  remarked,  from  a  great  variety  of 
causes. 

History  of  a  very  Fatal  Affection  of  the  Pudendum  of  Female 
Ckildre7i.  By  Kinder  Wood,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  at  Oldham. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  a  very  important  paper. 
The  disease  appears  to  be  one  of  those  epidemics  which  occur 
in  camps,  fleets,  and  other  situations  in  which  the  human  race 
is  crowded.  It  assumes,  as  we  observed  when  noticing  Mr. 
Makesy's  paper  on  Ophthalmia,  all  the  various  forms  of  general 
disease,  as  low  fever,  scurvy,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  of 
local  disease,  as  erysipelas,  sometimes  in  a  manner  (which,  but 
for  the  certainty  of  the  fact,  we  should  hardly  conceive)  con- 
fined to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  and  showing  itself  by 
ulcerated  legs,  ophthalmia,  erysipelatous  cheeks,  or  vesicles 
about  the  hands  or  about  the  genitals.  Astruc  first  noticed  the 
latter,  in  a  fleety  denominating  the  disease  christallines,  and 
from  the  part  on  which  they  appeared  considering  them  vene- 
real.  We  suspect  they  are  more  common  in  civil  life  than  is 
generally  suspected.^ 

All  these  diseases  are  attended  more  or  less  with  fever,  and, 
if  neglected,  or  the  patient  is  deprived  of  wholesome  diet  and 
air,  frequently  end  in  sordid  ulcers  or  gangrene.  The  de- 
scription given  by  Mr.  Wood  is  very  correct  in  all  these 
points.  We  shall  transcribe  only  the  following,  as  connected 
with  an  important  question  in  medical  jurisprudence.  The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  urge,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  patient 
was  well  in  her  general  health  until  the  local  symptoms  were 
manifest.  But  we  must  always  make  large  allowance  for  the 
rank  in  life  of  our  patient.  The  early  or  slighter  complaints  ir. 
the  children  of  poor  manufacturers  in  Manchester  are  very 
likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  parents,  and  even  by  the 
children  as  soon   as   they  are   old   enough   to  be  constantly 

"*  See  an  iDgenious  paper  by  Mr.  Roystou  ia  our  Vol.  xxiii.  p.  241. 


employed  in  earning  their  daily  bread.  No  wonder,  therefore^ 
if  the  child's  indisposition  attracted  no  notice  till  the  local 
symptoms  were  so  violent  as  to  make  her  complain. 

"  'Jane  Hampson,*  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out-patient 
of  the  (Manchester)  loOrmaryj  Feb.  II,  1791.  The  female 
organs  were  highly  inflamed,  sore  and  painful ;  and  it  was  stat- 
ed by  the  molher,  that  the  child  was  as  well  as  usual  till  the 
preceding  day,  when  she  complained  of  pain  in  making  water* 
This  induced  the  mother  to  examine  the  parts  affected,  when 
she  was  surprised  to  find  the  appearances  above  described. 
The  child  had  slept  two  or  three  nights  in  the  same  bed  with  a 
boy  fourteen  years  old ;  and  had  complained  that  morning  of 
having  been  hurt  by  him  in  the  night. 

" '  Leeches,  and  other  external  applications,  together  with 
appropriate  internal  remedies,  were  prescribed  ;  but  the  debility 
increased,  and  on  the  20ih  of  February  the  child  died.  The 
The  coroner's  inqoest  was  taken,  previously  to  which  the  body 
was  inspected,  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  were 
found  to  have  been  free  from  disease.  The  circumstances 
above  related  having  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
-and  being  corroborated  by  the  opinion  I  gave,  that  the  child's 
death  was  occasioned  by  external  violence,  a  verdict  of  murder 
was  returned  against  the  boy  with  whom  she  had  slept.  A 
warrant  was  therefore  issued  against  the  boy,  but  he  had  ab- 
sconded, a  circumstance  which  was  considered  as  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  guilt,  when  added  to  the  circumstantial  evidence 
alleged  against  him. 

"'Not  many  weeks  however  had  elapsed,  before  similar 
cases  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
external  violence  had  been  offered;  and  some  in  which  it  was 
absolutely  certain,  that  no  such  injury  could  have  taken  place* 
A  few  of  the  patients  died,  though  from  the  novelty  and  fatal 
tendency  of  the  disease,  more  than  common  attention  was  paid 
to  them.  I  was  then  convinced  I  had  been  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting Jane  Hampson's  death  to  external  violence ;  and  I  in- 
formed the  coroner  of  the  reasons  which  produced  this  change 
of  opinion.  The  testimony  I  gave  was  designedly  made  pub» 
lie,  and  the  friends  of  the  boy,  hearing  of  it,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  surrender  himself. 

"  *  When  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lancaster,  the  judge  in- 
formed the  jury  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  not   sufficient 


"  *  See  Medical  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Percirah    Note  by  Mr»  Ward,  of  M^p- 
Chester,  page  231. 
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to  convict  him  :  that  it  would  give  rise  to  much  indelicate  dis- 
cussion, if  they  proceeded  on  the  trial ;  and  that  he  hoped, 
therefore,  thej  would  acquit  him  without  calling  any  witnesses. 
With  this  request  the  jury  immediately  complied.' " 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  author's  own  practice. 

"Case  I. — On  January  22,  1815,  I  was  desired  to  see 
Miss  R.  aged  six  years  :  she  had  complained  three  or  four 
.days  of  headach ;  had  been  chilly,  and  occasionally  hot  ;  she 
had  been  sickly,  and  taken  little  food;  was  dull,  heavy,  and 
languid.  This  morning  she  had  complained  of  pain  in  making 
water:  upon  examination  the  pudendum  was  found  inflamed; 
upon  which  I  was  called  in. 

"  The  inner  surface  of  the  left  labium  was  ulcerated,  as  well 
as  the  clitoris ;  the  right  labium  was  inflamed,  and  the  whole 
parts  tumeQed,  of  a  dark  purple  hue,  not  unlike  some  kinds  of 
erysipelas  ;  the  mons  veneris  was  enlarged  and  inflamed  ;  the 
perineum  was  inflamed  and  covered  with  aphtha,  which  also 
encircled  the  anus,  the  discharge  was  thin,  copious,  and  offen- 
sive, and  had  inflamed  the  top  of  the  thigh,  where  it  had  been 
suffered  to  remain.  The  face  had  a  peculiar  paleness;  the 
bowels  were  slow  ;  the  pulse  quick  and  weak  ;  the  appetite  di- 
minished ;  the  tongue  of  a  dull  clay  colour.  She  was  thirsty, 
complained  of  chilliness,  and  was  indisposed  for  motion.  The 
liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus  was  ordered  as  a  lotion,  to  be  ap- 
plied lukewarm ;  and  poultices  made  up  with  the  same  fluid 
were  directed.  A  decoction  of  bark  was  also  given  with  con- 
fectio  cardiaca. 

"  ^y  the  use  of  these  means,  the  enlargement  of  the  parts 
gradually  subsided,  the  foul  bottom  of  the  sores  became  red, 
after  which  the  ointment  of  white  lead  was  used,  and  the  parts 
healed  by  the  14th  of  February,  a  space  of  seventeen  days 
from  the  first  attendance. 

"  In  this  case  the  affection  again  returned,  but  was  early 
cured  by  resorting  to  the  same  remedies.  The  patient  fre- 
quently retained  the  urine  twenty-four  hours,  the  pain  was  so 
violent,  and  obstinately  resisted  every  inclination  to  empty  the 
bowels,  so  that  the  opening  remedies  were  obliged  to  be  exhi- 
bited with  a  regular  attention. 

"Case  II.— On  the  25th  of  April,  1815,  I  saw  Miss  S. 
aged  five  years  and  a  half.  She  had  been  unwell  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  31st,  when  complaining  of  pain  in  voiding  the 
urine,  the  parts  were  examined  and  found  slightly  red ;  they 
were  washed  with  milk  and  water,  and  dusted  with  the  lapis 
ealaminaris.  On  the  22d,  the  inflammation  had  increased,  and 
the  parts  were  slightly  excoriated.  On  the  23d,  a  thick  yellow 
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discharge  was  observed,  the  patient  was  getting  more  unwell, 
the  bowels  were  slow.  On  the  24th,  the  open  surfaces  were 
enlarging,  and  small  watery  Aesicles  appeared  upon  the  labia 
and  perineum  ;  upon  the  left  thigh  also  was  a  large  cluster  ;  the 
bowels  were  twice  opened  this  day  by  some   family  purgative. 

"  On  the  25th,  I  saw  the  patient,  and  found  both  labia  en- 
larged, and  of  a  purple  redness,  with  numerous  small  watery 
vesicles,  upon  the  external  surface,  and  also  within  the  fissura 
magna.  They  were  similar  to  cowpock  vesicles  of  the  third 
and  fourth  day;  were  found  also  upon  the  perineum,  and  the 
top  of  the  left  thigh.  In  some  places  the  tops  of  the  vesica- 
tions were  loosened,  and  showed  beneath  a  deep  foul  ulcer, 
particularly  in  the  cluster  upon  the  thigh,  and  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  labia.  The  parts  within  the  fissura  magna  were 
every  where  red  and  inflamed,  and  several  small  ulcers  Avere 
found.  The  skin  around  the  anus  was  painful  and  red ;  and 
the  secretion  was  then  copious  and  offensive.  There  was  a 
dull  headach,  a  quick  and  irritable  pulse,  a  moist  tongue,  but 
bearing  a  clay  coloured  deposit ;  the  motions  on  the  24th,  were 
dark  coloured  and  offensive  ;  the  patient  was  considerably 
weakened,  and  the  face  of  a  peculiar  paleness.  I  advised  sa- 
turnine lotions  slightly  warmed,  and  saturnine  poultices  with- 
out oil,  to  the  parts,  and  gave  small  doses  of  pulv.  rhei  in  a 
saline  mixture  every  three  hours. 

"April  26. — Fresh  vesications  still  appearing;  and,  when 
the  tops  of  the  earlier  vesicles  had  come  away,  the  parts  be- 
neath were  deeply  ulcerated.  Several  aphthss  were  observed 
within  the  labia,  upon  the  perineum,  and  around  the  anus. — 
The  skin  was  hot  and  dry  ;  the  bowels  open,  and  motions  dark 
and  offensive  ;  with  excessive  pain  upon  voiding  the  urine. 

"2r. — The  top  is  thrown  off  from  the  cluster  of  vesicles  up- 
on the  thigh,  as  well  as  from  the  vesications  upon  the  pudendum 
and  perineum ;  the  open  surfaces  are  deep  and  foul,  secreting 
largely  a  thin  and  offensive  matter  ;  the  anus  surrounded  with 
aphthae  ;  the  pulse  120  ;  skin  hot  and  dry  ;  bowels  open,  and 
urine  excessively  hot  and  painful.  Ordered  a  decoction  of 
bark,  with  conf.  cardiaca ,  recommended  a  little  red  wine  to 
the  patient,  and  to  continue  the  applications  to  the  parts. 

"28. — The  bowels  slow  ;  the  urine  has  been  retained  thirty 
hours  ;  the  abdomen  tender  and  hard  ;  with  much  difficulty  she 
was  prevailed  upon  to  void  the  urine,  which  was  copious,  high- 
coloured,  and  of  a  strong  smell :  the  aphthae  had  almost  disap- 
peared, and  the  diseased  parts  shewed  a  large  ulcer  of  various 
depths,  extending  over  the  pudendum  and  perineum,  down  to 
the  anus ;  the  parts  within  the  labia  were  in  the  same  state,  and 
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a  deep  nicer,  but  not  extensive,  lay  upon  ihe  left  (high,  on  ifs 
upper  and  inner  part;  (he  secretion  is  thin,  copious  and  offen- 
sive. The  sores  were  ordered  to  be  washed  with  the  lotion  as 
usual,  and  dressed  with  the  white  lead  ointment.  Continue  the 
bark  mixture,  and  increase  the  wine. 

*'29lh  and  .30ih. — The  ulcerations  were  stationary  ;  the  same 
means  were  continued  ;  but,  as  the  bowels  were  slow,  they  were 
moved  with  an  infusion  of  senna. 

"  May  1st, — Sores  improving ;  the  bottom  becoming  less  foul, 
and  discharge  less  offensive ;  pulse  90  and  weak  ;  appetite 
poor;  sits  up  a  little  ;  great  inclination  to  retain  the  urine; 
bowels  open.     Continue  the  applications  and  remedies. 

"  2d,-— The  sores  improving,  as  well  as  the  strength.  This 
state  of  improvement  continued  regularly,  till  the  sores  were 
healed  on  the  14th.  After  (he  healing,  the  pudendum  conti- 
nued discoloured  and  tender,  and  a  considerable  yellow  mucus 
xlischarge  continued  with  varying  quantity  for  the  space  of  six: 
or  eight  weeks ;  this  was  relieved  by  a  continued  use  of  the 
tinct.  lyttae,  bathing  the  parts  frequently  in  the  day  with  a 
solution  of  the  sulphas  zinci ;  the  shower-bath  was  also  used 
with  the  intention  of  checking  the  secretion,  as  well  as  getting 
up  the  strength.  1  saw  this  patient  on  the  27th  of  June, 
when  the  discharge  had  ceased. 

"Upon  looking  over  my  notes,  I  find  that,  in  nine  years,  I 
liave  seen  twelve  cases ;  of  these,  I  have  only  seen  the  two 
above  related  so  early  as  to  be  materially  serviceable  ;  the  oth- 
ers, being  among  the  children  of  labourers,  had  little  chance, 
either  from  the  attention  or  punctuality  of  the  parents,  of  get- 
ting over  so  very  formidable  a  disease.  One,  a  little  girl  of  two 
3^ears  old,  recovered,  and  was  attacked  again  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  which  second  attack  proved  fatal.  In  a  girl,  five 
years  of  age,  where  the  earlier  appearances  of  the  disease  had 
been  entirely  overlooked,  the  mother  upon  finding  an  extensive 
ulcer,  brought  the  child  to  me,  under  the  idea  of  its  having 
received  injury  from  fire,  which  had  escaped  attention.  The 
case  proved  fatal." 

Thus,  of  twelve  cases,  ten  were  among  the  labouring  poor. 
By  what  means  these  epidemics  reach  the  rich,  cannot  always 
he  ascertained,  but  probably  the  greater  matter  of  surprise 
should  be  that  it  does  not  oftener  occur.  Among  children,  it 
is  still  more  likely,  as  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  nursery  maids 
from  introducing  their  little  charges  to  their  own  relations,  and 
€ven  in  infantile  day-schools  the  gradations  must  sometimes  in 
lermix. 
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Cases  and  Observations  illustrating  the  Influence  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  in    regulating   Animal   Meat:    by    Henry 

Earle,  Esq.  Assistant-Surgeoo  to  Sj.  Bai-tho!oQiew's  Hos- 
pital, and  Surgeon  to  the  Foondliog  Hospital. 

"Previous  to  the -interesiiiig  esperiinents  published  by  Mr« 
Brodic,  m  the  Philosophical  Traosactjons  for  1811,  it  was  a 
generally  received  opinion,  that  animal  temperature  depend- 
ed on  the  chemical  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in 
the  round  of  circulation.  On  this  supposition  a  beautiful  and 
apparently  satisfactory  theory  had  been  constructed.  This 
much  esteemed  fabric  of  human  reasoning  has,  however,  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  from  the  experiments  above  alluded  tOy 
which  tend  to  establish  the  follov^ing  facts:  that,  when  the 
brain  has  been  destroyedy  animal  heat  ceases  to  be  generated, 
notwithstanding  the  functions  of  respiration  are  artificially  con- 
tinued, and  apparently  all  the  chemical  changes  are  produced 
in  the  lungs  ;  and  further,  that  an  animal  thus  subjected  to  ar- 
tificial respiration,  cools  more  rapidly  than  one  that  is  simply 
killed  b}^  decapitation,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  circu- 
lating blood  being  exposed  to  the  cold  stream  of  air  which  is 
introduced  into  the  lungs.  From  these  facts  it  appears,  that 
nervous  influence- is  essential  to  the  production  of  animal  heat.'^ 

Mr.  Hunter  has  been  often  accused  of  reading  little.  If  suck 
was  the  case,  ample  revenge  has  been  taken  of  him,  as  he  seems 
not  to  be  read  at  all.  We  have  only  mentioned  the  name  of 
Hunter,  because  that  name  is  in  every  surgeon's  mouth — him 
they  commemorate  hy  ao  annual  festival.  In  honour  of  him,  a 
magnificent  mausoleum  has  been  erected,  and  lectures  institut- 
ed, as  if  in  imitation  of  those  athletic  games  by  which  the  vir- 
tues and  prowe&s  of  ancient  heroes  w^ere  celebrated.  Did  then 
**  this  much  esteemed  fabric  of  human  reasoning  receive  no  se- 
vere shock"  from  his  observations  ?  (we  avoid  the  word  expe- 
riments for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear.)  Let  us  trans- 
cribe the  following  passage^  published  a  second  or  third  time 
only  a  year  before  his  death. 

"  This  power  of  generating  heat,  seems  to  be  a  property 
m  an  animal  while  alive.  In  the  most  perfect  animals  it  is  to 
preserve  a  standard  heat ;  and  as  they  are  most  commonly  in 
an  atmosphere  colder  than  themselves,  they  have  most  com- 
monly occasion  to  exert  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  power  only  of 
opposition  and  resistance  ;  for  it  is  not  found  to  exert  itself 
spontaneously  and  unprovoked  ;  but  must  a^lways  be  excited 
hy  the  energy  of  some  external  frigorioc  agent,  or  disease  j  yet 
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it  is  natural  lo  such  animals  that  this  power  should  be  called 
forth;  as  will  be  observed  bj-and-by.  It  does  not  depend  on 
the  motion  of  the  bloody  as  some  have  supposed,  because  it 
likewise  belongs  to  animals  who  have  no  circulation  :  and  the 
nose  of  a  dog,  which  is  always  nearly  of  the  same  heat  in  all 
temperatures  of  the  air,  is  well  supplied  with  blood  ;  although 
we  must  allow,  where  this  power  is  greatest,  the  circulation  is 
the  quickest :  neither  can  it  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  nervous 
system  ;  for  it  is  found  in  animals  that  have  no  brain  or  nerves. 
However,  it  must  be  allow^ed,  that  all  (hat  class  who  possess 
this  power  in  the  highest  degree,  have  the  largest  brain,  although 
this  power  is  not  in  the  least  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
brain  in  that  class.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  arises  from  some 
other  principle  ;  a  principle  so  connected  with  life,  that  it  can, 
and  does,  act  independently  of  circulation,  sensation,  and  voli- 
tion ;  and  is  that  power  which  preserves  and  regulates  the  inter- 
nal machine.  This  power  of  generating  heat,  is  in  the  highest 
perfection  when  the  body  is  in  health;  and  in  many  deviations 
from  that  state,  we  find  that  its  action  is  extremely  uncertain 
and  irregular;  sometimes  rising  higher  than  the  standard,  and 
at  other  times  falling  much  below  it.  Instances  of  this  we  have 
in  different  diseases,  and  even  in  the  same  disease,  within  very 
short  intervals  of  time.  A  very  remarkable  one  fell  under  my 
own  observation,  in  a  gentleman  who  was  seized  with  an  apo- 
plectic fit ;  and,  while  he  lay  insensible  in  bed,  covered  with 
blankets,  I  found  that  his  whole  body  would,  in  an  instant, 
become  extremely  cold  in  every  part,  continuing  so  for  some 
time  ;  and,  as  suddenly,  would  become  extremely  hot.  While 
this  was  going  on  alternately,  there  was  no  sensible  alteration 
in  his  pulse  for  several  hours. 

"  Being  satisfied  of  the  foregoing  fact,  that  animals  had  a 
power  of  generating  heat,  I  pursued  the  subject  still  further  ; 
not  so  much  with  a  view  to  account  for  animal  heat,  as  to 
observe  the  different  phenomena,  with  the  variations  or  diffe- 
rence in  the  heat  in  different  animals."^' 

By  the  above  passage  it  appears  that  Mr.  Hunter  proved, 
without  the  uncertainty  of  experiments,  that  animal  heat  does 
not  depend  *'on  chemical  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes 
in  the  round  of  circulation  ;" — that  it  does  not  depend  "on  the 
nervous  system  :  but  on  that  power  which  preserves  and  regu- 
lates the  machine,  and  which  is  only  influenced,  not  generated, 
by  external  circumstances,  under  health  and  disease.  Conse- 
quently, that  this  great  philosopher  made  his  experiments,  not 

*  Animal  Economy,  page  103,  edit.  1792. 
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with  a  view  to  account  for  animal  heat,  (for  this  would  not  have 
been  less  futile  than  the  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  principle  of 
life,)  but  with  a  view  to  observe  the  different  phenomena^  with 
the  variations  of  difference  in  different  animals. 

It  is  true,  we  are  referred  to  an  experiment  [an  experimen- 
tum  crucis^^  in  which,  after  the  brain  was  removed,  respiration 
being  kept  up  artifi.cially,  animal  heat  ceased  to  be  generated. 
If,  indeed,  we  could  suppose,  that  the  power  which  regulates 
the  "  internal  machine  remains  unimpaired,"  when  the  brain  is 
destroyed,  we  might  then  say — 

**  The  times  have  been, 
"  That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  v7ould  die, 
"And  there  an  end,  but  now  they  rise  again 
"  With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns, 
"And  push  us  from  our  stools.     This  is  more  strange 
"  Than  such  a  murder  is." 

It  certainly  would  have  been  strange,  if  either  the  generation 
of  heat,  or  the  secretions,  had  been  regularly  maintained,  or 
reducible  to  any  laws  in  such  a  condition  of  what  is  called  a 
warm-blooded  animal ;  or,  to  use  Mr.  Hunter's  more  accurate 
expression,  in  an  animal  capable,  under  common  circumstances, 
of  preserving  a  standard  beat. 

Respecting  Mr.  Earle's  paper,  we  ought  to  remark,  that  it 
contains  many  judicious  observations.  The  result  of  some  of 
his  experiments  surprized  us  ;  but  so  many  particulars  are 
requisite  in  every  experiment  connected  with  the  operations  of 
a  living  animal,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  his  accuracy, 
though  the  result  does  not  always  accord  with  our  own  obser- 
vations. This  is  only  in  a  single  instance  ;  most  of  the  rest 
confirm  a  law  established  long  since  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that, 
though,  to  the  feeling,  inflammation  seems  considerably  to 
increase  the  temperature  of  a  part,  ye{,  by  experiment  with 
the  thermometer,  the  change  never  exceeds  a  very  few  degrees. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this.  We  are  accustomed  to 
make  our  remarks  on  inanimate  matter,  which,  at  first,  raises 
or  reduces  ouf  own  temperature  to  its  own ;  but,  in  a  little 
while,  the  temperature  of  the  two  substances  in  contact  is 
similar.  Now,  in  touching  a  living  body  under  fever,  each 
part  in  contact  maintains,  as  far  as  possible,  its  own  standard. 
Hence,  the  increased  heat  of  the  person  under  fever,  is  restored 
as  fast  as  it  is  communicated  to  a  person  in  health,  and  thus 
gives  him  the  sensation  of  a  much  higher  temperature. 
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Medical  Graduates  in  Harvard  Universiiy. 

T  the  serni-annual  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  thirteen  gentlemen  passed  the  private  examina- 
tion, and  five  the  publick  examination,  the  time  of  study  for  the 
rest  not  expiring  until  August.  The  following  gentlemen  read 
aod  defended  dissertations  at  the  publick  examination,  and  after- 
wards received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  : — 
Artemas  Brown,  of  Terapleton,  "On  Tetanus." 
J.  Freeman  Dana,  of  Cambridge,  "  On  the  Importance  of 
Animal  Chemistry." 

John  F.  Gardner,  of  Lynn,  "  On  Hydrocephalus  internus." 
David  Osgood,  of  Medford,  "  On  Hydrothorax." 
George   S.    Sproston,  of   Maryland,    "  On  wounds   of  the 
Joints." 


xIl 


Prevalent  Diseases^ 

The  hooping  cough  has  been  unusually  prevalent  and  fatal 
in  ,  Boston,  during  the  three  last  months.  In  a  case  of  this 
disease,  which  wa&  examined  after  death,  the  lungs  were 
slightly  inflamed  on  the  outside,  and  uncommonly  free  from 
blood  within.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchise  was  inflamed,  and  the  branches  of  the  bronchise  full 
of  very  white  mucus. 

The  winter  epidemic,  as  it  has  been  called,  which  has  frequent- 
ly threatened  Boston,  but  never  appeared  in  any  great  extent, 
has  this  season  just  shown  itself  and  then  vanished.  A  strongly 
marked  case  presented  itself  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Jackson. 
The  patient  was  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  who  was  violently 
attacked  with  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs.  He  had  become 
comatose,  and  a  number  of  petechice  appeared,  before  medical 
attendance  was  called  for,  and  he  died  in  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  invasion.  The  pulse  was,  at  first,  80  ;  but,  within  a  few 
hours  before  death,  suddenly  changed  to  120.     On  examining 
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the  body,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  opaque  and 
full  of  water;  the  ventricles  contained  some  water.  The  heart 
was  full  of  dark  fluid  blood.  The  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera 
were  not  changed  from  their  healthy  state.  In  another  case, 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  in  a  subject  of  the  same  age,  the 
boy  recovered  ;  but  with  a  paralysis  of  one  side,  from  which 
he  is  not  yet  weH,  at  the  end  of  two  months.  During 
February,  numerous  cases  were  observed,  of  sudden  attacks  of 
acute  pain  in  a  limb,  usually  shifting  to  the  head  and  remaining 
seated  there  for  some  time.  Pains  in  the  head,  especially  on 
one  side,  and  pain  in  one  eye,  have  been  remarkably  common. 
Arising  from  the  same  epidemic  cause,  no  doubt,  has  been  the 
disposition  to  hydrocephalus,  which  has  been  greater  than 
usual.  Two  cases  of  this  disease  may  be  noticed  as  presenting 
something  remarkable.  The  subject  of  one  was  a  man  of 
about  forty,  uncommonly  strong,  active,  and  industrious.  Of 
late,  he  had  made  too  free  a  use  of  spiritous  liquors,  and 
occasionally  displayed  momentary  symptoms  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, which  were  attributed  to  the  operation  of  stimulating 
drink,  especially  as  he  continued  to  pursue  his  usual  occupa- 
tions with  great  ardour,  till  the  moment  he  was  attacked.  He 
was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the  breast,  cough  and  expec- 
toration of  blood ;  on  the  fourth  day,  he  became  delirious,  and 
the  cough  ceased ;  on  the  sixth,  he  was  comatose,  and  died. 
The  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Warren,  and  presented  these 
appearances.  The  stomach,  liver,  and  other  abdominal  organs 
were  in  a  natural  state.  The  heart  was  large,  and  full  of  licjuid 
blood.  The  lungs  dense,  inflamed.  One  or  two  considerable 
cysts  were  found,  which  had,  probably,  been  formed  by  a  col- 
lection of  blood  from  a  former  occurrence  of  haemoptysis;  a 
complaint  to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs  was  in  a  state  of  high  inflammation.  On 
opening  the  skid!,  a  quantity  of  water  was  discharged  from  the 
surface  of  the  tunica  arachnoidea;  this  membrane  was  opaque, 
and  contained  a  quantity  of  water  between  itself  and  the  internal 
covering  of  the  brain.  The  surface  of  the  brain  was  flattened, 
and  exhibited  a  shrunken  or  compressed  appearance.  The 
veins,  on  its  surface,  were  small.  The  substance  of  the  brain 
was  firm.  When  the  ventricles  were  opened,  there  appeared, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  present,  a  great  quantity  of  transparent 
water;  and,  when  the  ventricles  were  emptied,  they  retained 
their  form  perfectly,  no  doubt,  from  having  been  distended  for 
a  long  time.  The  quantity  of  water,  collected  from  the  brain, 
was  about  eight  ounces ;  but  as  no  preparation  had  been  made 
to  receive  it  carefully,  much  was  lost.     No  one  will  believe, 
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that  these  appearances  of  the  brain  were  caused  by  a  disease 
of  five  days  duration.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  wafer  had 
been  collecting  for  a  long  time,  in  a  very  gradual  manner. 
Hence  the  functions,  dependent  on  the  brain,  were  not  inter- 
rupted, for  they  had  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
change  in  that  organ.  This  case  has  been  thought  more  worthy 
of  note,  since  observing  one  very  similar,  lately  published  by 
the  distinguished  Dr.  Heberden,  in  the  London  Medical  Trans- 
actions, especially,  as  it  is  remarked  by  him,  that  the  brain  is 
not  often  enough  examined,  nor  its  appearances  recorded.  This 
case  may  be  considered  even  more  remarkable,  than  that  relat- 
ed by  Dr.  Heberden  ;  since  the  subject  of  the  latter  was  a 
person  eighty  years  old,  had  been  occasionally  unwell  some 
time  previous  to  death,  though  he  possessed  his  intellectual 
faculties,  until  the  very  day  on  which  he  died.  It  is  well 
remarked  by  Dr.  Heberden,  **  that  since  a  few  drops  of  blood, 
a  slight  puncture  or  blow  on  the  head,  will  frequently  produce 
such  derangement  of  the  brain  as  to  prove  fatal ;"  we  have 
reason  to  admire  that  wonderful  power  in  the  animal  fabrick,  of 
accommodating  itself  to  the  greatest  changes,  when  they  take 
place  slowly,  and  by  small  degrees. 

The  other  case,  not  less  remarkable,  is  related  in  the  words 
of  the  physician  who  attended. 

The  child  of  S.  W.  aged  two  years,  was  attacked  on  the 
third  day  of  February,  with  violent  sjmptoms  of  fever.  AKer 
a  few  days,  the  febrile  symptoms  subsided,  leaving  the  child  in 
a  state  of  stupor,  which  was  now  and  then  interrupted  with 
violent  shrieks,  and  appearance  of  much  distress  and  agitation. 
The  head  was  constantly  rolling  from  side  to  side  ;  the  occiput 
inclined  backward.  The  eyes  were  dim,  pupil  insensible  to 
light,  and  somewhat  dilated.  Vision  was  evidently  impaired  or 
lost,  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  objects  approximated  to  the  eye. 
The  sense  of  hearing  was  thought  to  be  diminished,  and  might 
be  wholly  lost.  The  left  arm  and  leg  remained  insmoveahle  ; 
the  opposite  extremities  were  occasionally  agitated.  The 
tongue,  at  first,  foul,  afterwards  became  clean.  The  intestinal 
evacuations  w^ere  always  of  a  green  mucus ;  but  never  occurred 
except  from  the  use  of  purgatives ;  drinks  were  swallowed, 
when  presented,  in  a  wild,  idiotic  manner. 

These  symptoms  resisted  the  use  of  the  most  powerful 
remedies;  and  about  the  14th  day  appeared  to  indicate  a  con- 
firmed hydrocephalus,  of  the  most  distinct  character.  All 
medicines  were,  therefore,  omitted,  and  the  parents  resigned 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  child,  which  was  daily  expected. 
In  fourteen  days  after,  I  was  called   to  the  house,  and,  to  my 
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great  surprise,  found  the  child  still  living,  though  insensible  to 
external  objects,  jet  seeming  to  suffer  pain,  as  it  occasionally 
shrieked  in  the  most  distressing  manner.  The  pulse  was  slow, 
intermitlent.  The  skin  cold  and  loose  from  great  emaciation. 
The  mother  was  advised  to  give  opiates,  in  order  to  keep  the 
child  easy,  and  to  relieve  its  bowels  periodically  by  purgatives, 
On  a  second  visit,  I  found  the  pulse  regular,  though  very  slovr. 
The  eyes  now  and  then  open,  and  presenting  a  strange  appear- 
ance from  the  enlarged  state  of  the  pupil.  The  hopes  of  tlie 
mother  were  revived,  and  I  felt  sufficiently  encouraged  to 
recommend  to  blister  the  head  anew,  and  to  give  a  purgative 
dose  of  calomel,  with  jalap,  every  other  day.  On  the  opera- 
tion of  these  medicines,  a  rapid  amendment  took  place.  This 
child,  after  remaining  insensible  to  external  objects  nearly  four 
weeks,  began  to  notice  things  around  it ;  soon  after  to  reach  out 
to  the  spoon:  then  it  attended  to  things  calculated  to  amuse  it ; 
began  to  smile  and  stretch  out  the  hand.  It  appears  perfectly 
sensible  now.  Eats  freely  of  solid  food,  and  gains  strength 
daily.  The  pulse  continues  very  slow.  TJie  skin  is  cold. 
The  pupil  is  very  much  dilated ;  but  contracts,  on  turning  the 
head  to  the  light. 

For  a  few  days,  there  has  been  a  slight  discharge  of  matter 
from  the  left  ear  ;  but  I  cannot  discover  any  other  mark  of 
disease  in  the  external  auditory  passage. 

There  has  not,  at  any  time,  been  the  slightest  appearance  of 
worms,  living  or  dead ;  nor  of  the  remains  of  worms.  The 
discharges  have  been  uniformly  of  a  green  mucus,  as  well 
during,  as  after  the  operation  of  the  most  powerful  purgative, 
until  since  the  other  changes  in  the  symptoms  of  disease. 
They  are  now  quite  healthy,  yet  appear  only  in  consequence 
of  taking  purgatives. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  intestines  have  begun  to 
perform  their  healthy  functions  without  medicine.  The  child 
uses  its  legs,  can  stand  a  little,  and  appears  well,  except  that  it 
is  still  feeble.     The  pupil  of  the  eye  remains  dilated. 

There  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  this  as  an  instance  of  recovery,  from  a 
collection  of  water  in  the  brain. 


JAthoiomy. 

An  accident  occurred  to  Dr.  Warren,  in  performing  the 
operation  of  lithotomy,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  record.  The 
patient  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  ;  of  a  very  gross  habit,  and 
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relaxed  fibre  ;  had  laboured  under  his  complaint  for  many 
yearsj  during  the  last  (wo  or  three  of  which,  he  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  operation.  His  sufferings 
became,  at  length,  so  excruciating  and  so  constant,  that  he 
consenfed  to  take  the  risk  of  having  the  stone  extracted, 
although  the  state  of  his  system,  and  the  size  of  the  stone,  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  probability  of  success.  On  sounding 
him,  the  stone  was  readily  perceived  ;  but  could  not  be  directly 
struck  by  the  instrument,  which  appeared  rather  to  rub  it  in 
passing,  than  to  strike  it.  On  examining  by  the  rectum,  both 
in  the  upright  and  horizontal  posture,  the  stone  could  not  be 
perceived.  The  patient  being  properly  prepared,  the  external 
incision  made,  and  the  urethra  opened,  the  gorget  was  passed 
along  the  staff;  but,  before  entering  the  bladder,  was  found  to 
strike  hard  upon  the  stone,  and  its  further  passage  was  impeded. 
The  direction  of  the  staff  was  then  altered ;  and  the  gorget, 
being  pushed  steadily  on,  and  carefully  kept  to  the  staff,  over- 
came the  resistance,  and  a  stream  of  urine  immediately  ap- 
peared. The  gorget  being  felt  to  strike  the  stone,  the  staff 
was  withdrawn  ;  but,  on  passing  the  finger  along  the  gorget,  it 
appeared,  that  the  opening  into  the  bladder  was  loo  small  to  be 
perceived,  in  so  deep  a  wound.  The  gorget  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  round  sound  was  passed  through  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder;  then  a  female  staff  was  passed  through  the  wound  till 
it  struck  the  sound,  where  the  urethra  was  opened,  and,  by 
means  of  the  sound,  was  conducted  into  the  bladder,  and  the 
stone  was  struck  with  it.  Then  a  curved  knife  was  passed 
along  the  groove  of  this  staff  into  the  bladder,  and  both,  being 
turned  to  the  left,  a  free  incision  was  made  in  the  bladder. 
The  forceps  was  then  guided  by  the  staff  to  the  bladder ;  the 
wound  being  too  deep  to  admit  of  the  finger's  reaching  the 
bladder.  The  shortest  diameter  of  the  stone  was  found,  and 
then  it  was  drawn  to  the  wound,  but  was  found  too  large  to  pass 
through  it.  A  bistoury  was,  therefore,  passed  to  the  stone,  and 
insinuated  between  it  and  the  bladder,  so  as  to  cut  the  external 
angle  of  the  wound  ;  and  then,  by  gradual  movements,  the 
stone  was  brought  out,  without  the  use  of  great  force.  On 
examining  the  stone,  it  was  found  to  be  large,  smooth,  except 
at  one  part,  where,  for  about  an  inch,  it  was  rough  and  covered 
with  transparent  crystals,  to  some  of  which,  were  attached 
small  portions  of  membrane.  At  the  largest  end  of  the  stone, 
was  seen  the  mark  made  by  the  beak  of  the  gorget  ;  and,  on 
examining  the  instrument,  it  appeared,  that  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  of  its  edge  was  knocked  off,  where  it  had  struck  the 
stone.     The  patient  did  well  on  the  three  days  following  the 
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operation.  On  the  fourth,  the  abdomen  became  tense,  and 
occasionally  painful.  His  strength  diminished  rapidly,  and  he 
sunk  on  the  seventh  day.  The  body  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Warren,  in  company  with  Dr.  Jackson.  The  swelling  of  the 
abdomen  was  found  to  arise  wholly  from  air  contained  in  the 
large  intestines.  A  slight  blush  from  inflammation  was  diffused 
through  these  intestines.  The  peritoneum,  over  the  upper 
part  of  the  bladder,  was  discoloured.  The  bladder  had,  inter- 
nally, a  dark  coloured  appearance,  and,  at  the  part  correspond- 
ing with  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  mark  of  adhesion  of  the  stone 
was  observed.  Extending  from  this  part  to  the  left  side  of  the 
pelvis,  appeared  some  purulent  matter,  in  the  copious  cellular 
membrane,  which  enveloped  the  bladder.  The  incision  of  the 
bladder  was  found  to  be  as  exact  as  possible,  through  the  left 
half  of  the  prostrate  gland,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
bladder.  T.iis  organ  was  not  wounded,  torn,  nor  hurt  in  any 
other  part.  The  rectum,  on  its  fore  part,  was  in  perfect  state. 
On  the  part  attached  to  the  coccyx,  it  was  discoloured  from  a 
small  portion  of  coagulated  lymph.  The  external  wound,  and 
the  scrotum,  were  dark  coloured  and  gangrenous.  The  stone, 
being  measured,  was  found  to  be  nearly  three  inches  in  lengthy 
and  five  in  diameter. 

There  are  many  histories  of  stones  being  inclosed  in  a  sac  of 
the  bladder;  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  here.  The 
impossibility  of  discovering  the  stone  by  the  rectum,  the  resist- 
ance opposed  to  the  gorget,  the  appearance  of  the  stone,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder,  all  concur  in 
showing,  that  this  stone  adhered  strongly  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  bladder;  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  stroke  of  the 
gorget.  The  separation  of  the  stone  from  the  bladder,  was 
the  cause  of  the  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  covering  it  ; 
and  this  inflammation,  propagated  by  sympathy  to  the  colon^ 
was  the  cause  of  death  ;  although  the  inflammation  was  not  so 
considerable,  but  that  the  patient  would  have  recovered,  if  his 
constitution  had  not  been  impaired  by  disease  and  confinements 
The  gangrenous  appearance  of  the  scrotum  and  external  wound 
was  not  produced  by  contusion,  as  there  was  none  applied  ti> 
those  parts,  and  the  pressure,  on  the  internal  wound,  was  not 
so  great,  as  that  often  employed  in  cases  which  terminate  welL 

The  peculiar  occurrence,  in  this  case,  forms  an  objection  to 
the  use  of  the  gorget.  The  operator  was  led  to  it,  in  this 
instance,  from  observing,  that  in  three  preceding  cases,  in 
which  he  had  used  the  knife,  the  cures  were  more  slow,  tha» 
where  the  gorget  had  been  used  ;  and  also,  from  a  comparison 
i5f  the  wound,  made  by  the  gorget  and  by  the  knife^  in  dead 
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bodies,  operated  on  and  dissected  for  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
parison. The  wound,  made  by  the  knife,  was  never  so  exact, 
as  to  size,  nor  situation,  as  that  made  by  the  gorget.  Nor  can 
it  be;  since  the  gorget  is  always  conducted  by  the  staflf,  while 
the  knife  necessarily  quits  the  staff  to  make  the  incision  of  the 
prostrate  gland. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society,  of  the 
state  of  New-York,  at  the  capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  4th 
of  Feb.  18 if,  the  following  physicians  were  elected  officers  : — 

John  Stearns,  PresiJew^;  Henry  iVlilchell,  Vice-President ; 
James  Low,  Secretary;  Charles  D.  Townsend,  Treasurer, 
David  Hosack,  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  James  Low,  Charles  D. 
Townsend,  William  Pattrick,  jr.  Censors.  David  Hosack, 
John  Miller,  Joshua  Lee,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  Stephen  Rey- 
nolds, Joseph  Gilbert,  Amasa  Trowbridge,  Committee  of 
Correspondence.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  T.  Romeyn  Beck, 
Permanent  Members.  James  Hadly,  John  Murray,  Honorary 
Members. 


Botanical  Dictionary.  Mr.  H.  Howe,  of  New-Haven,  has 
just  published  "A  Botanical  Dictionary,  being  a  translation 
from  the  French  of  Louis  Claude  Richard,  Professor  of  Botany, 
at  the  Medical  school  in  Paris,  with  additions  from  Martyn, 
Smith,  Milne,  Willdenow,  Acharius,  &c."  The  translator's 
name  is  not  given,  but  the  dedication  is  to  Professor  Ives,  of 
New-Haven. 

This  little  work  should  have  been  called  a  compilation, 
rather  than  a  translation,  since  it  professes  to  contain,  not  only 
Richard's  terms,  but  also  those  of  Martyn's  language  of  Bo- 
tany, Smith's  Elements,  Willdenow's  Principles,  IMilne's  Bo- 
tanical Dictionary,  and  of  various  modern  works  on  the  crypto- 
gamous  orders.  It  certainly  possesses  multum  in  parvo  ;  and 
as  it  is  the  only  Botanical  Dictionary,  which,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  been  published  in  this  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  compiler  will  find  a  reward  for  his  labour,  in  the 
demand  for  his  book,  among  botanical  students.  The  language 
is  familiar  and  intelligible,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  of  beginners. 


Professor  Cleaveland  has  published  a  system  of  mineralogy 
for  the  United  States.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  this  valua- 
ble work  the  notice  it  deserves,  in  some  future  number. 
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Dr.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  lostitiitioii 
of  New  York  has  published  {he  second  vohsoie  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Bojer's  Treatise  on  Surgical  Diseases.  The  transla- 
tion does  honour  to  the  industry  and  learning  of  Dr.  Stevens, 
and  he  merits  the  thanks  of  the  profession,  for  giving  them  ac- 
cess to  a  work,  which  will  be  found  to  be  of  great  use  to  every 
practitioner  of  Surgery, 


Measurement  of  Medicines.- — The  inaccuracy  which  attends 
the  common  methods  of  administering  medicines,  has  been  no- 
ticed by  some  one,  who  makes  it  appear,  that  the  tenacity  of  a 
liquid,  or  the  size  of  the  vessel  from  which  it  is  poured  will,  in 
some  instances,  vary  the  quantity  to  double  what  was  intended. 
So  that  instead  of  ten  drops  ordered,  twenty  shall  be  adminis- 
tered. The  direction  to  give  a  tea  spoonful,  or  a  table  spoonful 
is  still  more  uncertain,  in  consequence  of  the  great  inequality 
of  those  measures.  An  arrangement  is  now  making  for  the 
construction,  in  the  Boston  glasshouse,  of  small  measures,  of  a 
determinate  quanlityp  which  may  be  kept  by  every  family^ 
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Foreign. 

Hooping  Congh.-—The  sulphuret  of  potash,  has  been  lately 
extolled  as  a  remedy  in  this  disease.  The  dose  is  six  grains, 
repeated  every  four  hours  for  an  adult. 

Rheumatism*-— J}\\  Balfour,  who  lately  proposed  the  use  of 
tight  bandages  for  rheumatism,  has  now  introduced  an  additional 
remedy,  which  he  calls  percussion  ;  that  is,  striking  the  pari 
affected  briskly  till  the  pain  is  removed. 

Stramonium  and  Belladonna*— ThQBe  powerful  remedieSj 
which  the  Germans  have  formerly  carried  through  the  whole 
circle  of  disease,  are  now  getting  much  in  fashion  in  England. 
Dr.  Marcet  employed  the  extract  of  stramonium,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  alleviating  severe  pain,  in  fourteen  cases  of  different 
diseases.  In  four  cases  of  sciatica,  decided  benefit  v/as  observ- 
ed ;  and  in  two  others,  combined  with  siphylific  pains  its 
effects  were  still  more  remarkable.  In  tic  douloureux  it  was 
also  found  beneficial.  Dr.  Marcet  commences  with  doses  of 
half  a  grain,  given  three  times  a  day,  and  in  one  case  the  dose 
was  increased  to  six  grains.  The  extract  from  the  seeds  was 
found  to  answer  besf.     This  was  prepared  by  boiling  a  pound 
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of  the  bruised  seed  in  three  gallons  of  water,  to  one  gallon ; 
and  after  straining  the  decoction,  again  boiling  the  seeds  in  one 
gallon  more  of  water  down  lo  two  quarts.  Then  mix  the  de- 
coction's and  after  the  whole  has  stood  twelve  hours,  separate 
it  from  the  fecula  and  oil  and  evaporate  it  in  a  water  bath. — 
The  oil  shoaid  be  separated,  because  it  is  a  troublesome  ad- 
junct. A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  Dr. 
Spring,  has  been  much  in  the  habit  of  using  the  leaves  of  stra- 
monium, externally,  for  acute  pains. 

Belladonna  has  been  used  in  combination  with  purgatives  in 
chorea  and  hooping  cough*  This  mode  of  loixing  pu'gatives 
with  narcotics  is  much  extolled  for  the  cure  of  spasmodic 
diseases. 


Depletion  in  Fever.— The  active  practice  of  the  East  and 
West  Indian  physicians  is  maidng  great  piogress  in  England. 
The  use  especially  of  blood  letting  in  fever,  is  supported  by 
a  host  of  writers,  some  of  them  of  great  talents  and  experience. 
This  treatment  is  adopted  even  in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  cha- 
racter in  their  early  stage,  and  apparently  with  much  success. 
In  a  late  English  journal,  there  is  published  a  case  of  debility 
cured  by  bleeding  ;  and  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Robertson,  in  order 
to  show  what  quantity  of  blood  may  be  lost  without  danger,  the 
case  of  a  soldier  is  slated,  who,  by  an  accidental  rupture  of  the 
temporal  artery  lost  eight  pounds  of  blood  at  once  ;  and  was 
lit  for  duij  in  ten  days  after.  Probably  the  quantity  was  not 
very  accurately  measured. 

Observations  on  some  causes  of  Deafness^  with  the  means  of 

removingr  them. 
The  closing  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  at  last  causes  loss 
of  hearing,  so  difficultly  removed  by  syringing  the  tube,  and  so 
imperfectly  remedied  by  piercing  the  tympanum,  almost  always 
arises  from  a  catarrhal  cause.  Twice  I  have  seen  this  closure 
occur  so  frequently  at  the  same  time,  that  one  would  have  been 
almost  justifiable  in  calling  it  epidemic.  After  moderating  the 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  the  catarrhal  affection, 
hy  the  usual  remedies,  the  best  means  of  obviating  the  perma- 
nent closing  of  the  tube,  even  after  the  hearing  has  been  lost 
for  some  weeks,  and  the  forcing  of  the  air  into  the  tube  by  ex- 
piring strongly  with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  shut,  has  been  tried 
in  vain,  is  to  excite  and  maintain  for  several  days,  or  even 
weeks,  an  artificial  inflammation  of  the  pharynx,  attended  with 
a  great  discharge  of  mucus.  It  acts  as  an  evacuant  remedy 
upon  the  neighboring  raucous  membrane,  still  turgid  with  the 
?$tagnant  Huids  produced  by  the  catarrhal  inflammation. 
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Two  or  three  drachms  of  mezereon  bark,  boiled  down  with 
two  ounces  of  honey  and  enough  of  water,  to  ten  ounces  of  de= 
coction,  to  which  as  much  caustic  ammonia  is  added  as  to  give 
the  mixture  a  biting  taste  upon  the  tongue,  which  requires  gene» 
ralij  from  haif  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  is  to  be  used  as  a  gargle 
every  two  hoars,  so  as  to  excite  slight  inflammation  very  slow- 
ly. If,  therefore,  upon  the  first  trial,  it  should  seem  to  act  too 
quickly,  it  must  be  diluted  with  more  water,  and  employed 
less  frequently.  In  old  people,  still  greater  caution  is  requisite, 
as  in  them  the  inflammation  excited  is  more  obstinate,  and  is 
apt  to  be  unexpectedly  aggravated. 

The  hearing  is  frequently  not  restored,  until  after  the  inflam° 
mation  has  again  ceased. 

In  the  bodies  of  almost  all  old  people,  there  is  found  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  a  firmly  at- 
tached lump  of  indurated  earwax,  which,  in  old  age,  acquires 
a  disposition  to  crystallize  partly  in  an  earthly  form.  The 
earpicker  only  scratches  off  its  outer  surface.  This  lump  is 
the  cause  of  the  dullness  of  hearing,  which  occurs  slowly  in 
healthy  old  people.  We  have  as  yet  no  very  convenient 
method  of  removing  it. 

The  tympanum  of  the  ear  is  frequently  destroyed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suppuration  of  the  external  meatus  auditorius ; 
and  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  the  stirrup  only  is  left,  which 
continues  to  shut  the  fenestra  ovalis.  But  the  entrance  of  the 
cold  external  air  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  stimulates 
the  membrane  lining  it.  Moist  air  swells  it  hygroscopicalIy» 
Then  undulations,  which  would  have  excited  vibrations  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  ear,  even  without  the  tympanum,  or  small 
bones,  are  suffocated  in  it,  and  such  patients  become  at  that 
time  perfectly  deaf.  The  wearing  of  cotton  within  the  ear^ 
during  such  weather,  preserves  from  pain,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  renders  the  feebly  observed  sounds,  still  more  obscure. 
At  these  times  it  is  of  use  to  wear  in  the  meatus  an  artificial 
tympanum,  consisting  of  a  short  tube  of  lead  pressed  into  an 
elliptic  form,  upon  the  inner  end  of  which  the  membrane  of  the 
swimming  bladder  of  a  small  fish  had  been  previously  stretched 
when  wet,  and  varnished  over  after  it  had  become  dry. 


Taliacotian  Practice. — ^Mr.  Garpue,  who  succeeded  so  ad- 
mirably  in  the  brave  Captain  Latham's  and  another  officer's 
cases,  has  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  unprofessional 
as  well  as  professional  public.  Trials  are  making,  and  more 
are  in  contemplation,  to  supply  the  loss  of  other  parts  besides 
the  nose.     To  what  extent  the  art  of  enscraftafion  may  be  nrac 
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ticed,  is  not  yet  definable  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  applications 
are  made  from  defective  persons  for  the  supply  of  such  parts ; 
of  course  they  must  be  second-hand  organs,  which  it  would  be 
ludicrous  at  present  to  mention. 

Fatal  Hcemorrhage  from  drawing  a  tooth,— ^A  man  had  a 
tooth  extracted  in  I  believe  the  usual  circumstances ;  a  consi- 
derable haemorrhage  ensued.  The  discharge  was  attempted  to 
be  stopped  by  the  well  known  means,  but  m  vain.  The  actual 
cautery  was  next  employed  ;  it  succeeded  for  a  time  only  ;  the 
repetition  failing,  the  carotid  artery  was  next  tied.  This 
measure  also  failed  under  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  skilful 
surgeons  in  Ijondon,  from  whom  every  thing  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  art  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  patient  died  from  the 
discharge.      Was  the  blood  in  this  case  coagulable  ? 


Fatal  Hmnorrhage  from  Scarifying. — On  scarifying  and 
cupping  between  the  shoulders  in  the  usual  way,  the  bleeding 
dicl  not  stop  as  was  expected.  The  discharge  continuing,  the 
known  measures  were  taken,  but  without  success.  It  was  found 
that  the  blood  did  not  coagulate^  and  this  uncoagulable  state 
was  the  cause  of  the  subject  dying  from  the  evacuation. 

Inflammation  of  the  biterior  coat  of  vessels, — I  have  seen 
the  disease  seemingly  of  the  vasa  vasorum  of  the  interior  coat 
of  the  large  blood  vessels  several  times  like  inflammation  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hodgson  ;  but  it  attended  other  well  known 
diseases,  and  I  could  not  distinguish  any  peculiar  symptoms  re- 
ferable to  this  inflammation  like  state  of  the  blood  vessels.  Is 
it  a  species  of  erysipelas  ? 

Eaii  Medicinale, — The  evidence  of  the  infusion  of  colchi- 
cum  in  wine  being  the  renowned  nostrum  eau  medicinale,  is  in- 
creasing, but  not  the  evidence  of  its  efBcacy.  It  will,  in  a  few 
years,  be  a  most  curious  piece  of  history  to  account  for  the 
present  evidence  in  its  favour,  when  its  fame  shall  be  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets. 

Mr.  Samuel  Young  continues  to  practice  in  cancerous  caseg, 
upon  the  principle  of  pressure,  in  many  cases  with  great  relief, 
and  in  some  with  entire  success  ;  at  least  more  benefit  has  been 
produced  by  his  than  former  modes  of  treatment. 
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HE  hooping  or  chin  cough  seems  to  have  been  lesa  un- 
derstood than  any  other  disease  of  so  common  occur- 
rence. It  has  been  handed  over  to  empiricism  by  almost  com- 
mon consent.^  Influenced  by  the  aspect  of  a  majority  of  its 
cases,  physicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  viewing  it  as  a 
mild  disease,  and  worthy  little  consideration.  Its  mischiefs 
have  been  attributed  to  other  causes,  and  when  it  has  termi- 
nated in  the  death  of  its  subject,  some  other  disease  has  taken 
the  odium.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  view  it  in  this  b'ght,  till 
the  autumn  of  1815,  when  I  met  with  several  cases,  so  severe 
in  their  symptoms,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  unequivocal  in  their 
character,  as  to  put  it  beyond  a  question,  that  the  hooping 
cough,  unaccompanied  with  any  other  affection,  could  be  a  for- 
aiidabie  disease.  The  death  of  one  interesting  boy  was  so 
evidently  the  effect  of  this  disease  alone,  that  no  room  was 
left  for  deception  or  even  doubt.  A  detail  of  his  symptoms  is 
given  in  case  1st. 

It  is  but  recently,  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  character  and  seat  of  this  disease  ;  at  least  the 
only  source,  which  could  lead  to  any  certain  knowledge  on 
these  subjects  has  been  neglected  ;  I  mean  the  examination  af- 
ter death  of  those  who  have  been  its  victims.  Dr.  Watt,  of 
Glasgow,  has  lately  obliged  the  profession  and  society  with  a 
very  able  work  on  this  subject  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first' 
attempt  at  a  philosophical  investigation  of  the  disease.     He 
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relates  some  cases,  which  had  been  previously  communicated 
to  the  public  bj  Dr.  Lettsom,  and  which  evinced  the  true 
spirit  of  inquiry  ;  but  these  had  attracted  liltle  attention,  till 
this  notice.  Dr.  Watt  suffered  most  cruelly  in  his  own  family, 
by  the  loss  of  two  of  his  children  by  this  disease.  He  mag- 
nanimously permitted  their  bodies  to  be  examined  after  death. 
The  morbid  phenomena,  discovered  in  these  instances,  induc- 
ed him  to  pursue  the  investigation.  His  views  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  affection  were  changed;  and  every  new  case  serv- 
ed to  strengthen  his  conviction,  that  the  disease  belonged  to 
the  class  of  inflammatory  complaints.  He  was,  therefore,  led 
to  adopt  a  mode  of  practice  different  from  those  in  common 
estimation.  This  consisted  principally  in  a  more  liberal  use 
of  the  lancet;  and  from  this  practice  he  experienced  the  hap- 
piest consequences.  I  shall  not  pretend  at  this  time  to  give  an 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  work.  Jt  is  a  most  valuable 
acquisition  to  medical  literature,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  physician.  I  shall  be  happy,  if  the  following  histories 
add  any  thing  to  the  information  contained  in  this  volume. 


Case  I. 

W.  J.  a  stout  boy,  two  years  old,  had  the  hooping  cough, 
which   commenced    sometime  in    the   latter   part    of  October. 
The  cough,  J  was  informed,  became  violent  soon  after   he    be- 
gan to  hoop.     J   saw   him   on    the    10th   of   November.     The 
symptoms  most  apparent  at  this  time,  were  the  severity  of  the 
fits  of  coughing,    and  some  hardness  of  the  pulse.     He   had  a 
cathartic  and   a  vomit  of  the  tartrite  of  antimony,  which   was 
to  be  repeated  occasionally.     On  the  STtb,  he  had  taken  three 
effective   emetics  and    syrup    of  <:arlic    and   squills   in    liberal 
quantities,  but  his  symptoms  had  become  progressively  worse. 
The  cathartic   and  the    emetic   repeated  ;  nauseating  doses  of 
the   tartrite  of  antimony  and  squills  were  frequently  repeated. 
He  was  put  into  a  warjii  bath,  and  had  a  bath  of  w-arm  vinegar 
constantly   applied    to   his  chest.      19th.   No  amendment,  but 
paroxysms  of  (ever  occurred  twice  every  twenty-four  hours  ; 
the  breathing    was  hurried  by  slight  exertion.     It  was  particu- 
larly noticed,  that  when  the  child  was  awake,  the  breathing  was 
short  and  quick,   but  in   sleep,  it   seemed    perfectly   easy.      I 
have  remarked  the  same  occurrence  since.     It  seems  to  be   a 
good  mark,  by  which  we  may   distinguish  the  iiiSamniation   of 
the  mucous  membrane,  fro  n    pneumonia.     In  the   latter,   the 
breathing  is  at  all  times  hurried,  and  performed  with  difficulty- 
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The  pulse  was  quick  and  smail  ;  the  cough  fi(s  severe  and  fre- 
quent, particularly  during  the  night.  I  look  from  a  vein  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  about  Ihree  ounces  of  blood,  and  appli- 
ed a  large  blistering  plaster  to  the  chest. 

20th.  Seemed  a  little  better  ;  but  the  pulse  remained  un- 
changed.    Had  a  cathartic  of  the  sub.  M.  Hydrarg. 

21st.  Symptoms  less  favourable.  The  frequent  and  ^"Dng 
fits  of  coughing  ;  the  iebrile  paroxysms,  the  hurried  breathing, 
and  the  quick  and  small  pulse,  evinced  the  disease  to  be  un- 
abated. He  was  again  bled  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces.  The 
blood  was  quite  thin,  coagulated  slowly,  and  exhibiled  a  buffy 
coat.  The  sub.  M.  Hydrarg.  was  given,  one  ^rain  every  four 
hours. 

23d.  Some  mitigation  of  the  symptoms  was  evidently  ob- 
tained by  the  bleeding;  but  Ihey  soon  regained  their  former 
severity.  A  repelilion  of  the  bleeding  was  objected  to.  An 
emetic,  therefore,  and  the  warm  bath  were  again  tried. 

24th.  Getting  worse  ;  pulse  intermits.  Blister  renewed  up- 
on the  chest.  The  cough  was  particularly  distressing  during 
the  night.     Opia?es  of  the  assafoetida  gave  no  relief. 

No  advantage  was  obtained  over  the  symptoms.  He  died 
on  the  27'th.  In  the  two  last  days  the  cough  abated  and  he 
was  disposed  to  sleep  continually.  The  skin  had  been  in  a 
hot  and  moist  statCo 


Dissection. 

The  body  was  examined  eighteen  hours  after  death.  The 
lungs  were  of  their  natural  colour,  and  appeared  to  be  sound. 
They  exhibited  externally  no  mark  of  inflammation  ;  had  no 
unnatural  hardness  in  their  substance,  as  when  death  takes 
place  from  pneumonia.  No  tubercles,  no  pus  could  be  dis- 
covered. But  when  cut  into,  a  frothy  and  apparently  semi- 
purulent  fluid  issued  from  the  air  cells. 

The  trachea  and  bronchiae  were  next  examined.  A  large 
quantity  of  semipurulent  mucus  occupied  these  parts.  When 
this  was  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  appeared  of  quite  a 
florid  colour.  This  was  more  intense  in  the  bronchiss,  and 
quite  conspicuous  in  the  mefubranous  extremities  of  their 
branches.  The  vessels  of  this  membrane  seemed  to  be  in- 
jected with  blood,  and  a  bright  redness  of  a  radiated  appear- 
ance was  observed  in  different  spots.  The  semipurulent  mat- 
ter was  quite  adhesive  in  the  bronchia;  the  smaller  branch- 
es were  filled  with  it,  and  it  could  be  pressed  in  abundance 
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from  the  air  cells.  These  appeared  to  me  to  be  strong  marks 
of  inflammation. 

The  pericardium  and  heart  were  found  in  a  natural  state. 
The  abdominal  viscera  were  examined,  but  no  morbid  appear- 
ances discovered.  The  stomach  had  not  the  least  mark  of  in- 
flammation. 

j^lie  result  of  this  case,  and  the  morbid  phenomena,  which 
it  exhibited  after  death,  convinced  me  of  the  propriety  of 
bleeding  in  this  complaint ;  and  that  in  cases  of  so  much  seve- 
rity no  other  remedy  ought  to  be  trusted.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  fatal  termination  of  this  affection,  unaccompanied 
with  any  other  that  1  had  witnessed,  and  though  sensible  that 
bleeding  was  a  proper"  remedy,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  use  it  ;  and  therefore  contended 
less  earnestly  against  the  common  prejudice,  than  1  should 
have  done,  had  1  had  my  present  conviction  of  its  necessity. 
I  did  bleed,  but  not  so  early  in  the  case,  nor  so  copiously  as 
its  urgency  required.  1  had  not  then  seen  that  excellent  work 
of  Dr.  Watt  on  this  disease,  but  was  feeling  my  way  to  truth 
unassisted  by  the  light  of  others, 

I  did  not  witness  another  bad  case  of  this  complaint  till  Jan- 
uary, 1817.  It  was  frequent,  especially  in  the  autumn,  and 
December  of  1816,  but  it  was  mild  and  seldom  required  medi- 
cal aid.  in  the  latter  part  of  January  and  in  February,  the 
weather  became  severely  cold,  and  many  bad  cases  of  hooping 
cough  occurred  in  my  practice.  I  experienced  the  happiest 
effects  from  bleeding.  I  used  it  in  most  cases  when  the  cough 
was  severe,  and  always  with  certain  alleviation.  I  have  on  re- 
cord ten  cases,  whose  symptoms  were  rendered  mild  by  a  sin- 
gle bleeding,  when  emetics  and  the  empirical  remedies  in  com- 
mon use  had  given  no  relief.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fits 
of  coughing  or  kinks  were  so  violent  as  to  cause  blood  to  gush 
from  the  nose  and  ears  during  the  paroxysms.  In  others  there 
was  an  expectoration  of  blood.  The  subjects  were  from  four 
to  ten  years  old,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  from  each  was 
from  four  to  eight  ounces.  A  detail  of  these  cases  would  be 
uninteresting  ;  but  in  the  following  the  symptoms  were  more 
complicated  or  more  unyielding. 


Case  II. 

C  H.  O.  a  delicate  girl,  aged  seven  months,  had  the  hoop- 
ing cough.  It  progressed  mildly  for  about  four  weeks  ;  the 
fits  of  coudiins;  then  became  more  severe  and  distressing. — 
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She  seemed  at  first  relieved  by  occasional  antiraonial  emetics; 
but  in  a  short  time  other  bad  symptoms  appeared.  She  had 
febrile  paroxysms ;  restless  nights  ;  foul  bowels ;  water  evacu- 
ated only  once  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  pulse  quick  and  small  ; 
breathing  hurried,  when  awake,  in  sleep  the  breathing  was 
perfectly  easy.  Bleeding  seemed  to  be  the  oni_y  remedy  that 
promised  any  success  in  this  case,  and  this  could  not  be  effect- 
ed without  great  difficulty.  It  was  impossible  even  to  feel  a 
vein  on  the  arm  or  hand,  and  the  external  jugular  was  so  buri- 
ed in  fat,  as  to  be  quite  indistinct.  I  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  from  this  vein,  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  blood.  This 
seemed  to  give  some  relief,  but  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  on 
the  second  day  after,  I  made  another  attempt  with  about  the 
same  success  ;  but  the  relief  seemed  greater  and  was  more  last- 
ing. All  the  symptoms  were  mitigated,  except  the  cough,  and 
this  occurred  less  frequently.  Her  situation  seemed  flattering 
for  four  or  five  days,  when  after  a  violent  kink,  she  had  a  con- 
vulsive fit.  An  emetic  was  immediately  given,  the  bowels 
opened  by  injections,  and  a  large  blister  applied  to  the  chest. 
The  usual  medicines  for  moderating  the  cough  had  been  given 
perseveringiy  ;  among  these  was  the  syrup  of  garlic,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  useful  remedy  for  the  cough,  when  there  is  little 
inflammation  present.  A  solution  of  assafoetida  was  now  added 
to  the  remedies,  and  the  warm  bath  was  used,  but  all  in  vain, 
the  fits  again  recurred  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  I  attempted 
again  to  bleed,  and  succeeded  in  getting  two  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  same  vein.  I  would  have  taken  more,  but  the  child 
could  not  be  induced  to  cry  or  make  such  exertion  as  to  cause 
the  blood  to  flow.  It  seemed  to  be  improved  by  the  bleeding, 
and  was  a  little  roused  fiom  the  stupor,  in  which  (he  last  fits 
had  left  it  ;  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  they  again  recur- 
red ;  but  after  this  they  did  not  cease,  till  death  relieved  the 
little  sufferer. 


Dissection. 

The  body  was  examined  eighteen  hours  after  death,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Ha^es  and  Dr.  Jackson.  The  thorax  being 
laid  open,  the  lungs  collapsed  as  much  as  usual.  They  were  a 
little  more  florid  than  in  ordinary  cases,  particularly  the  mid- 
dle lobe  of  .the  right  lung,  w^hich  had  a  vermilion  colour.  But 
there  was  no  hardness  or  other  mark  of  pleuritic  or  pneumo- 
nic inflammation.  When  their  substance  was  cut  into,  the 
usual  frothy  fluid  oozed  out.     The  trachea  was  opened  poste- 
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riorly,  the  lungs  being  removed  from  the  body.  The  first 
thing  noticed  was  an  adhesive  mucus  of  a  yellowish  colour  in 
considerable  quantity  in  the  Irachea  and  bronchiae.  This  be- 
ing wiped  away,  the  mucous  membrane  appeared  more  flushed 
than  is  natural.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  in  the  spaces 
between  the  cartilaginous  rings,  the  colour  was  a  bright  red. 
In  the  bronchise  there  was  a  more  general  fioridness,  and  this 
was  particularly  brighs  at  the  origin  of  their  branches,  and  it 
could  be  traced  inlo  the  fnembraneous  parts  of  these  tubes. 
No  fluid  of  any  degree  of  purulency  was  perceived  in  this 
case.  The  stomach  and  intestines  had  not  the  least  mark  of 
inflammation.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  remarkably 
white. 

The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  this  case  was 
not  sufficient,  I  conceive,  to  cause  death.  In  fact  the  hooping 
cough  was  evidently  relieved  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  convulsive  fits;  and  it  probably  was  not  the  cause  of 
death,  otherwise,  than  it  might  be  the  means  of  inducing  the 
fits.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  brain  o^  so  tender  an  infant 
should  suffer  by  being  so  frequently  injected  and  crowded  with 
blood,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  been  by  the  violence  of  the 
coughing  fits.  The  veins  of  the  scalp  of  this  infant  seemed 
ready  to  burst,  whenever  it  had  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  circumstances  prevented  the  examina- 
tion of  the  head,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  would  have 
been  found  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fits  and  of  death.  Had 
a  greater  quantity  of  blood  been  obtained,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  fits,  I  am  disposed  to  think  the  result 
of  the  case  mi»;ht  have  been  favourable. 


Case  III. 

February  6th,  181 7.  S.  B.  a  girl  aged  3  years,  had  had  the 
Jiooping  cough  in  a  mild  way,  the  mother  supposed,  about  five 
weeks.  On  the  2d,  its  fits  of  coughing  were  observed  to  be 
more  violent  than  usual ;  they  daily  increased  in  severity.  She 
became  feverish,  and  breathed  with  difficulty  ;  she  had  taken 
emetics  and  cathartics,  and  had  the  warm  bath  without  any 
peraianently  good  effect.  She  was  asleep  when  I  saw  her,  and 
seemed  to  breathe  quite  easy  ;  pulse  quick  and  rather  hard,  but 
not  so  small  as  in  most  similar  cases  ;  it  gave  to  the  finsier  a 
peculiar  grating  sensation.  When  the  child  awoke,  her  breath- 
ing was  hurried  and  laborious.  Her  mother  had  noticed  this 
difference   in  the  breathing  in  her  sleeping  and  waking  hours. 
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The  face  was  swollen  and  flushed ;  skin  hot,  and  the  tongue 
coated.  Bieedinj»  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  only  appropriate 
remedy,  and  1  pioceecJed  to  take  from  a  vein  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  four  ounces  of  blood.  A  bath  of  warm  vinegar  was 
kept  constantly  applied  to  the  chest. 

Tth.  Symptoms  very  little  improved  ;  she  had  two  severe 
febrile  paroxys.'us  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  The 
bleeding  was  repeated,  and  over  four  ounces  of  blood  was 
taken  from  a  similar  vein  as  yesterday.  Some  common  medi- 
cines were  given  Jo  relieve  the  cough. 

8th.  She  was  not  so  much  better  as  to  be  trusted  without 
additional  bleeding.     Four  ounces  of  blood  were  again  taken. 

9th.  In  all  repects  better.  The  mother,  an  intelligent  wo- 
man, remarked,  that  she  had  never  wiinessed  such  evident 
relief  as  was  afforded  her  child  by  the  last  bleeding.  She  had 
a  gentle  cathartic. 

10th.  Symptoms  not  quite  so  favourable  as  yesterday,  had 
some  heat,  and  a  pulse  too  quick,  breathing  somewhat  diflScult. 
Took  away  four  ounces  of  blood. 

After  this  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  management  of  the 
case.  The  child  entirely  recovered,  and  is  now  healthy  and 
vigorous.  * 

The  inflammation  in  this  case  appeared  to  me  to  be  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  mucous  membrane. 

The  symptoms  which  distinguish  the  inflammation  of  this 
membrane  from  that  of  common  pneumonia,  or  pleurisy,  seemi 
to  be — first,  the  pulse  is  not  so  small  in  that  of  the  first,  as  in 
that  of  the  latter  diseases.  Second,  The  patient  has  no  fixed 
pain.  Third,  In  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  the  respiration,  with 
children  at  least,  is  always  short  and  accompanied  with  a  sort 
of* grunt;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  same,  whether  the  pa- 
tient be  asleep  or  awake;  but  in  the  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  inspirations  are  deeper,  and  not  usually 
attended  with  the  grunt ;  and  in  sleep  it  is  comparatively  easy. 


Case  IV.    , 

S.  C.  G.  a  healthy  girl,  aged  three  years,  had  the  hooping 
cough  so  mildly,  that  she  continued  at  school,  and  seemed  very 
jittle  incommoded  by  it.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
week  she  seemed  more  unwell,  and  the  cough  became  much 
more  violent  than  it  had  been.  She  complained  much  of  her 
head,  and  was  observed  to  hold  it  with  both  hands,  when  the 
kinks  occurred.     Any  considerable  motion,  or  looking  steadily 
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at  an  object,  caused  dizziness  and  pain  in  the  head.  She  had 
an  emetic  and  a  cathartic;  but  the  cough  continued  so  severe, 
that  blood  was  forced  from  her  nose  and  ears  during  the  iiinks. 
The  cathartic  was  repeated  on  two  succeeding  days  and  ob- 
tained some  relief  to  the  head  ;  but  the  pulse  had  become  very 
unpleasant ;  it  was  full,  remarkably  slow,  about  65  in  a  minute, 
and  intermittent.  Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained, 
as  to  what  might  follow.  Bleeding  seemed  to  be  the  proper  re- 
medy ;  but  to  do  this  from  the  jugular  vein  was  extremely  ab- 
horrent to  the  parents,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  or  feel  a 
vein  either  on  the  arm  or  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  morning 
after  this  state  of  the  pulse  was  particularly  noticed,  she  ap- 
peared more  ill,  and  about  noon  was  suddenly  prostrated  in  a 
state  resembling  a  fit.  I  saw  her  immediately  ;  she  lay  in  a 
state  of  stupor  ;  face  flushed  ;  skin  hot  ;  pulse  very  rapid  and 
small.  Bleeding  could  be  no  longer  delayed;  the  jugular  vein 
was  opened,  and  between  four  and  five  ounces, of  blood  extract- 
ed. Almost  immediate  relief  was  obtained.  The  present 
symptoms  after  some  hours  subsided  ;  but  the  pulse  again  be-  I 
came  slow  and  intermittent,  but  not  so  crowded  as  before.  It 
had  another  peculiar  trait,  a  strong  grating  sensation  under  the 
finger.  Her  head  was  relieved,  but  the  countenance  retained 
its  look'of  distress  and  anxiety.  The  character  of  the  cough 
had  entirely  changed;  it  was  small  and  no  longer  attended  with 
a  hoop.  These  symptoms  continued  much  the  same  for  some 
days.  She  took  the  sub.  M.  Hydr.  in  doses  of  one  grain  eve- 
ry six  hours  ;  had  cathartics  frequently  repeated,  and  occa- 
sionally an  emetic  when  demanded  by  some  peculiar  syrnptoms. 
As  soon  as  the  affection  of  the  head  had  subsided  in  a  tolera- 
ble degree,  the  cough  became  more  troublesome.  The  hoop; 
however,  did  not  return,  and  the  child  slowly  recovered  por- 
fect  health. 

I  have  heard  from  medical  gentlemen,  of  several  instances 
of  affections  of  the  head  during  the  hooping  cough.  In  one 
case  the  patient  appeared  to  die  with  symptoms  of  hydroce- 
phalus, and  water  was  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
after  death.  The  patient  of  another  gentleman  was  appre- 
hended to  have  hydrocephalus,  but  it  recovered.  This  pa- 
tient was  supposed  to  have  been  benefited  by  blisters  alter- 
nately applied  to  the  head  and  chest ;  and  by  the  digitalis, 
which  seemed  to  produce  great  evacuations  of  water,  by  \he 
kidneys.  The  cessation  of  the  kinks  was  observed  in  the* 
last  case,  when  the  head  began  to  be  affected;  and  their  re~ 
turn  as  the  head  recovered. 
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The  remarkably  slow  and  intermittent  pulse,  mentioned  io 
the  above  case,  was  noticed  in  another  child  of  the  same  family. 
He  was  a  stout  boy,  about  two  years  old  ;  he  had  the  com- 
plaint mildly,  and  except  this  state  of  the  pulse,  had  no  very 
severe  symptom.  The  slowness  of  the  pulse  was  pretty  con- 
stantly present,  but  the  intermission  only  occasionally  observed. 


Case  V; 

April  1st,  18ir,  I  was  called  to  S.  P.  a  girl  aged  one  year 
nearly.  She  was  in  a  most  distressing  situation  with  the 
hooping  cough.  Her  kinks  were  frequent  and  violent ;  breath^ 
ing  hurried  and  laborious ;  skin  hot  ;  tongue  thickly  coated  ; 
pidse  quick  and  small.  She  had  had  the  complaint,  by  account, 
between  five  and  six  weeks ;  mild  at  first,  but,  for  the  week 
past,  had  been  getting  worse.  She  was  a  fat  and  plump  child 
previous  to  the  attack  of  the  disease  ;  but  she  had  become 
quite  thia,  and  her  skin  hung  loosely  about  her.  She  had 
been  treated  liberally  with  emetics  and  many  empirical  reme- 
dies, but  had  derived  no  apparent  advantage  from  them.  The 
case  was  of  little  promise;  but  bleeding  had  not  been  tried, 
I  took  two  ounces  of  blood  from  a  vein  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  directed  her  to  be  put  into  the  warm  bath,  and  after 
this,  the  vinegar  bath  to  be  kept  to  the  chest.  '2d.  Symptoms 
a  little  relieved;  she  lost  two  ounces  more  of  blood.  3d.  She 
was  in  many  respects  better;  had  less  fever;  better  nights; 
kinks  not  quite  so  frequent ;  but  they  were  still  violent  and 
proceeded  almost  to  strangulation  ;  breathing  also  still  bad.  I 
took  from  the  jugular  vein,  three  oun^ces  of  blood  in  a  full 
stream  ;  she  was  a  little  faint.  The  orifice  in  the  vein  was 
covered  by  a  piece  of  court  plaster.  Some  time  after,  in  a  fit 
of  coughing,  the  orifice  again  opened,  and  it  was  judged  that 
about  two  table  spoonfuls  of  blood  were  lost* 

The  child  after  this  recovered  rapidly,  without  farther 
medical  aid. 

In  this  case  the  inflammation,  though  principally  confined  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  had  aiFected  in  some  degree,  I  conceives, 
the  substance  of  the  lungs.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence. Pneumonia  often  supervenes  upon  the  hooping  cough^ 
and,  in  every  such  instance,  it  arises  much  more  probably  froua 
the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  from  the  mucous  to  the  cel- 
lular membrane  of  the  lungs,  than  from  the  influence  of  any 
external  cause,  to  which  it  is  generally  attributed.     When  this 
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takes  place  to  any  great  extent^  the  situation  of  the  patient  is 
extremely  hazardous,  and  unless  promptly  relieved,  almost 
desperate.  Hooping  cough  has  terminated  fatally  in  this  way 
more  frequently  than  in. any  other.  In  this  state  of  the  disease, 
bleeding  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy  that  merits  any  confi- 
dence. 

The  following  cases  are  examples  of  the  disease  in  this  form. 


Case  VI. 

February  14th,  Abraham  A.  a  lad  aged  six  years,  had 
the  hooping  cough  mildly  about  five  week&,  when  the  kink* 
became  severe,  and  continuing  so  about  a  week,  he  was  sud- 
denly attacked,  six  hours  before  I  ssaw  him,  which  was  in  ihe 
evening,  with  difficully  of  breathing,  and  an  obtuse  pain  in  the 
side.  Skin  hot ;  pulse  rapid  and  small.  Took  from  him 
immediately  six  ounces  of  blood,  and  applied  a  bath  of  warm 
vinegar  to  his  chest. 

15th.  Morning  ;  symptoms  very  little  improved.  Bled  him 
to  the  amount  of  four  ounces,  and  directed  a  large  blister  to  the 
chest. 

16th.  Heat  and  pain  diminished  ;  breathing  performed  with 
more  ease  ;  bul  the  pulse  still  quick  and  small.  Four  ounces 
more  of  blood  were  taken. 

After  this  he  was  convalescent.  The  pneumonic  symptoms 
disappeared,  and  with  them  the  hooping  cough.  He  had  a 
slight  cough,  but  it  soon  left  him. 


Case  VII. 

A.  A.  Creech,  eight  years  old,  began  to  be  afiected  with 
the  hooping  cough,  about  the  middle  of  January.  It  progress- 
ed mildly  for  the  first  weeks.  He  occasionally  expectorated 
a  little  blood,  and  bled  at  the  nose ;  but  had  no  other  unplea- 
sant symptom,  except,  almost  from  the  first,  a  quick  and  sharp 
pulse.  In  the  sixth  week,  the  fits  of  coughing  became  more 
severe.  February  'i'id,  I  saw  him  in  the  morning  in  a  strong 
paroxysm,  and  his  pulse  w^as  worse  than  it  had  been.  It  was 
thought  prudent  to  bleed  him,  and  four  ounces  of  blood  were 
extracted  from  the  arm.  It  was  quite  florid,  and  coagulated 
slowly.  I  was  called  to  him  again  in  the  evening.  He  had 
some  pain  in  the  chest,  laborious  breathing,  hot  skin,  and  a 
pulse  as  rapid  as  could  be  counted.     These  symptoms,  with- 
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out  any  exposure,  commenced  about  seven  liours  after  the 
bleeding  in  the  morning.  A  repetition  of  the  bleeding  seemed 
to  me  the  only  chance  of  relief;  six  ounces  of  blood  were, 
therefore,  immediately  taken  from  him.  It  coagulated  sooner 
than  in  the  morning,  and  had  a  firm  buff.  A  large  blister  was 
applied  to  the  chest. 

23d.  Breathing  easier ;  painless;  skin  cool ;  but  the  pulse 
very  little  improved.     Bled  him  to  the  amount  of  four  ounces. 

The  pulse  remained  quick  and  small,  but  other  bad  symp- 
toms disappeared.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  hooping  cough 
remained.  A  slight  cough,  which  he  had,  gradually  subsided. 
His  appetite  returned,  and  be  was  able  to  be  up  and  play  with 
his  mates.  But  he  made  no  progress.  Pulse  did  not  improve  ; 
and,  after  a  few  days,  he  evidently  grew  worse.  His  flesh 
diminished  ;  food  rejected  ;  and  he  had  frequent  febrile  flushes. 
But  he  had  no  pain,  slept  well,  and  breathed  with  perfect  ease. 
His  situation,  however,  was  bad.  An  emetic  was  administered  ; 
small  doses  of  the  sub-muriat.  hydr.  often  repeated,  and  a 
vesicatory  applied  over  the  place  of  the  former  pain.  He 
obtained  little  advantage  from  these  means,  but  continued  in 
much  the  same  state,  till  March  18th,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  with  strangulation,  and  after  a  minute,  coughed,  and 
brought  up,  acr.ordiiig  to  the  report  of  his  attendant,  a  roundish 
substance,  of  the  bigness  of  a  large  walnut,  consisting  of  a  soft 
substance,  which  she  said  looked  like  matter,  and  of  some  small 
round  bodies,  which  were  harder.  This  was  followed  by  con- 
siderable fresh  blood.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  after,  a 
similar  substance  was  coughed  up,  of  less  bulk,  and  accompa- 
nied with  less  blood.  They  were  most  unfortunately  not  pre- 
served for  my  inspection.  From  the  description,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  in  some  dissections,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
that  they  were  clusters  of  small  tubercles,  which  had  been 
insulated  by  the  suppuration  of  the  surrounding  substance,  and, 
being  separated,  made  their  way  into  a  neighbouring  bronchial 
tube  by  ulceration,  and  were  thence  ejected.  Immediately 
after  this  occurrence  the  lad  began  to  mend  ;  appetite  good, 
and  the  food  retained.     He  has  since  become  stout  and  active. 


Case  VIIL 

S.  H.  aged  iwentj  months,  had  the  hooping  cough  in  Janu- 
ary, ISir.  When  the  disease  had  continued  about  four  weeks, 
she  began  to  suffer  from  the  violence  of  the  cough,  and  frequent 
febrile  paroxysms.     She  was  bled  two  days  in  successioB,  to 
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the  amount  of  two  ounces  each  time.  The  symptoms  were 
relieved,  but  not  removed.  Fifteen  days  after  this,  I  was 
again  called  to  her.  She  was  very  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  had 
been  so  for  two  or  three  days.  Three  ounces  of  blood  were 
taken  from  her.  I  was  not  permitted  to  repeat  the  operation. 
Blistering,  emetics,  &c.  were  tried  in  vain  ;  she  died  in  about 
seven  days  from  the  attack. 

The  body  was  examined  twenty-four  hours  after  death. 
The  lungs  were  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and  crowded  with 
blood.  The  right  lung  was  extremely  diseased,  and  some  parts 
of  it  as  hard  as  liver.  The  middle  lobe  particularly  was  very 
hard,  and  nearly  one  half  of  it  of  a  yellowish  white  colour. 
This  portion  consisted  of  a  collection  of  distinct  roundish 
bodies  connected  together  by  a  membrane.  They  were  for 
the  mo^t  part  of  a  firm  consistence,  and  resembled  diseased 
bronchial  glands.  Well  formed  pus  was  found  in  the  centre 
of  some  of  them  ;  in  others,  a  substance  like  cheese  curd. 
This  nucleus  was  partly  enclosed  by  the  natural  substance  of 
the  lungs,  and  its  boundaries  well  defined.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  collection  of  tubercles,  which,  as  they  increased  in 
size,  had  destroyed  the  intermediate  substance  of  the  lungs.  I 
could  not  believe  it  to  be  a  recent  disease,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  child  had  a  severe  pneumonia,  when  it  was  about  a  year 
old.  Pus  v*7as  found  in  every  other  part  of  this  lobe,  lodged 
in  sinuses,  many  of  which  communicated  with  the  cavity,  which 
contained  the  above  nucleuso  In  the  other  lobes  of  this  lung 
much  pus  was  found,  and  numerous  small  tubercles. 

The  left  king  seemed  little  diseased  ;  some  tubercles,  how- 
ever, and  some  pus  was  found  in  its  inferior  portion. 

The  bronchial  glands  were  generally  diseased.  They  were 
observed  in  clusters,  and  very  much  enlarged ;  some  of  them 
as  bard  almost  as  bone,  others  of  the  consistence  of  firm  mar- 
row. ' 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  exhibited  spots  of  a 
dark  red  colour.  These  were  more  numerous  in  the  bronchise, 
andj  in  the  smaller  branches,  this  colour  was  quite  general ; 
and  as  much  so  in  those,  which  belonged  to  the  sound,  as  to 
the  diseased  lobes.  The  bronchiae  were  fi.lled  with  a  semipu- 
rolent  matter  of  a  reddish  tinge;  the  pus  seen  in  the  lungs  had 
not  found  access  into  them.  The  raucous  membrane  of  these 
iLsbes  was  particularly  noticed  to  be  thickened,  and  to  have 
lost  its  natural  glossy  smoothness. 
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Case  IX. 

r 

S.  G.  E.  aged  six  years,  had  had  the  hooping  cough  about 
six  weeks.  The  cough  had  been  severe,  but  as  he  had  not 
been  otherwise  unwell,  it  was  not  regarded.  February  4th, 
he  began  to  droop,  and  his  kinks  were  more  frequent  and  vio- 
lent. On  the  sixth,  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  a  febrile  paroxysm.  I  saw  him  in  the  even- 
ing ;  he  lay  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  breathed  laboriously  and 
with  great  rapidity  ;  face  flushed  and  swollen  ;  skin  hot ;  pulse 
very  small  and  quick.  I  took  from  him  immediately  six  ounces 
of  blood,  and  applied  a  large  vesicatory  to  his  chest.  He  had 
been  previously  well  evacuated  by  a  cathartic. 

7th.  Symptoms  not  materially  improved.  Respiration  and 
pulse  much  as  yesterday.  Took  from  him  three  ounces  of 
blood  in  the  morning,  and  three  in  the  evening. 

9th.  Respiration  performed  with  a  little  more  ease  ;  pulse 
not  improved  ;  coughed  more  than  for  two  days  past,  and 
expectorated  florid  blood.  Urine  scanty,  high  coloured,  and 
loaded  with  mucus.  The  most  active  epispastics  had  no  effect 
on  the  skin.  Two  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him  in  the 
morning,  and  two  in  the  evening. 

Othy  iOth,  and  11th.  The  symptoms  did  not  improve  so 
much  as  to  afford  any  encouragement  for  ultimate  success^ 
The  respiration  continued  quick  and  short ;  pulse  quick  and 
small;  florid  blood  still  expectorated.  He  was  bled  to  the 
amount  of  two  onnCes  each  day,  and  he  was  slightly  blistered. 
After  the  bleeding  on  the  llth,  there  seemed  to  be  a  ray  of 
hope  ;  he  breathed  with  tolerable  ease  ;  the  pulse  became  less 
frequent  and  fuller,  and  he  had  a  little  appetite.  This  appear- 
ance of  amendment  lasted  till  the  13th.  On  the  14th,  he  was 
not  so  well,  and  continued  failing,  till  the  16th  he  died. 


Dissectio7i. 

The  body  examined  sixteen  hours  after  death.— The  longs 
were  of  a  light  colour  at  their  upper,  and  dark  at  their  under 
surface  from  the  subsidence  of  the  blood.  They  had,  to  the 
sight,  the  appearance  of  being  sound ;  but  when  pressed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  numerous  small  tubercles  could  be  felt  in 
almost  every  part  of  them.  These  were  hard,  and  varied  in 
size  from  a  small  shot  to  a  large  pea  ;  they  were  most  numerous 
In  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung.     This  lobe  was  the  most 
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diseased  and  when  cut  into,  exhibited  pus  in  numerous  in- 
sulated globules.  Pus  was  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the 
lungs,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in  this.  The  only  portion  that 
retained  that  hardness,  which  is  a  common  effect  of  pneumo- 
nic inflammation,  was  a  part  of  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

The  mucous  coat  of  the  trachea  and  bronchiae  was  in  this 
case  not  in  the  least  red,  but  it  was  evidently  thickened,  opaque 
and  deprived  of  its  natural  glos«y  smoothness,  particularly  in 
the  smaller  branches  of  the  bronchiae. 

The  inflammation  in  this  case  appeared  to  have  been  al- 
most entirely  removed  even  from  the  mucous  membrane.  But 
the  injury >  which  that  membrane  had  sustained,  and  the  gene- 
ral diseased  state  of  the  lungs  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  the 
immediate  causes  of  death.  The  pus  observed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lungs  must  have  been  the  effect  of  recent  inflam- 
mation ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  have  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  tubercles  ;  they  were  very  numerous  and 
small.     The  bronchial  glands  were  not  diseased. 


The  information  to  be  derived  from  these  cases,  relates,  first, 
to  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease  ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
proper  means  of  cure. 

With  respect  to  its  seat,  it  seems  to  be  well  ascertained  that 
the  principal  aftection  is  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  , 
trachea  and  bronchiae.  In  all  dissections  after  death  by  this 
disease,  this  membrane  has  been  discovered  to  be  in  a  morbid 
state,  and  though  in  some  instances,  other  parts  have  been 
found  to  have  suffered,  to  the  affection  of  no  other  could  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  hooping  cough  be  so  reasonably  assigned. 
Cases  1st  and  2d  of  this  paper,  were  genuine  examples  of  this 
disease ;  in  these  cases  this  membrane  was  the  only  part,  in 
which  the  effects  of  previous  morbid  action  appeared. 

As  to  its  nature,  it  is  probable,  that  we  shall  at  present  re- 
main in  the  dark  with  regard  to  what  constitutes  its  essence. 
All  that  we  are  able  to  discover  are  the  effects  of  inflammation  ; 
and  to  this  cause  we  must  attribute  all,  that  is  either  distress- 
ing or  dangerous  in  the  disease.  From  the  general  aspect  of 
the  symptoms,  and  from  the  morbid  phenomena  disclosed  by 
dissection,  we  infer,  that  inflammation  is  uniformly  present,  and 
that  it  makes  an  essential  part  of  the  disease.  In  this  respect 
it  does  not  differ  from  other  specific  diseases,  all  of  which  are 
accompanied  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  inflammation,  and 
their  severity  and  hazard  are  in  proportion  to  its  activity  and 
extensiveness.  Whether  this  inflammation  have  any  thing 
specific  in  its  character,  the  morbid  changes  do  not  enable  us 
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to  determine;  and  as  it  regards  the  treatment  it  is  notmaterial, 
as  the  same  means  will  control  it  in  either  case. 

From  this  view  of  the  complaint,  the  treatment  should  con- 
sist in  the  use  of  such  means  as  are  the  most  effectual  in  reduc- 
ing inflammation.  Among  these,  blood-letting,  without  question, 
holds  the  first  place.  But  besides  its  fitness  for  this  purpose, 
experience  of  its  utility  sanctions  its  employment.  It  is  not^ 
however,  necessary  to  bleed  in  every  case  of  hooping  cough , 
but  I  am  persuaded,  that  even  in  common  cases,  there  would 
be  infinitely  less  suffering  during  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
were  this  remedy  employed,  and  there  is  really  no  harm  in  tak- 
ing a  little  blood  from  a  child,  though  it  has  so  formidable  a 
look.  At  the  worst  it  is  much  less  injurious  in  my  estimation 
than  repeated  emetics.  But  with  the  present  weight  of  preju- 
dice against  it,  few  probably  will  be  disposed  to  recommend  it, 
except  in  severe  cases.  In  these,  in  order  to  insure  its  greatest 
advantage,  it  must  be  employed  without  delay  and  with  perse- 
verance. I  would  bleed  as  soon  as  the  cough  became  severe  ; 
and  at  this  time  one  liberal  bleeding  would  in  most  cases  pre- 
vent mischief,  and  render  the  disease  mild  in  its  progress. — 
But  upon  the  accession  of  the  febrile  paroxysms,  and  the  hur- 
ried respiration,  which  indicate  a  great  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  mucous  membrane  ;  or  when  the  inflamoiation  has  ex- 
tended to  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  thus  produced,  in 
combination  with  those  of  the  hooping  cough,  symptoms  of 
pneumonia,  this  remedy  becomes  indispensable  to  the  safety 
of  the  patient.  Under  these  circumstances  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  single  bleeding,  but  it  must  be  repeated  in  libe- 
ral quantities,  till  the  symptoms  are  under  control,  or  we  are 
convinced  that  amendment  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  art. — - 
A  timid  use  of  this  remedy  is  to  be  deprecated.  It  often 
happens,  that  a  first  bleeding  effects  no  apparent  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  disease,  when  a  second  or  a  third  would  com- 
pletely  accomplish  the  object.  If  abandoned  after  a  single 
trial,  the  patient  looses  the  best  means  of  relief;  the  remedy  is 
brought  into  discredit,  and  has  laid  to  ils  charge  many  of  the 
evils,  really  the  effects  of  the  disease.  It  is  equally  bad  poli- 
cy to  delay  this  remedy  till  every  other  has  been  tried.  If 
employed  in  the  last  stage  of  the  complaint,  it  will  probably  do 
no  good,  and  will  thus  get  into  disrepute,  if  not  with  the  physi- 
cian, certainly  with  the  lookers-on.  I  am  persuaded,  that  in 
most  instances  of  its  failure  to  relieve  this  disease,  and  I  might 
perhaps  add  other  acute  diseases,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  1(3 
being  resorted  to  too  late,  or  used  too  sparingly.  j 
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Next  to  blood-letting,  antimonial  emetics  aflford  us  the  most 
efficient  means  of  cure.  But,  if  there  be  any  affection  of  the 
head,  cathartics,  particularly  of  calomel,  seem  to  have  the 
happier  effect. 

Blisters  are,  probably,  useful  remedies,  but  they  have  ap- 
peared to  me  to  do  less  good  in  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  than  in  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  An  efficient  use 
of  the  lancet  will  render  their  employment  rarely  necessary 
in  either  form  of  the  disease. 


Chemical  Examination  of  a  quantity  of  Sugar,  supposed  to 
have  been  intentionally  poisoned.  By  John  Gorham, 
M.  D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University. 

[Communicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

IN  February,  ISlf,  I  received  from  Dr.  Nichols,  of  Kings- 
ton, Massachusetts,  about  two  drachms  of  common  brown 
sugar,  together  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  observed,  "  I  was 
called  this  day  (Feb.  18,)  to  visit  in  a  family  of  which  every 
member,  except  one,  was  suddenly  taken  sick,  puking  every 
thing  swallowed ;  and  they  considered  it  to  arise,  and  circum- 
stances favour  the  supposition,  from  eating  the  sugar  of  which 
I  send  you  a  sample."*  I  was  requested,  by  Dr.  Nichols, 
to  examine  it,  and  give  him  some  account  of  the  results. 

On  inspection,  small  white  grains,  or  particles,  could  be 
observed  disseminated  through  the  sugar,  and,  after  tasting  it, 
a  peculiar  acrid  impression  was  left  for  some  time  in  the  mouth. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  foreign  matter,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  obtain  it  in  a  separate  state,  and  this  was 
effected  by  putting  the  mass  into  a  common  jelly  glass,  and 
nearly  filling  it  with  cold  distilled  water.  The  mixture  was 
agitated  with  a  glass  rod,  until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  was  dis- 
solved ;  the  solution  being  then  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  for 
a  short  time,  a  white,  ponderous  powder  was  first  observed  to 
subside,  after  which  succeeded  a  precipitate  of  a  light  grey 
colour.  The  solution  was  then  poured  on  a  filtre  ;  the  solid 
insoluble  matter  was  washed  in  repeated  portions  of  distilled 
water,  which  were  reserved  for  examination,  and  the  precipitate 
was  collected  and  dried  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air- 
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Its  colour  was  a  light  gray,  or  dirty  white,  and  it  weighed  one 
and  a  quarter  grain.  White  particles  could  be  perceived  in  it, 
and  the  shade  of  colour  was  owing,  as  1  afterwards  had  reason 
to  suppose,  to  the  impurities  of  the  sugar.  Allowing  one  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  for  the  weight  of  this  grayish  powder,  the  amount 
of  the  white  substance  may  be  estimated  at  one  grain.  This 
was  divided  into  eight  parts,  and,  for  the  sake  of  greater  pre- 
cision and  convenience,  these  parts  were  respectively  marked 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  8«  My  first  object  was  to  ascertain, 
whether  this  powder  consisted  of,  or  contained,  arsenic. 

Experiment  1.  No.  1  was  put  into  a  watch  glass,  with  one 
third  of  a  grain  of  pure  solid  potash,  twenty  drops  of  distilled 
water  were  added,  and  the  whole  was  boiled  to  dryness.  Upon 
the  solid  mass,  about  twenty  drops  of  distilled  water  were 
poured,  and  by  agitation  the  greater  part  was  dissolved  ;  but 
the  solution  was  turbid.  On  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  short 
time,  a  grayish  powder  subsided,  and  the  clear  liquid  was 
decanted.  A  drop  of  this  solution,  added  to  a  watery  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  produced  a  distinct  precipitate  of  a  grass 
green  colour.  When  added  to  the  amount  of  six  drops,  the 
precipitate  was  abundant.  The  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
although  not  saturated,  was  of  considerable  strength. 

Experiment  2.  One  eighth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  of  com- 
merce, was  mixed  with  about  a  third  of  a  grain  of  solid  potash, 
and  treated  in  the  same  way,  viz.  by  mixture  with  water,  boil- 
ing to  dryness,  and  subsequent  solution  in  twenty  drops  of  dis- 
tilled water.  One  drop  of  this  solution,  added  to  another 
portion  of  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  occasioned 
a  grass  green  precipitate  ;  six  drops  produced  a  copious  depo» 
sitlon,  and  the  colour  and  appearance  of  this  substance  so 
closely  resembled  those  mentioned  in  experiment  1,  that  the 
eye  could  distinguish  no  difference  between  them. 

Experiment  3.  About  a  drachm  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  was  poured  into  a  glass  ;  one  end  of  a  clean  glass  rod 
was  dipped  into  a  solution  of  pure  ammonia,  recently  prepared^ 
and  the  drop  adhering  to  it  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
metallic  solution ;  the  other  end  of  the  rod  was  then  immersed 
in  the  liquid,  as  prepared  in  experiment  1,  and  afterwards  made 
to  touch  the  surface  of  the  solution  of  silver ;  a  dense  yellow 
coloured  precipitate  was  immediately  formed.  When  three 
drops  each  of  the  liquid  above  mentioned  and  of  solution  of 
ammonia,  were  added  to  the  nitric  solution  of  silver,  the  pre- 
cipitate was  considerable. 

Vol.  VI.  3D 
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Experiment  4.  The  same  quantity  of  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  being  taken,  a  drop  of  liquid  ammonia,  and  afterwards 
one  drop  of  a  solution  known  to  contain  arsenic  and  potash,  or 
arsenite  of  potash,  were  added,  A  dense  yellow  coloured 
precipitate  instantly  took  place,  precisely  similar,  in  every 
respect,  to  that  produced  in  experiment  3.^ 

Experiment  5.  The  yellow  coloured  matter,  (experiment 
3,)  was  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  dried,  mixed 
with  thrice  its  weight  of  powdered  charcoal,  and  introduced 
into  a  small  thin  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end,  the  other  being 
afterwards  obstructed  with  a  roll  of  paper.  The  part  of  the 
tube,  containing  the  materials,  was  then  immersed  in  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  ;  it  soon  became  red  hot,  and  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  that  situation  for  ten  minutes.  When  it  became  cool, 
no  metallic  film  was  observed,  but  the  internal  surface,  about 
an  inch  from  the  sealed  extremity,  was  thickly  studded  with  a 
wfiite,  crystalline,  and  apparently  granular  sublimate. 

Experiment  6.  The  yellow  coloured  precipitate,  (experi- 
ment 4,)  having  been  increased  in  quantity,  by  the  addition  of 
three  or  four  drops  each  of  the  ammonia  and  the  arsenical 
solution,  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  was  collected  and 
managed  precisely  as  in  experiment  3.  When  the  tube  was 
taken  from  the  lamp  and  cooled,  no  metallic  film  was  visible; 
but  the  internal  surface  exhibited  a  white,  crystalline,  and  ap- 
parently granular  sublimate,  differing  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  experiment  5. 

Experiment  7.  No.  2  of  the  white  powder  was  mixed  with 
about  three  times  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder;  the  mixture 
was  putv  into  a  thin  glass  tube,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end.  The  mouth  was  closed  with 
a  roll  of  paper.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  was  then  exposed 
to  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp;  it  soon  became  red  hot,  and  was 
kept  in  that  state  ten  minutes.  After  being  cooled,  its  internal 
surface,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  sealed  end,  exhibited  a 
distinct  metallic  film  of  a  bluish  colour. 

Experiment  8.  One  eighth  of  a  grain  of  powilered  arsenic 
of  commerce,  was  mixed  with  thrice  its  weight  of  charcoal 
powder,  and  put  into  a  tube  similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned. 


*  As  the  arsenic  in  experiments  3  and  4,  was  previously  combined  with 
an  alkali,  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  was, 
perhaps,  superfluous.  This  circumstance  did  not  occur  to  me,  until  after 
the  experiments  were  performed  ;  bjit  it  obviously  had  no  influence  on  the 
results,  as  the  ammonia  was  not  added  in  suificient  quantity  to  re-dissolve 
the  precipitate. 
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It  was  exposed  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  to  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp.  After  the  experiment,  its 
internal  surface  was  partly  covered  with  a  metallic  film  of  a 
bluish  colour ;  and  if  there  were  any  difference  between  this, 
and  that  of  experiment  f,  the  latter  was  rather  more  distinct. 

Experiment  9.  J^o.  3  was  put  into  a  watch  glass,  iviQutj 
drops  of  pure  muriatic  acid  were  added,  and  they  were  exposed 
to  heat,  until  the  greatest  part  of  the  powder  was  dissolved. 
A  grayish  powder  remained,  and  this  appeared  to  consist  of 
the  impurities  of  the  sugar.  It  was  too  minute  in  quantity  to 
admit  of  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  I  did  not  think  it 
essential.  A  watery  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was 
then  made,  and  a  few  drops  of  this  being  added  to  the  muriatic 
solution,  occasioned  the  formation  of  a  fine  straw  coloured 
precipitate.  When  this  substance  was  collected,  dried,  and 
exposed  on  a  spatula  of  plalina  to  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  it  first 
turned  red,  seemed  to  melt,  exhaled  a  sulphurous  odour,  and 
passed  off  entirely  in  vapour. 

Experiment  10.  One  eighth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  of  com- 
merce was  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  employed  in  experiment  9,  being  then  poured  into 
it,  a  straw  coloured  precipitate  immediately  formed,  which, 
when  dried  and  exposed  on  platina  to  heat,  first  turned  red, 
then  melted,  exhaled  a  sulphurous  odour,  and  was  dissipated 
in  vapour. 

A  fragment  of  native  orpiment,  or  ihe  yellow  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  exhibited,  on  being  heated  over  the  lamp,  precisely 
the  same  phenomena ;  its  colour  changed  to  a  red,  it  then 
became  liquid,  exhaled  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  was 
entirely  dissipated  in  vapour,  leaving  no  residuum.^ 

Experts  lent  11.  No.  4  was  taken  upon  the  end  of  a  pen- 
knife,  and  held  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  ;  a  white  vapour  was 
soon  perceived  to  rise  from  it,  which  had  the  peculiar  alliace- 
ous odour,  characteristic  of  arsenic,  and  the  white  oxyde  in  the 
elastic  form. 

No.  5  was  unfortunately  lost  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  arsenic 
acid.  It  was  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  contained  in  a  glass  cap- 
sule ;  but  on  exposing  it  to  heat,  in  a  bath,  the  vessel  broke, 
and  the  materials  disappeared  in  the  sand.  The  object  of  Ihe  » 
experiment  was  to  form  the  red  arseniafe  of  silver,  by  adding 
the  arsenic  acid  to  an  aramoniated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 


*  When  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  sulphurous 
odour  predominates  so  much,  that  the  arsenical  odour  is  scarcely  percep-* 
tiblco 
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Experiment  12.  No.  6  was  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of 
powdered  charcoal ;  the  mixture  was  put  between  two  polished 
plates  of  copper,  secured  by  iron  wire,  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  When  the  piates  were  cool, 
thej  were  separated,  and  a  whitish  mark,  or,  in  other  woids, 
a  whitish  alloy  was  found  to  have  been  formed  on  the  surfaces, 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  mixture.  ' 

Experiment  13.  One  eighth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  of  com- 
merce, was  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  charcoal;  the  mix- 
ture was  put  between  two  similar  copper  plates,  secured  by 
wire,  and  heated  red-hot  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  W  hen 
cooled  and  separated,  their  internal  surfaces  exhibited  precisely 
the  same  appearance  as  the  plates  in  experiment  12. 

Nos.  7  and  8  were  expended  in  repeating,  with  the  utmost 
care  and  attention,  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  experiments  above 
mentioned.  The  results  were  uniformly  the  same,  and  I  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  accuracy.  They  have  been  faith- 
folly  detailed,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 


Observations. 
i 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  unequivocal.     The 
white  matter,  mixed  with  the  sugar,  displayed  all  the  chemical 
characters  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce,   the  white  oxyde,  or 
arsenious  acid  of  chemists.     The  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
experiments  were  amply   sufficient    to   prove    this   fact ;    but 
having'  enough  of  the  powder  to  complete  a  more  extensive 
series,  I  also  performed  those  which  may  be  considered  as  of 
more  doubtful  character ;  such  as  the  whitening  of  copper,  the 
vaporization  and  ascertaining  the  odour  of  the  vapour,  and  the 
formation  of  a  sulphuret  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  the  muriatic  solution.     These 
properties  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  an  unqualified 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  examination  ;  but 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  results  of  the  other  experi- 
ments detailed,  they  mutually  confirm  each  other,  and  enable 
us  to  arrive  at  certainty  on  this  subject.     The  most  important 
phenomena  which  arsenic  exhibits,  and  which,  with  the  least 
danger  of  mistake,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  delicate  tests 
of  its  presence,  are  its  union  with  the  oxyde  of  copper,  and 
forming  with  it  an  insoluble  substance  of  a  fine  green  colour ; 
its  combination  with  oxyde  of  silver,  which  produces  a  yellow 
coloured  compound,  and  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state,  by 
toeing  mixed  and  heated  with  black  flux,  or  powdered  charcoal. 
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The  action  of  arsenious  acid,  on  the  salts  of  copper,  has 
been  known  from  the  time  of  Scheele  ;  he  discovered  (he  mode 
of  forming  this  pigment,  and  it  is  often  called  Scheele's  green. 
It  is  formed  by  a  double  affinity.  The  oxyde  of  arsenic,  or 
arsenious  acid,  is  previously  combined  with  potash,  and  forms 
with  it  an  arsenite  of  potash ;  when  this  salt  is  added  to  solu= 
tion  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  this  salt  com- 
bines  with  the  potash  of  the  one  added,  forms  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  w^ater ;  the  arsenious 
acid  and  the  oxyde  unite  to  form  an  arsenite  of  copper,  which 
is  green,  and  being  insoluble,  is  separated.  The  salts  of  cop- 
per are  delicate  tests  of  the  presence  of  arsenious  acid,  for, 
when  so  much  diluted  as  to  be  nearly  deprived  of  colour,  a 
drop  of  a  liquid,  containing  arsenic,  will  produce  distinct 
streaks  of  a  green  colour.  The  arsenious  acid  is  previously 
combined  with  potash,  because  its  solubility  is  increased,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  rendered  more  susceptible  of  decompos- 
ing cupreous  salts.  This  mode  of  detecting  arsenic  is  one  of 
the  best  which  have  yet  been  discovered. 

The  test  of  Dr.  Marcet,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  is  equally 
delicate,  and  it  is  capable  of  discovering  a  very  minute  propor- 
tion of  this  poisonous  substance.  A  drop  of  ammonia  is  add- 
ed to  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  then  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
supposed  to  contain  arsenic  ;  if  the  supposition  be  true,  a  yel- 
low insoluble  arsenite  of  silver  is  formed.  When  the  arsenious 
acid  is  combined  with  an  alkali,  as  in  arsenite  of  potash,  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  nitric  solution 
of  silver;  for  the  potash  saturates  the  nitric  acid,  while  the 
arsenious  acid  combines  with  the  oxyde. 

But  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  another  substance  which 
is  capable  of  forming  a  yellow  coloured  precipitate  with  oxyde 
of  silver,  so  closely  resembling  the  arsenite  of  silver  that  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  eye  with  great  diffi- 
culty. This  is  the  phosphoric  acid.  An  alkaline  phosphate 
and  phosphoric  acid  alone  when  ammonia  is  present,  will  pro- 
duce this  kind  of  precipitate  in  nitrate  of  silver;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  investigate  the  properties  of  the  yellow 
precipitate  in  expenments  to  detect  arsenic,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  be  phosphate,  or  arsenite  of  silver.  This  ne- 
cessity may  sometimes  render  the  use  of  this  test  inconvenient, 
and,  where  the  quantity  obtained  is  very  small,  even  doubtful, 
from  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  accurate  results  in  operat- 
ing with  minute  portions  of  matter.  If,  however,  the  same 
substance  should  not  only  occasion  this  precipitation  in  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  but  also  the  formation  of  Scheele's 
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green  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  no  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained respecting  its  nature. 

According  to  Dr.  Marcet,  the  phosphate  of  silver,  when  en- 
closed in  a  tube  and  exposed  to  heat,  yields  no  smoke,  nor 
crystalline  sublimate  ;  when  urged  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  forms  a  vitreous,  greenish  coloured  and  difficultly  fusi- 
ble globule^  The  arsenite  of  silver  is, characterized  by  very 
different  properties.  It  grows  brown  on  exposure  to  light ;  it 
is  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  excess  of  ammonia ;  it  is  de^ 
composed  by  heat,  and  when  the  process  is  conducted  in  a 
tube,  a  white  vapour  ascends  which  condenses  on  the  colder 
part  in  the  form  of  minute  octaedral  crystals. f  It  is  this  de- 
composition which  Dr.  Marcet  has  considered  as  the  Experi- 
mentum  criicis,  in  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the 
yellow  precipitate ;  the  white  sublimate  being  arsenious  acid. 
Hence,  I  was  led  to  perform  the  experiment  with  great  care, 
and  the  result  exhibited  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that 
the  yellow  precipitate,  (Exp.  3,)  was  not  phosphate  but  arsenite 
of  silver.  -  I  have  stated  in  Exp.  5,  that  the  white  crystalline 
sublimate  was  apparently  granular,  for  the  crystals  were  so 
minute  that  their  actual  forms  could  not  be  distinguished  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  microscope,  and,  as  I  thought  it  possible  that 
the  tube  might  be  required,  the  contents  were  not  removed. 
The  strongest  evidences,  therefore,  which  can  be  obtained  of 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  existed  here;  these  evidences  are,  the 
formation  of  Scheele's  green,  (Exp.  1  ;)  the  production  of  arse- 
nite of  silver,  (Exp.  3,)  the  decomposition  of  this  arsenite,  (Exp. 
5,)  and  the  reduction  of  the  arsenic  to  its  metallic  state,  (Exp. 
7.)  This  powder  discovered  an  union  of  properties  which  be- 
long only  to  arsenic,  and  admit  of  an  uncontrovertible  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

I  employed  water  to  separate  the  sugar  from  the  white  pow- 
der, because,  from  the  comparative  slowness  with  which  the 
metallic  salts  and  oxydes  are  dissolved,  it  was  presumed  that 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  would  be  rendered  liquid,  before  the 
weight  of  the  other  substance  could  be  sensibly  diminished. 
This  was  the  fact  ;  for  the  solution  of  sugar  exhibited  no  trace 
of  arsenic,  nor  was  any  sensible  quantity  dissolved  by  the 
water,  with  which  it  was  washed.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of 
arsenious  acid  which  water  at  common  temperatures  is  capa- 
ble of  taking  up,  is  very  small ;  for  it  was  found  by  Klaproth 

*  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  VI.  p.  66  3-4. 
f  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  xsxiv.  p.  174. 
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that  1000  parts  of  the  former  at  60**  dissolved  onlj  2  1-2  parts 
of  the  latter.^ 

Some  persons,  perhaps,  may  object  to  the  conclusion  which 
has  been  drawn,  from  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  submitted 
to  experiment.  The  results  which  may  be  regarded  as  deci- 
sive and  which  are  fully  sufficient  to  justify  an  unqualified 
;.  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  were  obtained  from  one 
i  eighth  cf  a.  grain  in  weight;  but  they  were  so  obvious  and 
unequivocal,  that  they  inspired  as  mijch  confidence  as  if  they 
had  followed  experiments  on  one  eighth  of  an  ounce.  That 
it  is  not  necessary  to  operate  on  large  quantities,  in  order  to 
be  assured  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions,  has  been 
shown,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Marcet,  who  proved,  that  a  child 
had  been  poisoned  by  arsenic,  by  examining  the  liquids  eject* 
ed  from  the  stomach,  in  which  he  infers  that  no  more  than 
one  tenth  of  a  grain  could  have  been  dissolved. | 

It  has  been  objected,  that  the  test  of  nitrate  of  silver  will 
not  answer,  when  muriatic  acid  is  present  with  arsenic.  This 
objection  would  be  valid,  were  there  no  means  of  separating 
the  arsenite  from  the  chloride  of  silver.  It  is  true,  that  when 
muriate  of  arsenic  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  the  precipitate 
formed,  instead  of  being  yellow,  is  white,  even  when  ammonia 
is  present.  But  the  arsenious  acid  may  be  discovered  by  the 
following  process  of  Dr.  Marcet. 

"  To  the  suspected  fluid,  previously  filtered,  add,  first,  a 
little  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  nitrate  of  silver,  till  it 
shall  cease  to  produce  any  precipitate.  The  muriatic  acid, 
being  thus  removed,  whilst  the  arsenious  acid  (if  any,  and  in 
whatever  state)  remains  in  the  fluid,  the  addition  of  ammonia 
will  instantly  produce  the  yellow  precipitate  in  its  characteristic 
form.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  must  be  sufficient  to  saturate  any  excess  of  nitric  acid 
which  the  solution  may  contain. "J 


A  Case  of  Alarming  HcBmorrhage,  from  the  Extraction  of 
a  Tooth.     By  W.  Channing,  M.  D. 

[Communicated  for  the  New-England  Journal  of  Medicme,  &c.] 

MR.  A.  L.  about  40  years  of  age,  had  previously  to  the 
occurrence  to  be  presently  mentioned,  lost  a  number  of 
teeih.     They  had  in  most  instances  become  loose  and  were  al- 

*  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  IV.  p.  133. 
t  Medico-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  VI.  p  664. 
I  Nicholson's  Joiirna!  vol,  xxxiv.  p.  177. 
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most  spontaneously  removed  from  their  sockets.  The  last  but 
one  of  the  molares  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  was  per- 
ceived to  be  loose  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  account  of  some 
slight  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  he  at  once  extracted  it  with 
his  fingers.  This  tooth  was  externally  sound,  and  only  differ- 
ed in  appearance  from  those  formerly  removed,  in  having  lost 
some  of  the  natural  smoothness  of  the  prongs,  and  in  having 
the  membrane  between  them  considerably  thickened. 

The  tooth  was  removed  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  and  a  large 
hemorrhage  immediately  succeeded.  The  patient  had  lost 
a  good  deal  of  blood  from  removing  a  tooth  at  a  former  period, 
and  was  not  alarmed  at  the  quantity  he  was  now  losing.  I  saw 
him  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  evening,  and  found  that  he 
had  lost  full  two  quarts  of  blood.  From  the  gradual  marfner 
in  which  the  blood  flowed,  and  the  recumbent  position  of  the 
patient,  little  faintness  had  been  induced,  although  he  was  suf- 
fering at  times,  and  particularly  once  on  rising,  very  severe 
chills.  An  examination  was  made  of  the  tooth.  The  two 
processes,  by  which  it  had  been  fixed  into  the  jaw,  were  quite 
short,  and  almost  exactly  on  a  line  with  the  body  and  crown. 
The  patient  washed  his  mouth  with  a  strong  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
immediately  filled  with  arterial  blood.  On  clearing  the  mouth, 
and  applying  the  fingers  firmly  to  the  gums,  at  the  place  from 
which  the  tooth  had  been  removed,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  violence  of  the  hemorrhage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
vince myself,  that  it  could  be  commanded.  Ice  was  now  applied 
freely  to  the  side  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck.  It  was  introduc- 
ed into  the  mouth,  and  applied  to  the  bleeding  part,  while  firmly 
compressed  by  my  fingers.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  was  applied 
freely  in  powder  to  the  part,  and  this  was  alternated  with  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  These  means  were,  however,  found  to  be 
merely  temporary  in  their  effects  ;  when  pressure  was  removed, 
the  hemorrhage  became  at  once  as  urgent  as  before  their  use. 
A  plug  w^as  now  made  of  fine  linen,  longer  than  the  tooth,  and 
firmly  wound  round  with  thread.  This,  with  some  diflSculty,' 
was  pressed  into  the  hole  from  which  the  tooth  had  been 
removed,  and  was  preserved  in  its  place  by  pressure  from,  the 
tooth  immediately  above  it.  For  some  time  this,  in  some  good 
degree,  answered  the  objects  had  in  view,  in  its  application  ; 
but  it  was  found  but  imperfectly  to  occupy  the  place  into 
which  it  had  been  pressed,  and  the  hemorrhage  was  renewed 
when  the  patient  spoke,  or  inconsiderately  moved  the  tongue 
to  the  part,  to  which  he  was  constantly  inclined.  I  requested 
the  attendance  of  a  medical  friend,  who  had  devoted  many 
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years  to  the  diseases  of  teeth,  and  to  the  accidents  to  which 
their  extraction  is  occasionally  liable.  We  concUided,  on  con- 
sultation, that  the  haemorrhage  might  be  checked  by  forcing  a 
pellet  of  cotton  into  the  socket.  The  yielding  nature  of  t^is 
material  seemed  to  promise  success,  from  its  more  accurately 
filling  an  irregular  cavity,  than  the  plug*  The  attempt 
was  made,  but  the 'soft  parts  were  so  very  flaccid,  and  the 
haemorrhage  so  great,  that  the  cotton  was  forced  out  at 
every  attempt  to  fix  it.  Recourse  was  again  had  to  a  plug. 
A  new  one  was  immediately  introduced,  and  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  removed  by  the  tongue,  or  motion  of  the 
jaw  in  spitting,  a  waxed  thread  was  passed  round  it,  and  attach- 
ed to  a  neighbouring  tooth.  The  haemorrhage  was  now  checked, 
and  at  11  at  night  we  left  the  patient  comfortable,  if  we  except 
pain  and  stiffness  of  the  cheek,  v./liich  were  the  consequence  of 
great  swelling,  which  rapidly  took  place  at  the  close  of  our 
attempts  to  check  the  flow  of  blood. 

The  bleeding  had  not  returned  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 
Except  a  considerable  degree  of  weakness,  the  patient  was 
very  comfortable.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  plug  was 
found  to  be  quite  loose,  and  the  haemorrhage  checked.  The 
plug  was  removed.  It  was  found  perfectly  white  ;  not  at  all 
discoloured  by  blood.  A  small  portion  of  coagulated  lymph 
was  observed  on  its  lower  end.  The  blood,  in  this  case,  coagu- 
lated. The  tooth  was  carefully  dissected,  and  its  vessels 
found  shrivelled  and  impervious. 


o 


Case  of  Spina  Bifida.     By  Pliny  Hayes,  M.  D. 

[Coairaunicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

,N  the  26th  of  March,  Mrs.  N.  was  delivered  of  a  female 
child,  with  spina  bifida.  It  moved  the  inferior  limbs  with 
facility,  but  appeared  to  possess  no  power  of  controlling  the 
evacuations.  From  the  2d  to  the  14th  day,  it  was  frequently 
convulsed.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  medical  friend,  the  tumour 
was  punctured  on  the  18th  day,  and  its  contents,  which  consist- 
ed of  a  limpid  fluid,  partially  evacuated.  The  operation  was 
repeated  on  the  20th,  and  again  on  the  24th,  when  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sac,  constituting  the  tumour,  was  pricked  with 
the  point  of  the  needle,  and,  after  the  fluid  was  evacuated,  a 
compress  and  bandage  applied.  The  emaciation,  which  com- 
menced at  birth,  had  now  become  so  great,  that  the  parents 
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objected  to  any  further  attempts  to  remedy  the  disease.  On 
the  34th  day,  however,  the  tumour  was  again  punctured,  the 
internal  surface  of  the  sac  irritated  with  the  needle,  the  fluid 
evacuated,  and  a  pad  applied  ;  but  no  adhesion  or  inflammation 
followed.  The  punctures,  except  the  first,  were  made  with  a 
round  pack-thread  needle,  half  a  line  in  diameter.  They 
always  healed,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  on  the  3d  day.  About 
this  time,  manifest  signs  of  water  in  the  head  were  perceived. 
The  child  lingered  till  the  62d  day,  and  died. 

The  alvine  evacuations  had  uniformly  been  green,  more  or 
less  inclining  to  black,  and  frothy,  and  took  place,  as  well  as 
the  urinary  discharge,  whenever  the  child  cried,  or  was  dis- 
turbed. It  was  generally  very  restless  ;  but  a  grain  or  two  of 
calomel,  which  was  occasionally  given,  had  always  the  effect 
of  composing  it  for  a  few  hours,  and  rendering  the  alvine  dis- 
charges more  natural.  A  pulsation  was  once  distinctly  noticed 
in  the  tumour. 

Dissection. 

In  all  the  vertebrae  of  the  sacrum,  that  portion  which  should 
form  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral  canal,  was  entirely 
wanting.  Below  the  lumbar,  vertebrae,  the  dura-matral  sheath 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  was  protected  posteriorly  by  the  common 
integuments  only,  with  which  it  was  firnilv  united.  It  formed 
here  a  sac,  which  contained  the  cauda  equina  and  the  fluid 
before  mentioned,  and  constituted  the  tumour.  The  spinal 
marrow  entered  the  superior  extremity  of  the  sac  entire,  but 
was  immediately  bifurcated,  and,  after  giving  off*  considerable 
nerves  through  the  inferior  lumbar  and  superior  sacral  foramina, 
ramified  over  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  sac,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  lateral  parietes,  giving  off*  filaments  from  numerous 
points  which  converged  to  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sacrum 
into  the  pelvis.  The  sac  terminated  about  half  way  down  the 
sacrum.  The  vertebral  canal  was  not  more  than  half  filled  by 
the  spinal  marrow.  The  vertebrae  of  the  sacrum  were  cut 
through,  to  demonstrate  that  they  contained  no  cavity.  The 
fact,  that  the  sphincters  and  contiguous  muscular  organs  were 
paralized,  while  the  inferior  extremities  were  moved  at  will, 
may  be  readily  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  different  origins 
of  the  nerves,  which  supply  the  respective  parts. 

In  the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  were  found  four  or  five 
ounces  of  fluid,  more  than  half  of  which  consisted  of  thick  pus. 
The  contiguous  medullary  substance  was  discoloured,  and  of  a 
weak  and  somewhat  gelatinous  texture.     Situated  above  the 
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lateral  ventricles  were  found  two  preternatural  cavities,  one  in 
each  hemisphere,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
middle  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Their  internal 
surfaces  were  sound,  in  some  places  exhibiting  distinctly  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  medullary  substance.  They  contained 
a  very  little  fluid,  without  any  pus.  The  cerebellum,  and  ail 
the  parts  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  were  sound.  The  subject 
was  emaciated*  to  the  last  degree.  The  ossification  of  the 
cranium  was  very  imperfecta  Many  other  singular  appearances 
of  less  importance  were  noticed. 


Case  of  peculiar  formation   of  the   Umbilical  Cord,     By 

Dr.  John  Mc'Nabbe. 

[Communicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

ON  the  22d  of  August,  1816,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  lady 
in  travail.  She  was  delivered  of  a  feeble  male  child. 
When  about  to  divide  the  funis  umbiiicalis,  I  was  astonished, 
indeed,  on  beholding  a  singularity,  which,  to  me,  was  a  new 
thing,  and  entirely  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature.  The 
navel  was  about  four  inches  long,  and  remarkably  large  and 
hard.  The  funis  appeared  like  two,  adhering  to  each  other, 
and  attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  elongated 
navel.  About  three  inches  from  the  navel,  the  apparently 
double  cord  united  more  closely,  and  became  one,  of  a  remark- 
able magnitude.  I  divided  it,  and  applied  the  ligature  in  the 
usual  manner.  About  the  fourth  day  after  delivery,  I  was 
called  upon  to  visit  the  child,  who  appeared  to  be  in  acute 
pain,  which  was  much  increased  on  motion.  I  directed  the 
nurse  to  examine  the  dressings  on  the  navel,  and  see  if  they 
caused  the  distress.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  remedia-r 
ble  difficulty,  and  the  cord,  or  cords,  were  almost  separated 
from  the  navel.  In  two  days  more,  a  complete  separation  took 
place.  The  child  was  still  in  distress,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  navel,  assumed  an  inflammatory  and  very  disagreeable 
appearance.  Two  other  physicians  of  respectability  were 
called  to  see  the  child,  who  declared  they  had  not  seen  any 
thing  like  it  in  their  extensive  practice. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  child,  and  was  informed  by  the 
nurse  and  other  attendants,  that  it  had  voided  considerable 
urine  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  navel,  exactly  where  the  lower 
cord  was  attached  ;  after  which  evacuation  it  appeared  to  be 
considerably  reUeved.  iThe  navel  is  not  so  long  now  as  for- 
merly,  nor  does  it  exhibit  such  a  disagreeable  appearance  5  yet 
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it  is  very  troublesome.  Its  extremity  very  much  resembles 
the  glaris  penis.  Suitable  dressings  are  still  necessary  to 
defend  it  from  external  injury,  to  which  it  is  very  liable,  and 
frequently  receives  from  its  apparel,  it  being  very  tender.  I 
am  not  able  to  determine  with  certainty,  but  am  induced  to 
believe,  that  there  were  arteries  in  each  branch  of  the  fork. 
Although  there  was  an  apparent  union  of  the  branches  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  navel,  yet  my  opinion  is,  that  there  were 
proper  and  distinct  blood  vessels  for  two  cords.  The  ground 
of  my  belief  was  the  appearance  on  the  dissection,  which  I 
made  of  the  cord  or  cords  near  the  placenta,  and  of  the  placenta 
itself,  about  thirty  minutes  after  delivery.  The  placenta  was 
very  large,  and  appeared  like  two,  firmly  adhering  to  each 
other ;  likewise  the  appearance  of  the  cords  at  the  placenta 
very  much  resembled  that  at  the  navel.  The  child  discharges 
its  urine  by  the  urethra  freely,  and  in  usual  quantity  for  one 
of  its  age.  There  has  been  a  daily  evacuation  of  urine  from 
the  navel,  ever  since  the  time  it  made  its  first  appearance 
there. 

Once  in  about  four  or  six  days  the  child  is  unwell,  and 
seems  to  have  considerable  pain  in  the  umbilical  region,  until 
a  copious  discharge  issues  therefrom,  after  which  it  appears  to 
be  well  and  perfectly  easy.  I  was  informed  by  its  mother,  a 
few  days  ago,  that  the  evacuation  from  the  navel  increases 
considerably  in  quantity,  without  producing  any  diminution  in 
the  discharge  by  the  urethra. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  attending  difficulties,  the  child  grows 
very  welL  Its  head  is  very  large,  and  it  has  had  a  cough  ever 
since  it  was  born. 

It  had  the  influenza  last  November ;  since  that  time,  the 
cough  has  been  more  severe.  It  has,  ever  since  its  birth,  had 
much  difficulty  in  swallowing,  either  solids  or  fluids.  I  believe 
there  is  some  imperfection  in  the  organs  of  deglutition. 

Barnet,  (Ver.)  June  10,  1817. 


/  The  foregoing  is  an  instance  of  the  urachus  being  open  to 
the  umbilical  cord.  The  urachus  is  a  sort  of  ligament  extend- 
ing from  the  upper  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  toward  the 
umbilicus.  It  has  a  small  cavity  communicating  with  the 
bladder,  but  not  usually  remaining  open,  as  far  as  the  umbilicus. 
In  the  foetus  of  quadrupeds,  there  is  an  open  urachus,  which 
extends  from  the  bladder  to  the  allantois,  one  of  the  membranes 
which  invests  the  quadruped  foetus.  This  allantois  is  supposed 
to  be  a  temporary  receptacle  %f  urine,  conveyed  to  it  from  the 
bladder  through  the  urachus.  Cases  of  open  urachus  in  the 
human  foetus  are  not  common.     Ed. 
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Effect  of  Fright,     By  Henry  S.  WaterhousEj  M.  D. 

[Communicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

MRS.  A — — ,  aged  40,  who  had  borne  eleven  children, 
unattended  by  anj  unusual  symptoms  or  circumstances, 
whilst  pregnant  of  her  twelfth  child,  and  near  the  termination 
of  the  seventh  month,  underwent  a  very  violent  fright.  A 
drunken  brute  of  a  fellow  attacked  her  husband,  who  was  driv- 
ing the  sleigh  in  which  she  rode,  dragged  him  by  the  collar 
out  of  the  sleigh,  and  began  to  beat  him.  During  the  squabble 
that  ensued,  Mrs.  A.  exerted  herself  (by  words  only)  to  dis- 
suade them  from  fighting.  She  soon  felt  that  her  breathing 
was  difficult  and  laborious — had  severe  shiverings,  and  experi- 
enced occasionally  the  sensation  of  cold  water  running  down 
her  back.  Coldness  at  times  often  for  the  seven  or  eight  days 
following,  and  faintings  whenever  she  faced  towards,  and  was 
near  the  6re,  till  the  time  of  her  delivery.  When  she  sat 
her  back  towards  the  fire,  disagreeable  chilis  affected  her. 

Before  this  time  the  movements  of  her  uterine  burthen,  had 
been  felt  as  is  common  ;  but,  after  this,  she  experienced  no 
more  motion. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  Esquire  A.  requested  me  to  visit  his 
wife.  I  called  on  Doctor  Morse,  and  we  saw  her  together. 
She  described  to  us  her  symptoms  as  above,  the  circumstances 
of  her  fright,  and  the  sensible  effects.  She  assured  us,  that 
the  size  of  her  abdomen  was  diminishing  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
ever  before  increased  at  the  same  stage  of  pregnancy.  This 
progressive  diminution  of  bulk  continued,  till  the  time  of  par- 
turition. 

We  advised  her  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  make  no  use  of 
medicines,  unless  symptoms  should  occur,  which  might  require 
the.  aid  of  remedies. 

March  28th.  When  she  first  waked  in  the  morning,  she 
felt  much  soreness  at  the  upper  part  of  each  inguinal  region. 
This  continued  till  the  following  morning,  when,  instead  of 
soreness,  she  had  pains  at  regular  intervals,  in  these  parts, 
across  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  low 
down  into  the  same  side  of  the  pelvis.  She  experienced  no 
sensations  in  her  back,  save  those  of  extreme  weakness.  The 
membranes  burst,  and  the  waters  were  discharged  soon  after 
12  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  I  could  not  see  her, 
till  3  o'clock  of  the  following  morning.  The  child  was  born 
when  I  arrived,  and  the  placenta  came  away  in  due  time.     Her 
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after-pains  were  somewhat  less  than  was  common  for  her  to 
undergo;  and  the  discharge  of  blood  from  the  uterus,  conse- 
quent to  labour,  was  but  trifling.  1  did  not  discoA'er  any  cir- 
cumstance unfavourable  to  her  recovery. 

There  was  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  monstrosity,  or 
malformation  about  the  child.  It  was  a  male,  and  perfect  in 
every  respect;  I  mean,  as  far  as  its  age  of  utero-gestation 
would  permit  us  to  expect.  The  length  of  its  head,  neck, 
trunk,  and  extremities  were  equal,  I  believe,  to  that  of  any 
common  feetus,  at  or  near  the  conclusion  of  the  seventh  month 
of  uterine  growth  ;  but  it  was,  in  all  parts,  emaciated  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  It  weighed  only  one  pound  and  one  ounce 
avoirdupois.  Its  thighs  were  not  larger  than  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  fore-finger  of  a  middle-sized  man.  The  scalp  was  loose 
and  wrinkled ;  it  seemed  to  be  not  more  than  two  thirds  filled 
by  the  head.  The  skin  of  its  face  and  neck  was  of  a  loose 
pale  red  colour ;  that  of  its  trunk  and  extremities,  of  a  pale 
green.  The  cuticle  was,  in  many  places,  detached  from  the 
cutis  vera,  and  slipped  easily  on  it,  though  there  was  not  the 
smallest  fetor  emitted  from  any  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 
The  placenta  seem.ed  to  be  perfect  and  healthy  ;  it  was  much 
less  spongy,  that  is  more  solid,  of  course  much  thinner,  than  is 
common.  The  side,  detached  from  the  uterus,  had  every  look 
of  recent  separation. 

That  extremity  of  the  funis,  connected  with  the  placenta, 
was  small  and  semi-transparent ;  but  it  became  larger,  as  it 
approached  the  feetus  ;  several  inches  of  this  extremity  was 
over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  was  stuffed  with  dark  fluid  liquid. 

The  liquor  amnii  was  discharged,  whilst  Mrs.  A.  was  sitting 
in  a  chair ;  the  quantity  was  such  as  to  wet  through  her 
clothes,  the  cushion  of  the  chair,  and  formed  a  small  puddle 
on  the  floor,  x'ill  the  blood  discharged  during,  and  immedi- 
ately succeeding  her  labour,  did  not  exceed  six  ounces.  About 
one  third  part  was  fluid,  the  remainder  was  in  coagula;  both 
had  every  appearance  of  fresh  blood. 

That  the  fright  and  agitation  of  mind,  which  Mrs.  A.  under- 
went, caused  the  extinction  of  life  in  the  foetus,  cannot,  I 
believe,  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but,  by  what  peculiar  process  of 
the  animal  economy,  this  was  brought  about,  is  not,  I  suspect, 
easily  explained.  Want  of  circulation,  probably,  from  paralysis 
in  the  umbilical  vein,  seems  to  have  been  a  near  cause  of 
death  ;  but  how  fright  of  the  mother  should  produce  this  para- 
lysis, must  remain  for  abler  physiologists  to  develope. 

Another  curious  question  presents  itself  for  physiological 
disquisition :  By  what  mode  of  action,  or  process  of  the  absor 
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bent  system,  was  the  bulk  of  the  foetus,  and  consequently  the 
size  of  the  mother,  so  rapidly  and  greatly  diminished  ?  The 
umbilical  arteries,  it  would  seem,  had  much  agency  in  this 
phenomenon.  Is  it  not  very  possible,  that  these  arteries,  after 
they  had  ceased  to  perform  their  proper  arterial  functions, 
might  serve  as  tubes,  or  canals,  from  which  the  maternal  ab- 
sorbents of  the  placenta  might  derive  flaids,  and  convey  ihem 
into  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  parent?  The  amnian  liquid 
could  not  have  been  much,  if  any,  diminished  in  quantity. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  placenta  was  detached  only 
a  short  time  previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  child. 

Can  this  case  serve,  in  any  degree,  as  a  clue  to  determine 
the  long  agitated  question,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
vitality  and  nourishment  are  derived  to  the  fcstus  ? 

Malooe,  N.  Y.  May  28th,  1817. 


Case  of  a  Foreign  Substance  lodging  in  the  Lungs,     By 

J.  B.  Brown,  M.  D. 


c, 


[Communicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

B.  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  this  town  (Boston)  thirteeil 
9  years  old,  swallowed  a  white  tack,  or  pump  nail,  Feb. 
1814.  Soon  after,  he  had  a  slight  cough  and  occasional  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  which  was  always  imputed  to  a  cold,  and 
excited  so  little  alarm,  that  his  parents  did  not  consult  a  physi- 
cian until  March,  1817.  I  was  then  sent  for,  and  found  the 
lad  apparently  attacked  with  pneumonia.  He  was  bled  and 
blistered,  which  gave  him  relief,  and  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks,  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  school  in  the  country,  where 
he  had  been  for  nearly  two  years.  About  the  latter  part  of 
April,  he  sent  word  to  his  parents,  that  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
tack,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  his  vacation  in  May,  he 
brought  it  home  with  him.  The  account  he  gave  me  is  this. 
That  he  raised  some  blood,  soon  after  which,  he  had  a  fit  of 
coughing ;  and  feeling  something  hard  in  his  mouth,  he,  with 
his  fingers,  took  out  this  nail  or  tack.  I  examined  it,  and 
found  about  one  third  of  it,  in  the  state  of  a  black  oxyde, 
which  was  separated  from  the  rest,  by  handling.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  nail  retained  its  usual  form,  but  was  discoloured. 
Since  this  occurrence,  1  have  been  told  of  a  similar  accident, 
that  happened  to  a  child  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  swallowed  a  melon  seed,  and  thirteen  months 
after,  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  coughing,  its  mother  gave  it  a 
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slap  on  the  back,  and  the  seed  was  forcibly  expelled  from  the 
mouth.  This  child  was  afflicted  with  a  cough  and  affection  of 
the  chest,  during  the  retention  of  the  seed,  which  entirely  left 
it  after  its  ejection.  I  find  in  the  New  England  Journal,  vol. 
II.  page  89,  an  account,  which  John  Mervin  Nooth,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.  gives  of  his  own  case.  He  swallowed  a  leaden  shot, 
in  the  last  glass  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  ejected  it  thirteen 
years  afterwards,  in  a  paroxysm  of  coughing.  For  the  two 
last  years,  he  laboured  under  a  violent  affection  of  the  chest, 
which,  at  length,  had  arisen  to  such  a  height,  as  to  threaten 
immediate  death.  His  symptoms  were  alleviated  by  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  shot,  and  he  soon  got  well. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  above  cases,  is  it  not  natural 
to  conclude,  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  arises  frequently  from 
foreign  substances,  producing  irritation,  inflammation,  and, 
finally,  ulceration  of  the  lungs  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
these  cases  would  all  have  terminated  fatally,  had  not  the  sub- 
stances been  fortunately  expelled. 

May  26th,  1817. 


[To  the  Editors  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 
Gentlemen, 

IN  the  fifth  volume  of  your  Journal,  I  communicated  a  case 
of  diseased  foot,  with  an  account  of  the  amputation  of  a  part 
of  it,  by  sawing  through  the  bones.  I  slated  at  that  time,  that 
the  cure  was,  probably,  retarded  by  the  disease  having  been 
suffered  to  continue  so  long,  and  that  I  had  but  little  doubt, 
that  if  the  same  operation  was  performed,  where  the  disease 
was  recent,  that  the  parts  would  speedily  heal.  Since  that 
time,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  operation, 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  excepting  that  the  metatarsal  bones 
were  sawed  through,  instead  of  the  cuneiform.  The  patient 
was  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  addicted  to  an  irregular  and 
intemperate  mode  of  life.  The  disease,  however,  which  ori- 
ginated from  frost,  was  recent,  of  only  a  few  weeks  standing. 
For  the  first  three  daj^s  succeeding  the  operation,  the  appear- 
ances of  the  stump  were  unfavourable,  and  the  discharge  con- 
sisted of  an  offensive,  bloody  ichor ;  there  was,  also,  some 
sloughing  of  the  integuments.  A  liberal  use  of  wine  and  bark 
in  substance,  produced  a  healthy  discharge,  and,  in  seven 
weeks,  the  stump  was  healed,  so  that  the  patient  could  walk 
on  it  with  great  ease.  At  that  time  a  very  small  opening  was 
made  in  it,  which  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  and  was  occasion- 
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ed  by  the  patient's  striking  it  in  walking  incautiously.  There 
were  no  unpleasant  symptoms,  and  no  appearance  of  exfoliation 
during  the  cure,  and  that  foot  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
useful  as  the  other.  As  this  operation  can  be  performed  so 
much  more  expeditiously  than  that  of  disarticulation,  and  in 
many  cases  where  the  disease  will  not  admit  of  removal  at  the 
joints,  and  as  it  can  be  done  with  so  much  more  ease  to  the 
patient  as  well  as  the  surgeon,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not,  in  every  case,  be  substituted  for  it. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  with  respect, 

your  humble  servant, 

George  Haywarb, 

June  29th,  1817. 

Note,  The  English  surgeons  usually  practice  the  operation 
of  sawing  the  bones  of  the  foot,  while  the  French  prefer  sepa- 
rating  them  at  their  arliculations.  The  former  operation  is 
the  most  easy  to  be  performed,  the  latter  is  the  least  liable  to 
be  followed  by  exfoliation.     Ed. 


On  an  easier  mode  of  procuring  Pure  Potash,  than  those  now 
adopted.     By  J.  Freeman  Dana,  M.  D. 

[Communicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

HAVE  often  observed,  that  the  slag  remaining  above  the 
button  of  melal,  after  reducing  ores  by  the  black  flux,  is 
very  caustic  to  the  tHste  ;  that  it  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the 
air,  and  that  it  slightly  elTervesces  with  acids  ;  it  occurred  to 
me,  that  these  phenomena  were  owing  to  the  presence  of  pure 
potash,  and  that  it  was  highly  probable  this  substance  had  been 
formed  from  the  carbonate  contained  in  the  flux,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonaceous  matter,  aided  by  a  high  temperature,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pure  earths  of  Barytes  and  Strontites 
are  obtained  from  their  respective  carbonates,  when  heated  in 
contact  with  charcoal  powder,  viz.  by  the  formation  of  carbonic 
oxyde,  which  does  not  combine  with  the  earths. 

If  these  conjectures  be  true,  it  is  evident,  that  to  procure 
pure  potash,  we  have  only  to  expose  the  potash  of  commerce 
to  heat  in  contact  with  charcoal,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  distil 
off  in  the  usual  way. 

1  exposed  a  quantity  of  black  flux,  made  from  flour  and  nitrej 
\o  a  strong  heat  in  a  Hessian  crucible  for  one  hour ;  when 

VoL  VI.  32 
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taken  from  the  furnace,  the  crucible  was  broken,  and  the  frag- 
ments, with  the  adhering  fused  mass  were  placed,  while  warm, 
in  rectified  alcohol,  and  suffered  to  stand  two  days  ;  the  alcc« 
hoi  assumed  a  reddish  hue ;  it  was  then  distilled,  in  a  glass 
retort,  until  the  black  carbonaceous  pellicle  appeared  ;  the 
liquid  was  then  transferred  to  a  crucible  of  pure  silver,  and 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness ;  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
became  solid  when  cold,  and  were  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the 
pure  potash  usually  procured  for  chemical  purposes,  intensely 
caustic  to  the  taste,  acting  with  great  energy  on  the  ^kin,  pro- 
ducing a  high  temperature,  when  placed  in  contact  with  a  few 
drops  of  water  in  a  test  tube  ;  some  portions  slightly  effervesced 
with  acids,  and  some  produced  no  effervescence  ;  in  fine,  it  was 
pure  hydrate  of  potassa. 

I  am  not  aware,  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  pure  potash  has 
ever  been  employed  by  chemists,  it  is  certainly  a  much  more 
expeditious  mode  than  that  by  means  of  lime,  and  much  less 
expensive. 

Cambridge,  July  3d,  1817. 


Oil  a  Substitute  for  Alcohol  in  making  Anatomical  Prepa- 
rations.    By  Mr.  William  Cooke,  Surgeon. 

[From  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.] 

WITH  a  practitioner  in  medicine,  anatomy  and  physiology 
should  always  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  patho- 

There  are,  unhappily,  great  impediments  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  part  of  medical  science,  derived  chiefly  from  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind  against  what  is  accounted  a  mutilation  of  the 
body ;  and  no  arguments  will  generally  avail  to  counteract  this 
repugnance  to  opening  the  dead,  but  those  that  are  dictated  by 
a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages  which  accrue  to 
the  living  from  such  investigations. 

Whenever  practicable,  the  preservation  of  specimens  of 
natural  and  morbid  structure  contributes  greatly  to  enhance 
their  value,  by  making  them  not  only  objects  of  occasional 
reference  to  the  primary  possessor,  but,  when  he  ceases  to 
exist,  they  are  handed  down,  and  perpetuate  instruction  to 
posterity. 

The  expense  of  glass  and  spirits  has  deterred  most  prac- 
titioners  from   accumulating   specimens   of  this   nature,   and 
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Iherefore  every  suggestion   designed  io  remove  the  obstacle 
is  worthj^  of  consideration. 

Dining  some  years,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  preserve 
diseased  parts,  and,  although  on  a  very  circumscribed  plan, 
it  has  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  enable  rae  to  judge  tolera- 
bly well  respecting  the  comparative  effects  of  different  pre- 
serving media. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  lay  before  the  profession  a 
few  recent  experiments  made  with  a  solution  of  the  solid  salt, 
a  purer  muriate  of  soda  than  the  salt  of  commerce.  I  shall 
detail  the  facts  as  accurately  as  I  can  ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  these  experiments  has  been  such  as  to  induce 
Eie  to  give  them  publicity,  I  neither  wish  to  excite  unwar- 
rantable expectations,  nor  to  pledge  myself  for  the  result  of 
iTiore  extended  essays.  It  is  but  equitable,  however,  to  claim 
the  usual  concession  to  fust  attempts,  especially  as  it  was 
requisite  to  deviate,  in  various  circumstances,  from  the  common^. 
methods  of  preservation. 

Last  summer,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  PWllips 
London,  Esq.  proprietor  of  the  British  solid  salt,  to  the 
Hunterian  Museum.  Whilst  viewing  that  splendid  exhibi- 
tion, Mr.  London  suggested  the  trial  of  his  salt,  which  had 
been  found  much  more  effectual  in  pickling  meat  than  other 
salt;  and  solutions  of  which,  he  had  ascertained,  would  pre- 
serve the  natural  appearance  of  fish.  He  soon  afterwards 
politely  furnished  me  with  a  quantity  for  that  purpose,  of 
which  the  dates  and  results  are  as  follow  : — 


No, 
1 


1816 

June 

18 


do. 


Time  of  Preservation. 

A   portion    of  stomach, 
from  a  young  man  poi 
soned  by  arsenic. 


A  small  hydrocele,  in- 
jected with  size  and 
vermillioD  ;  but  the 
injection  did  not  run 
v»^ell,  and  the  testicle 
was  a  little  soiled  in 
handling. 


Present  Appearance. 

The  inflamed  condition  of  the 
stomach,  and  enlargement  of 
the  mucous  glands,  the  same 
as  when  taken  from  the  body, 
but  within  about  the  last  month 
a  few  gaseous  bubbles  have 
escaped.  The  transparency  of 
the  fiuid  continues,  although  it 
is  not  perfectly  bright. 

In  good  preservation,  one  small 
bubble  now  resting  at  the  top- 
fluid  clear  and  colourless  ;•  but, 
when  agitated, a  few  very  small 
fiocculent  substances  are  seen 
in  it.  The  colour  of  the  in-< 
jection  unchanged^ 
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1816 

No. 

June 

3 

18 

4 

24 

5 

do. 

6 

do. 

,  7 

A  us:. 
20" 

8 

Sept. 
10 

Time  of  Preservation. 

A  portion  of  duodenum, 
to  shew  the  valvulae 
conniventes,  and  some 
scrofulous  mesenteric 
glands. 

Part  of  the  stomach  of  a 
young  man  poisoned 
by  opium. 


Large  portion  of  the 
heart,  to  exhibit  an 
open  and  reticulated 
foramen  ovale  in  the 
adult. 

Some  tuberculated  intes- 
tine. 

Uterus  and  appendages. 

A  portion  of  stomach 
acted  on  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  imperfectly 
injected  with  size  and 
King's  yellow. 


Present  Appearajice, 

In  excellent  preservation — tbe 
fluid  bright,  and  both  the  natu- 
ral and  morbid  appearance  of 
the  parts  well  retained. 

Fully  retains  its  morbid  charac- 
ter ^  but  some  bubbles  of  gas 
have  escaped,  and  are  entan- 
gled at  the  top  between  the  talc 
and  specimen — liquid  colour- 
less and  bright. 

In  excellent  preservation,  but 
appears  somewhat  hardened. 
The  fluid  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, although  not  so  bright 
as  some  others. 

Well  preserved. 

In  perfect  preservation — fluid 
colourless  and  transparent. 

As  perfect  and  bright  as  possi- 
ble— colour  of  the  injection 
unimpaired. 


The  eye,  in  different  states,  has  been  in  the  solution  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  these  experiaients  ;  but,  not  having 
by  me  any  proper  sized  bottles,  they  were  not  put  up.  One, 
however,  which  has  been  in  the  fluid  upwards  of  seven  months, 
to  ascertain  its  effects  on  the  vitreous  humour  and  lens,  now 
stands  before  me.  It  retains  its  natural  fi2;ure  and  consistence. 
The  niembrana  hyaloidea  is  only  aflfected  in  its  transparency 
just  enough  to  distinguish  it  from  the  circumjacent  fluid.  The 
lens  has  a  yellowish  opake  circumference,  yet  sufficiently  pene- 
trable to  exhibit  a  transparent  centre.  By  the  section  of 
another  lens,  I  find  these  parts  retain  their  usual  dissimilarity 
of  structure, — the  GZiler  being  softer,  and  the  inner  acquiring, 
by  progressive  laminae,  a  horny  density.  The  capsnle  of  the 
lens  is  exhibited  with  considerable  beauty,  and  is  uniformly 
separated  from  the  proper  membrane  of  the  lens  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  transparent  aqueous  humour.  When  the  lens  had 
been  removed,  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  retained  its 
proper  form  and  texture,  but  the  anterior  became  like  transpa- 
rent  horn.     The  eyes  were  those  of  the  calf. 
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Some  foetuses,  at  different  periods  of  conception,  have  been 
put  up;  but,  as  they  had  been  in  spirits  of  turpentine  before 
being  given  to  me  by  a  medical  friend,  they  do  not  afford  any 
legitimate  inferences,  although  well  preserved. 

An  aphrodita,  and  some  other  small  specimens,  have  been 
put  up;  and,  deducting  something  for  a  little  inattention  to 
neatness,  they  correspond,  in  genera!,  with  the  preceding. 

About  two  months  ago,  I  removed  a  pendulous  tumour  from 
the  labium  pudendi,  which,  during  the  pregnancy  of  the  lady, 
always  became  oedematous,  and  as  large  as  the  feet;  but  con- 
tracted about  one  half  after  parturition.  It  was  of  very  loose 
cellular  structure,  and,  after  remaining  about  a  week  in  the 
solution  at  saturation,  it  corrugated,  and  greatly  diminished. 
When  it  had  been  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  re-assumed 
its  first  appearance,  and  I  put  it  into  a  weak  spirit. 

Whether  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  brine  would  have 
succeeded,  I  did  not  attempt  to  ascertain. 

I  have  had  mere  fleshy  parts  in  a  covered  pan  for  some 
months,  which  continue  unchanged. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  relate  those  particulars  which  have 
appeared  necessary  preliminaries  to  success. 

The  solution  I  keep  by  me  at  saturation,  which  contains 
about  28  per  cent,  of  salt.  Mr.  London  has  obliged  me  with 
two  glass  floats,  one  of  which  rises  to  the  surface  at  saturation, 
and  indicate  s.  g.  about  1.206;  the  other  rises  at  1.160. 
These  afford  considerable  facility  in  ascertaining  the  strength. 
By  keeping  the  solution  at  its  greatest  strength,  it  can  be 
reduced  to  any  suitable  degree. 

When  I  put  up  a  preparation  in  this  solution,  I  add  some 
very  clear  v?ater,  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint. 
This  is  done  to  guard  against  crystallization ;  for,  although 
even  at  saturation  no  crystals  can  form  without  evaporations 
by  adopting  the  above  precautionary  measure,  a  greater  length 
of  time  would  be  requisite  before  inconvenience  could  result^ 
should  the  escape  of  water  not  be  completely  prevented. 

It  seems  best  not  to  macerate  the  substance  so  long  in  water 
as  is  usually  done  for  spirit ;  but,  after  having  been  in  water^ 
frequently  changed  from  one  io  three  or  four  days,  it  should 
be  placed  in  some  common  receptacle,  containing  solution  for 
some  days  or  weeks  as  may  be  most  convenient.  A  glazed 
earthen  pan  with  cover  answers  very  well.  The  specimen, 
by  retaining  some  of  the  blood,  looks  more  natural ;  and,  by 
an  earlier  removal  from  the  water,  future  decomposition  is 
more  effectually  suspended. 
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On  being  first  put  into  the  solution,  animal  matters  float; 
but,  in  twenty-four  hours  or  more,  according  to  their  nature, 
they  sink.  Where,  however,  they  have  not  sufficient  gravity, 
no  deformity  arises  from  their  suspending  small  glass  bodies. 
The  texture  of  some  animals  is  such,  that  they  will  never  sink 
unassisted ;  and,  whenever  this  happens,  threads  over  the  rim 
may  be  dispensed  with. 

One  objection  has  been  suggested  by  high  professional 
authority,  viz.  that,  in  three  years,  the  preparation  will 
shrivel. —  I  must  adopt  Bacon's  maxim,  and  say,  fiat  experi- 
mentum.  At  present,  no  approximation  to  this  state  is  visi- 
ble;  and,  if  I  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  chemical  action  of 
muriate  of  soda  on  animal  matters  when  perfectly  excluded 
from  the  atmosphere,  such  a  contraction  is  highly  improbable. 

The,  usual  method  of  closing  with  bladder  and  lead  is  ineli- 
gible, for,  when  the  bladder  becomes  saturated,  the  salt  in  time 
penetrates  the  coverings  of  the  rim,  and  crystallizes  on  the 
bottle  ;  and,  independently  of  this  exudation,  the  lead  would 
gradually  be  decomposed  by  the  solution.  I  have  tried  seve- 
ral modifications  of  this  plan,  but  all  seem  uncertain  or  trou- 
blesome. 

I  now  adopt  a  piece  of  common  window  glass,  cut  to  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  bottle,  and  fixed  either  by  resin  or  putty. 
Putty  answers  tolerably  well  where  there  are  no  threads  to 
sustain  the  specitnen,  but,  where  there  are,  they  are  liable  to 
slide  in,  or  to  act  as  siphons,  till  it  dries.  Resin  succeeds  in 
all  cases  so  well,  as  to  justify  a  decided  preference.  Having 
w^iped  the  edge  of  the  bottle  dry,  J  spread  on  it  some  melted 
resin,  softened  by  a  few  drops  of  oil,  and  lay  on  it  the  glass. 
By  holding  over  it  a  spatula  considerably  heated,  the  cement 
liquifies,  and  the  glass  fits  with  the  utmost  accujacy.  After 
smoothing  the  resin,  I  have  covered  it  in  some  instances  with 
black  varnish,  without  further  trouble  ;  but,  as  an  additional 
securitj^,  it  is  preferable  to  besmear  tlie  edge  with  some  glue, 
and  lay  over  the  top  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder. 

Persons  are  accustomed  to  lift  their  specimens  by  the  rim, 
and,  if  the  glass  have  any  angular  projections,  and  were  unpro- 
tected by  bladder,  it  might  occasionally  be  raised  ;  it  is 
proper,  therefore,  to  keep  it  a  little  within  the  circumference 
of  the  round.  The  centre  of  the  bladder  maj^  be  removed, 
so  as  to  leave  the  largest  part  of  the  top  diaphanous. 

The  description  of  manual  operations,  in  which  there  are 
several  minute  objects  for  attention,  is  apt  to  convey  an  impro- 
per idea  of  the  trouble  attending  them  ;  whatever  may  be 
inferred  from  reading  the  above,  I  am  persuaded  those  who 
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practise  It,  will  find  it  more  easy  and  neater  than  the  method 
with  half-putrid  bladders  and  lead. 

No  inconvenience  has  resulted  when  the  diameter  of  the 
glass  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches  ;  but,  at  four  or  five 
inches,  it  has  sometimes  cracked,  after  having  been  finished 
some  weeks.  Whether  this  has  arisen  from  variation  in  the 
pressure,  or  bad  quality  of  the  glass  from  not  being  well  an- 
nealed, I  am  not  satisfied.  In  two  instances,  I  have  used  the 
eye  of  the  glass,  having  its  convexity  central.  Each  of  these 
has  a  diameter  of  four  inches,  and  has  been  up  four  or  five 
months ;  one  remains  perfect,  the  other,  soon  after  being 
fixed,  cracked  about  half  an  inch  at  two  opposite  points,  but 
continues  in  statu  quo,  and  is  as  effectual  as  at  first,  nor  would 
the  cracks  probably  have  been  discovered  had  I  not  sought 
for  them.  The  convex  top,  I  think,  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  bottle. 

Where  bubbles  have  yti  appeared  in  the  specimens,  mace- 
ration had  been  continued  longer  than  is  advisable,  and  it  is 
suspected  decomposition  had  commenced  before  they  were 
put  into  the  solution. 

As  the  expense  of  this  salt  is  \QYy  trivial,  I  intended  to 
have  ascertained  whether  it  might  not  be  subservient  to  im- 
portant purposes  on  a  larger  scale,  but  circumstances  have 
hitherto  prevented.  My  design  was  to  have  procured  a  small 
adult  subject,  to  have  divided  it  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the 
important  parts  should  remain  in  their  natural  position,  and  so 
place  them  in  a  covered  tub  of  \h.Q  solution.  If  this  succeed, 
a  practitioner  might  always  have  in  his  possession  a  subject 
for  anatomical  research ;  for,  even,  should  it  harden,  macera- 
tion in  water  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  would  render  it 
sufficiently  soft  for  dissection,  and  it  might  easily  be  re-salted. 
The  proper  strength  of  the  fhiid  would  be  kept  up  without 
inconvenience,  and  almost  without  expense.  Should  evapora- 
tion happen,  the  addition  of  water  will  prevent  crystallization; 
and  if,  by  frequent  examination  and  maceration  in  water,  the 
strength  be  reduced,  only  the  addition  of  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity of  this  muriate  of  soda  would  be  needful.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  thing  more  can  be  requisite  to  ensure  success, 
than  carefully  to  keep  the  animal  substance  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  brine. 

In  the  event  of  success,  the  plan  may  be  of  incalculable 
advantage  to  country  practitioners  ;  for,  however  valuable  dry 
preparations  may  be  to  illustrate  the  vascular  system,  no  cor- 
rect knowledge  can  be  gained  of  anatomical  structure,  but  by 
observing  all  the  parts  in  their  natural  and  relative  positions. 
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The  conveyance  of  the  salt  to  any  part  of  tbe  country  would 
be  effected  with  the  utniOi?t  facility. 

Some  attention  to  the  dissecting  instruments  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  keep  them  from  being  corroded. 

Whether  the  common  muriate  of  soda  would  avail,  I  cannot 
determine  ;  but,  as  the  solid  salt  is  more  effective  in  tbe  pre- 
servation of  meat,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  its  superiority  for 
anatomical  purposes.  The  operation  by  which  it  is  distinguish- 
ed in  its  preparation  from  the  common  salt  deprives  it  totally  of 
the  muriate  of  magnesia,  which,  1  am  informed,  promotes  pu- 
trefaction. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  the  plan  is  chiefly  recommended 
for  those  to  whom  economy  is  important ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
aeems  applicable  to  some  purposes  for  which  the  volatility  of 
spirit  renders  it  unfit. 

It  did  not  concur  with  my  object,  to  sanction  these  experi- 
ments with  the  approbation  of  distinguished  characters,  yet, 
independently  of  the  personal  honour  I  feel  in  being  permitted 
to  introduce  the  name  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  permission 
derives  importance,  from  the  influence  which  he  has  long  illus- 
triously diffused  by  a  most  liberal  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  London,  and  by  a  previous  arrange- 
ment with  Sir  Joseph,  I  laid  before,  and  left  with  him,  the 
specimen  No.  1,  and  that  of  the  eye  alluded  to  above,  and 
waited  on  him  a  few  days  since  to  ascertain  the  result.  He 
said  they  had  been  shewn  to  several  eminent  anatomists  who 
resorted  thither,  and,  in  general,  the  plan  was  considered 
novel, — much  approved, — and  deemed  highly  worthy  of  an 
extended  trial.  The  specimen  of  the  eye,  he  said,  was  espe- 
cially admired. 

Great  Prescott  street,  Feb.  I,  1817. 


A  Case  of  Amjmtatlo7i,  with  some  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions on  ihe  securing  of  Arteries  with  minute  silk  Liga- 
tures, By  John  Cross,  Surgeon  at  Norwich,  Author  of 
"  Sketches  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  Paris  ;'^  late  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  &:c. 

[Prom  the  London  Medical  Repository,] 

BOVE  fifteen  months  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Lawrence 
published  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Medico-ChirurgicaJ 
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T  aiisaclions,^^  on  "  a  New  Method  of  Tying  Arteries  ;"  and 
although  the  proposal  of  so  able  and  celebrated  a  writer  must 
have  been  received  with  eagerness  and  speedily  adopted  in 
practice  by  many  surgeons,  no  additional  information  upon  the 
subject  has  since  been  offered  to  the  public.  In  the  absence 
of  communication  from  better  sources,  therefore,  I  have  found 
the  motive  for  putting  together  the  few  trials  I  have  made,  and 
begging  the  Editors  of  the  Repository,  if  they  should  think 
them  worthy  of  such  a  distinction,  to  submit  them  to  the  con- 
sideration of  its  numerous  readers. 

The  origioaiity  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  suggestion,  to  use  fine 
silk  ligatures,  and  cut  them  off  close  to  the  knot,  has  been  ques- 
tioned upon  inS!jHicieni  grounds.  He  not  only  seems  to  have 
undertaken  this  plan  without  knowing  what  was  doing  or  had 
been  done  by  military  surgeons  on  the  continent,  but  to  have 
had  a  different  view  in  the  practice  he  suggested. 

The  number  of  sick  that  were  often  crowded  into  the  same 
hospital,  and  the  excessive  fatigue  which  the  soldiers  had  pre- 
viously undergone,  contributed  to  render  the  hospital  gangrene 
very  prevalent  and  destructive  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
jate  war.  The  progress  of  this  disease  was  nearly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  wounded  surface  exposed  ;  and  whilst 
small  wounds  sometimes  escaped,  large  ones  were  almost  sure 
to  soSer.  Hence  the  military  surgeons,  who  were  the  first  in 
France  to  adopt  the  English  plan  of  uniting  stumps  by  the  first 
intention,  derived  an  additional  motive  for  recommending  it. 
Immediate  union  after  amputation,  diminished  the  frequency  of 
hospital  gangrene,  but  did  not  altogether  prevent  i(,  the  liga- 
tures keeping  nj}  a  suppurating  surface,  which  communicated 
with  the  external  air.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  liga- 
tures were  cut  off  close  to  the  knot,  and  the  stump  accurately 
closed  ;  and  as  often  as  complete  union  took  place,  the  patient 
was  secured  from  the  contagious  disease. f 

Most  new  things  originate  in  some  suggestion  from  existing 
circumstances.  Whether  the  military  surgeons  of  France  or 
England  were  the  first  who  cut  the  ligatures  short,  I  am  unable 
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t  "  Ponr  ^viter  cet  inconvenient,"  says  M.  Delpech,  "nous  avons  pris 
le  parti  de  ne  plus  reserrer  des  bouts  de  ligature,  et  de  couper  les  tils 
centre  le  nceud,  afin  de  n'avoir  plus  d 'interposition,  etde  pouvoir  faire  une 
reunion  exacte  et  complete.  Des  lors  n'ayant  plus  de  plaie  exterieure, 
nous  n'avons  plus  eu  de  pourfiture  a  la  suite  des  amputations. ""w—ilfcmoir* 
sur  la  Pourriiure  d'Hopital,  par  J.  Delpecb,  p,  29. 
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to  determine  ;  but  the  former  seem  to  have  tried  it  to  the  greater 
extent.  Those  who  have  noticed  it  in  their  writings,  say  nothing 
of  the  kind  of  ligature  employed,  from  which  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  they  use  those  of  the  common  size  ;  and  although 
they  probably  never  dreamt  that  the  ligatures  thus  buried  would 
be  absorbed,  or  remain  quiet  in  the  stump  for  life,  they  were 
justified  in  leaving  them  to  their  fate,  with  the  hope  of  obviating 
one  of  the  worst  complication  of  wounds  with  which  the  mili- 
tary surgeon  has  to  contend. 

The  ligatures  were  afterwards  cut  short  by  many  surgeons 
in  the  army,  without  reference  to  the  occasions  that  first  ren- 
dered the  practice  advisable.  When,  however,  there  was  no 
contagious  disease  to  be  prevented,  the  advantages  gained  were 
so  small  as  to  be  easily  outweighed  by  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences that  sometimes  followed  ;  and  an  excellent  modern 
writer  on  Military  Surgery  has  given  his  testiuiony  decidedly 
to  this  effect :  when  the  short  ligatures  have  been  buried  in  a 
stump,  "  I  have  seen,""^  he  says,  "  some  ill  looking  abscesses 
formed  by  them,  and  I  suspect  some  disagreeable  consequences 
will  occasionally  ensue,  if  this  practice  be  continued." 

It  is  so  well  known  that  a  stump  will  unite  over  a  ligature 
of  the  common  size,  that  the  teacher  has  to  direct  the  young 
surgeon  to  be  careful  in  bringing  all  the  threads  out  of  the 
wound,  lest  such  an  occurrence  should  take  place,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  mischief.  I  have  seen  suppuration  and 
breaking  out  of  a  stump  six  months  after  amputation  of  the 
fore-arm,  and  a  ligature  an  inch  long  discharged,  which  had 
been  overlooked  in  the  closing  of  the  wound,  and  buried  under 
the  integuments  ;  and  the  blunders  of  operators  have,  no  doubt, 
given  many  others  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  same 
fact. 

The  use  of  ligatures  of  the  finest  silk,  cut  off  close  to  the 
knot,  is  not  proposed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  to  guard  against  any 
prevalent  and  destructive  disease,  but  to  obtain  a  more  speedy 
and  complete  union  of  wounds  after  operations,  and  to  diminish 
the  chance  of  haemorrhage,  by  avoiding  the  irritation  which 
large  ligatures  excite;  and  the  statement  which  he  detailed  of 
his  experience,  gave  me  so  much  confidence  in  the  safety 
of  the  practice,  that  I  was  induced,  without  previously  making 
any  experiments  on  animals,  to  try  it,  soon  after  that  gentle- 
man's paper  came  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  following  case  of 
amputation. 


*  Guthrie  on  Gunshot  JVounds,  p.  94. 
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M.  E.,  a  young  woman,  with  engaging  features  and  smallj 
well  proportioned  body,  aged  23  years,  was  seized  with  violent 
pain  of  her  right  knee,  t^o  years  before,  when  in  bed,  and  was 
soon  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  swelling.  The  disease,  from 
this  beginning,  went  on  progressively  ;  the  particulars  of  its 
history  I  do  not  know,  nor  would  they,  collected  from  report, 
be  of  much  value.  Fomentations,  blisters,  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment, had  been  used  at  different  times,  previous  to  the  occur- 
rence  of  suppuration.  During  the  last  four  or  five  monihSj 
she  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  a 
most  respectable  surgeon,  who  had  evacuated  abscesses  around 
the  joint,  and  kept  open  issues  on  each  side  of  it  for  many 
weeks. 

I  visited  this  patient  on  the  26th  of  January,  1816  ;  her  suf- 
fering and  the  state  of  the  diseased  joint  were  such  as  called 
for  the  operation  I  went  to  perform.  Her  easiest  posture  was 
on  the  back,  with  the  thigh  drawn  up  towards  the  abdomen, 
the  affected  knee  being  permanently  bent  to  a  very  acute 
angle,  and  the  slightest  attempts  to  alter  the  angle  of  flexure 
causing  excruciating  pain.  I'he  issues  had  been  healed  ;  there 
w-ere  two  sinuses  discharging  ill-conditioned  matter.  Above 
the  patella,  was  a  swelling,  extending  three  inches  up  the  fore- 
part of  the  thigh,  and  bulging  out  on  each  side  of  the  tendon 
of  the  rectus  femoris  muscle,  which  seemed  to  contain  a  fluid. 
The  thigh  was  wasted  so  as  to  give  the  knee  an  appearance  of 
being  greatly  enlarged.  The  patient's  health  had  not  suffered 
seriously,  so  as  to  make  the  performance  of  amputation  of  ur- 
gent necessity  ;  but  she  was  tired  of  long  protracted  suffering, 
and  had  firmly  made  up  her  mind  to  the  only  means  which,  in 
such  a  state  of  disease,  could  afford  her  permanent  relief. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  particular  steps  of  the  ope- 
ration. In  making  the  circular  incision  of  the  integuments,  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  bringing  my  hand  underneath,  in  conse- 
quence of  (he  acute  angle  which  the  leg  made  with  the  thigh  ; 
and  this  compelled  me  to  cut  higher  than  otherwise  was  abso- 
lutely requisite.  All  the  parts  cut  through  were  in  a  healthy 
state,  the  incision  being  some  way  above  the  swelling  on  the 
forepart  of  the;  thigh.  I  had  with  me  some  of  the  smallest 
dentist*3  silk  that  I  could  procure,  yet  of  such  strength  that  I 
could  hardlj  break  it  by  pulling  with  ray  hands,  on  account  of 
its  cutting  into  my  fingers  ;  with  this  I  tied  the  main  artery, 
(pulled  out  with  the  forceps  so  as  to  be  free  from  all  surround- 
ing parts,)  and  immediately  cut  the  thread  off  close  to  the  knot. 
The  tourniquet  was  then  joosened,  and  five  or  six  smaller  vessels 
tied,  being  taken  up  with  the  forceps  and  separated  as  much 
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as  possible  frora  surrounding  soft  parts.  Upon  some  of  these 
I  only  put  one,  upon  the  rest  two,  of  the  three  twists  which 
composed  the  silk  with  which  the  main  aiterj  was  tied.  I 
found  an  inconvenience  from  having  cut  off  the  first  thread 
close  to  the  knot  immediately  after  applying  it ;  in  looking  for 
other  vessels  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  the  ligature  ah'eady 
applied  was  situated  ;  and,  had  it  been  on  a  smaller  vessel, 
there  might  have  been  danger  of  my  pulling  it  off  with  the  for- 
ceps in  searching  for  other  vessels,  as  the  stump  was  very 
little  disposed  to  bleed.  I  therefore  consider  it  a  useful  cau- 
tion not  to  cut  off  any  of  the  threads  close  to  the  knots,  until 
all  thevessels  requiring  it  are  tied.  I  observed  this  rule  with 
respect  to  the  smaller  ligature  ;  when  I  had  cut  these  off,  I 
brought  the  skin  accurately  together  by  strips  of  plaster, 
leaving  a  small  space  between  each  strip,  and  put  on  a  very 
light  covering  of  linen.  After  I  had  applied  one  or  two  strips 
of  plaster,  I  pressed  out  several  bubbles  of  air  from  under  the 
skin,  which,  if  left,  would  have  done  much  mischief,  increasing 
suppuration,  and  preventing  adhesion  by  keeping  the  surfaces 
of  the  wound  frora  being  in  contact.  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  be  thus  careful  in  dislodging  every  particle  of 
air  in  closing  the  stump  ;  the  air  is  aiost  likely  to  lodge  where 
the  integuments  are  abundant. 

On  the  morning  after  the  operation,  the  stump  was  easy  and 
cool,  and  the  dressings  scarcely  soiled  with  the  discharge. 
On  account  of  her  residence  being  at  a  great  distance  from 
Norwich,  I  did  not  see  the  patient  again  ;  and  the  first  report 
I  received  from  the  surs^eon  who  continued  to  attend  her,  was 
not  very  flattering,  a  considerable  quantity  of  unhealthy  mat- 
ter having  escaped  on  taking  off  the  dressings  on  the  fourth 
day,  and  vesications  having  formed  on  the  face  of  the  stump. 
The  reply  which  I  made  to  this  report  will  give  some  notion  of 
it :— "  As  you  seem  to  despond  of  our  patient,  I  must  do  so 
too;  but  I  confess  you  have  not  furnished  me  with  all  the 
grounds  of  such  an  opinion,  unless  I  consider  her  being  "  pla- 
cid and  willing  to  die"  as  bad  signs  ;  for  people  are  rarely  will- 
ing to  die,  until  they  think  there  is  no  longer  any  chance  for 
their  living.  The  i3ad  signs  must  be  drawn  from  the  pulse, 
the  spirits,  and  the  appetite ;  and  if,  in  these  respects  (about 
which  you  have  told  me  very  little)  there  be  nothing  very  un- 
favourable, I  cannot  think  that  matter  forming,  and  a  stump 
not  uniting  immediately,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  at  once  de- 
sponding. If  the  integuments  of  the  stump  be  flabby  and  in- 
active, it  should,  perhaps,  rather  be  kept  warm,  and  action 
promoted.     At  any  rate  do  not  let  the  patient  sink  for  want  of 
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the  strength  being  supported  by  good  broth,  bark,  and  cordials 
if  required  ;  and,  as  malter  must  form,  leave  a  free  opening  for 
the  discharge  of  it." 

On  the  eighth  day  after  the  operation,  I  again  heard  of  the 
patient.  Her  health  had  been  improved  by  bark  and  nourish- 
ing diet ;  and  cold  applications,  aided  by  the  fan  and  bellows, 
had  been  found  necessary  for  conducting  off  heat  from  the 
stump.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  there  was  only  a  quill-hole 
opening  oo  ihe  face  of  the  sluoip,  discharging  matter  ;  the  rest 
of  the  stump  being  very  neatly  united. 

Six  weeks  passed  away  before  the  stump  was  quite  healed  ; 
and  during  the  four  or  five  succeeding  months,  small  collections 
of  matter  were  repeatedly  foraied,  and  discharged;  the  patient 
being,  however,  able  to  go  about  well,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
artificial  leg.  In  January  last,  twelve  months  after  the  opera- 
tion, I  learnt  that  the  stump  continued  to  be  soundly  healed. 
None  of  the  ligatures  left  on  the  arteries  were  found  in  the  dis- 
charge from  the  stump  ;  but  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  argu- 
ment that  they  were  not  discharged,  as  the  researches  for  them 
were  slight,  and  the  secretion  of  matter  very  abundant. 

A  short  account  of  the  appearances  found  on  dissection  of 
the  amputated  limb,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  prolong  this  paper  to 
a  tedious  length. 

The  external  openings,  which  had  formed  at  different  times 
for  the  evacuation  of  matter  communicated  with  large  cavities 
on  the  inner  and  posterior  parts  of  the  knee,  estending  halfway 
down  the  leg,  above  the  fascia  enveloping  the  muscles.  The 
swelling  above  the  patella,  which  was  supposed  to  contain  mat- 
ter, consisted  of  a  semi-transparent  gelatinous  mass,  streaked 
with  white  opake  lines,  into  w^hich  the  synovial  membrane  at 
that  part  had  been  converted.  This  mass,  in  some  parts  two 
inches  in  thickness,  formed  convex  prominences,  on  each  side 
the  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle,  which  were  covered  thinly  by 
the  expanded  vastus  internus  and  vastus  externus  muscles. 
The  synovial  membrane  on  all  sides  was  diseased,  in  some  parts 
being  firmer  and  less  gelatinous  than  just  mentioned  ;  in  other 
parts  of  a  light  brown  appearance  ;  in  others  ulcerated  through, 
forming  communications  between  the  superficial  abscesses  first 
described,  and  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The  semilunar  carti- 
lages and  their  ligaments  were  entirely  gone  ;  the  corresponding 
surfaces  of  the  tibia,  femur,  and  patella,  were  denuded  and 
rough.  The  parts  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  these  bones, 
which  were  still  covered  with  cartilage,  had  it  very  slightly 
adhering  to  them,  and  no  synovial  membrane  upon  them. 
There  was  no  pus  accumulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  but 
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its  surfaces  were  bedewed  with  a  brownish  discharge,  like  what 
used  to  flow  from  the  external  openings.  The  head  of  the 
tibia  was  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  the  scalpel,  but  none  of 
the  bones  were  enlarged.  The  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments 
were  healthy.  The  fixt  and  bended  position  of  the  limb 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles,  and 
not  to  the  diseased  structure  preventing  the  motion  of  the 
joint ;  for,  after  the  diseased  mass  was  taken  away,  the  joint 
still  remained  fixed  until  the  flexor  muscles  were  cut  through. 
The  diseased  mass,  as  it  has  appeared  to  me,  from  this  as  well 
as  other  instances,  limits  flexion  and  extension,  biit  never  goes 
so  far  as  to  fix  the  joint  completely.  There  was  much  fat 
around  the  joint. 

This  is  rather  a  striking  example  of  the  disease  described 
by  Mr.  Brodie,  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  under  the  title  of  a  Morbid  Change 
of  Structure  of  the  Synovial  Membrane.  Like  other  morbid 
structures,  it  tends,  after  having  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  go  into  ulceration  ;  and  this  process,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
commences  generally  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  diseased  mass, 
and  proceeds  inwards  towards  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  The 
superficial  abscesses,  which  form  before  the  joint  becomes 
exposed,  come  in  aid  of  this  opinion ;  and  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  ulceration  on  the  external  surface  of  this  morbid  structure, 
without  its  extending  deep  into  it.^ 

The  use  of  the  minute  silk  ligatures  requires  dexterity,  and 
is  attended  with  ditficulties  that  amount  to  strong  objections  in 


*  I  have  seen  only  one  instance  of  this  disease  in  the  elbow  joint. 
Amputation  was  performed  at  an  advanced  period  ;  the  diseased  structure 
projected  like  a  fungus  over  the  edges  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the 
joint,  which  were  ulcerated  and  rough  ;  and  superficial  abscesses  com- 
municated with  the  cavity  of  the  joint  by  ulcerated  holes  through  the 
diseased  mass. — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gliedschivamm,  or  Fungus  Articuli 
of  German  writers,  refers  to  this  disease.  Bottcher,  following  the  account 
first  given  byBrambilla,  describes  the  disease  as  "increasing  slowly,  free 
from  pain  at  the  commencement,  elastic  to  partial  pressure  like  a  sponge  ; 
and  when  there  is  much  deep-seated  pain,  it  indicates  that  the  disease 
is  complicated  with  suppuration  and  caries."  The  disease  was  consid- 
ered to  originate  in  the  appendages  and  cellular  substance  around  the 
joint,  the  anatomy  and  structure  of  the  synovial  membrane  being  at  that 
time  little  understood.  The  morbid  growth  is  certainly  not  long  confined 
to  the  synovial  membrane,  but  involves  the  neighbouring  parts  and  con- 
verts them  to  its  own  nature ;  for  after  injecting  a  limb  which  bad  been 
removed  on  account  of  this  disease,  I  have  found  the  superior  articular 
arteries,  passing  through  the  midst  of  the  morbid  and  gelatinous  mass, 
to  reach  their  usual  distribution. — (See  Bottcher,  Krankheiten  der  Kncchen, 
Knorpel,  and  Sehnen,    Band,  3,  S.  225,) 
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the  hands  of  many  who  have  to  perform  operalions.  The 
vessel  ought  to  be  drawn  out  clean  from  ali  the  suri'ounding 
parts,  which  is  not  always  very  practicable  ;  and  it  may  even 
be  necessary,  when  there  is  a  rapid  oozing  of  blood  from  any 
spot,  to  use  the  tenaculum,  and  take  up  some  of  the  soft  parts 
with  the  vessel  ;  in  which  case,  to  cut  the  ends  ofi' close  to  the 
knot,  with  a  view  of  leaving  the  ligature  to  be  buried  in  the 
stump,  would  be  objectionable,  however  small  the  ligature  em- 
ployed. The  experimentalist,  who  feeis  more  than  a  common 
interest  in  the  result  of  his  trials,  may  give  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion that  will  obviate  all  lesser  evils  ;  but  in  estimating  a  prac- 
tice that  is  proposed  for  general  adoption,  we  must  calculate 
upon  no  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  attention  and  dexterity 
in  the  operator.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  surgeon,  who  has 
not  a  microscopic  eye,  will  be  longer  occupied  in  applying  the 
minute  than  the  common  ligature  ;  the  patient  will  be  kept 
longer  on  the  table,  and  the  stump  exposed  for  a  longer  time. 
Convinced  of  these  points,  I  was  desirous  of  prosecuting  some 
experiments  which  might  contribute  to  ascertain  the  advan- 
tages of  the  practice  in  question ;  an  undertaking  in  which 
there  was  no  great  presumption,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  had  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  his  inquiries  to  make 
up  his  mind  upon  the  subject. 

Experiment  1st. — I  exposed  the  right"^  carotid  artery  of  a 
large  rough  coated  water  dog,  and  tied  it  with  very  fine  Indian 
silk,  which  I  could  just  pull  tight  enough,  without  danger  of 
breaking  it,  to  compress  the  artery.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight,  t  put  a  single  ligature  of  the  same  kind  on  the  left 
carotid.  The  wounds  from  both  operations  healed  quickly. 
The  dog  continued  healthy,  and  became  fat.  Seven  weeks 
from  the  first  operation  he  was  killed  and  injected.  The  injec- 
tion was  continuous  throughout  the  whole  of  the  right  carotid, 
but  the  vessel  was  contracted  at  one  part  to  half  its  former 
diameter,  the  ligature  haying  only  been  drawn  tight  enough  to 
compress,  without  obliterating  the  vessel.  I  found  the  ligature 
surrounding  this  contracted  part  of  the  vessel,  buried  in,  and 
every  where  in  close  contact  with  a  substance  more  dense  than 
the  arterial  coats  ;  I  only  detected  it  by  very  careful  dissection, 


*  I  preferred  the  carotid,  because  it  is  situated  so  much  deeper  than 
the  arteries  of  the  extremities.  The  coats  of  the  vessel  were  dissected 
clean  before  the  ligature  was  applied,  and  the  threads  were  always  cut 
«ff  close  to  the  knot.  In  the  instances  in  which  dentist's  silk  was  used, 
it  had  been  preyiously  washed. 
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and  the  help  of  a  magnifying  glass.  The  knot  v/as  perfect,  and 
the  whole  circle  of  the  ligature  entire.  The  left  carotid  pre- 
sented very  different  appearances  ;  two  inches  of  it  were  obli- 
terated, and  converted  into  a  dense  cord,  w^hich  was  swollen 
out  a  little  at  one  part  to  the  size  of  a  coriander  seed  ;  and 
here  I  found  the  ligature,  surrounded  by  a  firm  and  almost 
ligamentous  substance. 

From  their  situation,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
ligatures  would  have  remained  during  the  life  of  the  aniaial. 
The  history  of  extraneous  bodies  in  the  living  system  aflbrds 
juothing  in  favour  of  a  contrary  supposition.  Extraneous  sub- 
stances, after  lying  a  long  time  buried  and  concealed,  liave 
excited  suppuration,  and  made  their  way  out  of  the  body  ;  but 
they  have  been  weighty;  and  on  this  or  some  other  account, 
have  gradually  changed  their  situation,  until,  coming  near  the 
surface,  they  have  excited  irritation,  and  given  rise  to  a  pro- 
cess which  has  enabled  them  to  be  discharged.  Supposing 
these  ligatures  would  cause  suppuration,  and  be  discharged 
externally,  when  brought  near  the  surface  of  the  body,  their 
weight  is  not  sufficient  to  change  their  place,  and  bring  them 
into  such  a  situation  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  process  hy  which 
they  are  likely,  as  far  as  I  can  conjecture,  to  be  transferred 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  when  once  surrounded  by  a 
firm  ligamentous  structure. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  the  difference  between 
applying  a  ligature  to  the  continued  trunk  of  an  artery,  and  to 
the  extremities  of  vessels  exposed  by  operations.  Tn  the  latter 
case,  a  portion  of  the  vessel  becomes  nearly  insulated,  and  the 
sloughing  of  this  may  involve  the  fate  of  the  ligature.  In  sub- 
sequent experiments,  I  endeavoured  to  profit  by  this  observa- 
tion. 

Experiment  2d. — I  tied  the  right  carotid  artery  of  a  thin 
small  dog  with  one  of  the  three  threads  which  compose  the 
smallest  dentist's  silk.  1  piit  on  two  ligatures,  at  the  distance 
of  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  and  divided  the  vessel  between 
them,  tn  forty-eight  hours  the  wound  was  soundly  united, 
and  I  therefore  took  out  the  three  stitches  with  which  the 
wound  had  been  brought  together,  lest,  by  remaining,  they 
should  cause  the  wound  to  burst  open  again.*     The  left  caro- 


*  This  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Iwunan  subject.  Whenever 
sutures  are  used,  they  loosen  themselves  by  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
can  do  no  good  by  remaining  longer,  but  very  often  do  harm,  by  causing 
iuflammation,  and  re-opening  of  the  wound. 
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tid  was  tied,  three  weeks  afterwards,  with  a  single  ligature  of 
the  same  size ;  the  animal  tore  the  wound  open,  and  it  was  not 
united  until  ten  or  twelve  days.  Six  weeks  from  the  first  ope« 
ration,  the  aoimal  was  killed  and  injected*.  The  two  ends  left 
bj  the  division  of  the  right  carotid  were  an  inch  distant  from 
each  other.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  vessel,  there  was  a 
swelling  bigger  than  a  pea,  which  proved  to  be  a  cavity  filled 
w^ith  malter;  and,  on  puncturing  it,  the  matter  escaped^  and 
with  it  one  of  the  ligatures.  I  did  not  find  the  ligature  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  other  end  of  this  vessel.  The  left 
carotid  was  impervious  for  the  fourth  of  an  inch.  The  parts 
were  all  sound,  and  no  ligature  to  be  detected  ;  it  had  probably 
escaped  by  the  external  wound,  which  was  so  long  before  it 
healed. 

Experiment  3d. — I  put  a  single  ligature  of  the  smallest 
dentist's  silk  oa  the  left  carotid  of  an  ass.  On  the  same  dayj 
my  friend,  Mr.  Stevenson,  put  two  similar  ligatures  on  the 
right  carotid,  and  divided  the  vessel  between  them.  The 
wounds  suppurated,  and  much  matter  was  discharged,  in 
which  the  slough  of  one  end  of  the  right  carotid  was  observed^ 
On  the  sixteenth  day  from  the  operation,  this  animal  was 
attacked  with  tetanus,  and  died  on  the  twenty-sistha  Neither 
of  the  wounds  had  completely  healed.  On  dissection,  I  found 
the  three  ligatures  under  different  circumstances.  On  the  right 
side,  there  was  a  purulent  cavity  down  to  the  ends  of  the  divided 
vessel,  which  were  an  inch  and  a  half  asunder,  and  both  liga* 
tures  were  found  in  the  matter  contained  here,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  artery.  There  was  also  the  slough  of  one  end 
of  the  divided  artery,  imbedded  in  matter,  and  unconnected 
with  the  ligature.  On  the  left  side,  there  was  a  cavity  of  pus 
at  the  part  where  the  vessel  was  tied,  and  the  ligature  was  firm 
upon  the  artery,  not  however  covered  over  with  any  healthy 
living  structure,  but  in  contact  with  matter. 

Experiment  4th. — A  dog  was  kept  four  months  after  the 
application  of  very  minute  silk  ligatures  to  each  carotid  artery. 
Both  arteries  were  obliterated,  the  parts  all  sound,  but  no  liga- 
tures could  be  detected  by  the  most  careful  examination.  The 
probable  explanation  is,  that  the  ligatures  had  escaped  unob= 
served  before  the  wounds  closed,  as  these  did  not  unite  by  the 
first  intention.  The  results  of  other  experiments  render  it 
quite  unlikely  that  they  were  absorbed. 

Experiment  5th. — Two  ligatures  of  small  Dutch  twine  were 
put  on  the  left,  and  one  on  the  right  carotid  of  a  dog,  the  ends 
being  cut  off  close  to  the  knot.     On  dissection,  seven  weekg 
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afterwards,  I  found  each  of  the  ligatures  in  a  small  bed  of  mat- 
ter, of  the  size  of  a  pea,  near  the  vessel  to  which  it  had  been 
applied. 

Experiment  6th. — I  tied  the  right  carotid  of  a  young  dog 
firmly  with  one  of  the  three  threads  which  compose  the  smallest 
dentist's  silk.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  I  tied  the  left  carotid 
with  two  ligatures  of  the  same  size,  and  divided  the  vessel 
between  them.  Both  wounds  healed  quickly  and  remained 
healed.  The  dog  was  killed  at  the  end  of  thirty  weeks,  and 
successfully  injected.  On  the  right  side,  I  found  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  of  the  artery  obliterated,  and  the  ligature 
unconnected  with  it,  being  buried  in  a  small  quantity  of  brown- 
ish matter.  On  the  left  side  I  met  with  a  similar  abscess,  of 
the  size  of  a  pea  ;  and  in  the  matter  which  it  contained  I  found 
both  the  ligatures  which  had  been  applied  to  the  artery  pre- 
cisely twenty-seven  weeks  before.  The  ends  of  (he  divided 
vessel  had  contracted  so  as  to  be  above  an  inch  and  a  half 
apart ;  hence  it  seems  that  these  ligatures  must,  at  one  time, 
have  been  contained  in  separate  abscesses,  which  had  approxi- 
mated until  they  coalesced.^' 

On  both  sides,  I  found  a  small  vessel  or  two  proceeding 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  artery,  as  if  nature 
had  begun  the  work  of  forming  a  substitute  for  the  part  obli- 
terated, in  the  way  described  by  Dr.  Parry.  This  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  have  seen  this  process  taking  place,  proba- 
bly because  I  have  not  examined  the  parts  at  a  sufficiently  re- 
mote period  from  the  obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  ligature. 
These  communicating  branches  were  not  above  one-fortietb  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  enlargement  seems  to  be  a  very 
slow  and  gradual  process  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  go  on  after  having  once  commenced,  until  the  motive  for 
this  enlargement  no  longer  exists,  the  blood  taking  the  most 
direct  course  to  the  parts  to  be  supplied  with  it. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  detailed,  have,  in  some  re- 
spects, afforded  different  results  from  those  which  Mr.  Law- 
rence made,  and  lead  to  the  following  conclusions,  which  are 
not  very  favourable  to  the  employment  of  the  minute  silk  liga- 
tures after  operations. 

1st.  If  the  wounds  do  not  unite  by  the  first  intention,  the 
ligatures  may  escape  with  the  discharge,  without  any  inconve- 
nience. 


*  This  may  help  to  explain  why  I  failed  to  find  one  of  the  ligatures 
applied  to  the  right  carotid  in  Experiment  2d,  where  the  wound  healed 
too  quickly  for  it  to  have  escaped. 
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2d.  If  common  ligatures  of  twine  are  cut  short,  the  wound 
maj  unite  over  them,  and  thej  may  be  found  in  abscesses  after 
an  interval  of  many  weeks. 

3d.  If  the  finest  dentist's  silk  be  employed  in  the  same 
way,  the  wound  uniting  over  it,  the  ligature  may  be  detached 
from  the  vessel,  and  remain  buried  in  an  abscess,  where  it  will 
be  found  at  different  periods,  from  one  to  seven  months  ;  and 
this  may  happen,  whether  the  vessel  be  firmly  compressed  with 
a  single  ligature,  or  divided  between  two  ligatures,  so  as  to 
imitate  the  circumstances  under  which  vessels  are  tied  after 
operations. 

4th.  If  Indian  silk,  fine  as  a  hair,  be  put  round  a  vessel,  so 
as  to  diminish  its  diameter,  or  to  effect  its  obliteration,  by  just 
compressing  its  sides  together,  it  may  remain  in  this  situation 
without  exciting  abscess,  or  producing  any  inconvenience. 
The  ligature  may  be  thus  applied  to  compress  an  artery  for  the 
cure  of  aneurism  ;  but  not  to  secure  vessels  divided  by  opera- 
tions. If  a  thin  ligature  be  drawn  sufficiently  tight  upon  a 
vessel  on  the  face  of  a  stump  to  be  secure,  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  extremity  of  the  vessel,  which  becomes  insulated,  as 
it  were,  must  die.  How  often  do  we  see  this  slough  of  the 
main  artery  of  the  thigh  come  aw-ay  with  the  ligature  I 

Mr.  Guthrie   considers    that   cutting    the   common    ligature 
close  to  the  knot  is  a  valuable  improvement  in  all  cases,  that 
will  not  unite   by  the  first  intention,   which   is  following  the 
practice  with  a  view  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  its  advo= 
cates  ;  and  I  should  almost  have  been  tempted  to"^y  as  much 
of  the  minute  silk  ligatures,  had  they  not  been  recommended 
by  a  high  authority.     To  heal  a  wound  so  quickly  that  these 
ligatures  become  buried,  seems,  however,  no  desirable  object; 
since   they   frequently,    if   not    always,   excite   abscess  when 
applied  to  the  deeply  seated  carotid  of  an  animal  possessed  of 
a  system  much   more  capable  than   the  human    of  resisting 
violence  and  repairing  injury.     The  minute  silk  ligatures  seem 
to  secure  well  the  vessels  to  which  they  are  applied ;  and  so 
do  common  ligatures  of  silk  or  twine ;  hemorrhage  from  the 
vessels  which  have  been  tied  being  a  rare  occurrence  in  a 
healthy  wound.      The   minute   ligatures,    when    firmly   tied, 
separat6  quickly,  and  pass  away  with  the  discharge;  the  com- 
mon ligature,  tied  tight,  also  separates  quickly,  and  might  be 
removed  much  sooner  than  generally  happens,  were  it  not  for 
the  unfounded  fears   of  the  surgeon.     The  end  of  a  ligature 
sometimes  rises  half  an  inch  further  out  of  the  wound  than  at 
the  preceding  dressing,  but  resistance  is  felt  because  the  gra- 
Bulations  have  grown  so  as  to  form  an  isthmus  too  narrow  for 
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the  knot  to  pass.  Where  this  change  has  taken  place,  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  bringing  the  ligature  awajj 
as  it  is  already  at  a  distance  from  the  artery  to  which  it  bad 
been  applied. 

Ought  the  surgeon  readily  to  give  up  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  all  the  ligatures,  particularly  the  one  from  the  main 
artery,  are  away  ?  Have  the  minute  short  ligatures  any  other 
advantages  than  that  of  avoiding  the  irritation  of  threads  bang- 
ing out  of  thew^ound?  Are  there  not  sufficient  objections  to 
their  being  employed  generally  in  practice,  however  applicable 
to  particular  cases?  May  not  the  surgeon,  who  is  less  frequently 
engaged  in  operating,  include  with  the  artery  a  neighbouring 
nerve  ? 

I  conclude  with  these  queries,  under  the  hope  that  those 
surgeons,  who  have  been  captivated  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  inge- 
nious proposal,  may  answer  them  by  giving  publicity  to  their 
experience  upon  the  subject, 


A  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
By  Stephen  Elliott.  Charleston,  *S'.  C  J.  Hoff^ 
1816—17,      Fo/.  L  ^'o.s.  1,  2,  and  3. 

"E  have  received  (he  three  first  numbers  of  this  works 
modestly  denominated  a  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  but  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  thorough  and  elaborate  works  je\  published  on 
the  Botany  of  North  America.  The  extent  of  latitudes,  and 
variety  of  country  embraced  by  the  United  States,  renders 
them  capable  of  supporting  vegetables  of  the  most  numerous 
and  diversified  habits.  Many  plants  of  the  torrid  zone  flourish 
in  the  long  summers  of  Orleans  and  Georgia,  while  natives  of 
Siberia  and  Labrador  are  found  upon  the  mountains  of  New 
England.  Our  soil  naturally  divides  itself  into  a  number  of 
regions,  exhibiting  very  distinct  Floras,  and  characterized  by 
strong  peculiarities  in  their  vegetation.  A  description  of  the 
vegetables,  contained  in  any  one  of  those,  is  interesting  from 
its  local  character,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affords  sufficient 
employment  for  the  eye  and  pen  of  any  individual.  The 
labours  of  botanists  may  be  much  more  beneficially  employed, 
in  faithfully  delineating  the  plants  of  a  limited  district,  than  in 
superficially  passing  over  the  whole  productions  of  a  widely 
extended  continent.  The  efficacy  of  this  plan  may  be  seen 
in  Europe,  where  every  country  has  its  particular  Flora,  though 
many  of  them  are  not  larger  than  our  individual  states.  The 
consequence  is,  that  their  plants  are  minutely  and  accurately 
described,  and  far  less  subject  to  be  mistaken  than  ours. 

We  have  had  two  successive  Floras  of  North  America, 
although  no  one  has  thought  of  embodying  the  plants  of 
Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  Michaux  and  Pursh  have  rapidly 
surveyed  our  continent,  and  made  their  reports  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  species  ;  yet  many  of  these  are  accompanied  with  such 
short  and  hasty  descriptions,  that  the  inquirer  is  occasionally 
left  in  the  same  doubt^  as  ff  they  had  not  written.     It  will  not 
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be  until  works  like  that  of  Mr.  Elliott  have  appeared  in  the 
different  sections  of  our  country,  that  botany  can  be  considered 
as  having  advanced  toward  perfection  among  us. 

This  work  is  rich  in  the  number  of  its  plants,  and  very 
satisfactory  in  their  descriptions.  It  comprises,  as  is  usual, 
the  generic  and  specific  characters,  which  are  given  both  in 
Latin  and  English.  After  this  follows  a  particular  and  full 
length  description  of  the  plant  by  the  author,  evidently  made 
with  much  care  and  attention.  The  habitats  and  times  of 
flowering  are  added,  with  occasional  remarks  on  the  properties 
of  curious  and  useful  species.  The  observations,  on  the 
medicinal  properties  of  various  plants,  are  made  by  Dr.  Mac- 
bride,  a  gentleman  to  whose  botanical  and  medical  skill  we  are 
happy  to  bear  testimony. 

Mr.  Elliott's  work  is  peculiarly  rich  in  grasses.  Upon  this 
difficult  and  interesting  tribe,  he  has  laboured  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  has  occupied  the  principal  part  of  his  first  number 
with  delineations  of  his  numerous  species.  The  three  num- 
bers now  published,  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  class  pentan- 
dria.  The  completion  of  the  work  will  form  an  important 
acquisition  to  science,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  botanist^5,  especially  in  that  part  of  the  union  which 
it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of 
the  book,  we  extract  an  article  on  the  Iporaoea  raacrorhiza  of 
Michaux,  which  has  been  supposed  bv  Pursh  to  be  the  con- 
volvulus  jalapa  of  Linnaeus.  Mr.  Elliott  calls  it  convolvulus 
macrorhizus : 


Leaves  cordate,  simple  and 
lobed,  much  wrinkled,  pube- 
scent underneath ;  peduncles 
1 — 5  flowered. 


''C.  foliis  cordatis,  simplici- 
bus  lobatisque,  rugosissimis, 
subtus  pubescentibus ;  pedun- 
culis  1 — 5  floris.     E. 

"Iporaoea  macrorhiza,  Mich.  1.  p.  141. 

"C.  Jalapa?   Sp.  pi.  1.  p.  860. 

"Ipomcea  Jalapa,  Pursh,  1.  p.  146. 

"  Root  perennial,  somewhat  fusiform,  very  large,  weighing 
when  old  from  40  to  50  pounds,  white,  farinaceous,  insipid. 
Stem  twining  around  shrubs  and  fences,  slightly  angled,  pube- 
scent. The  young  leaves  acute,  and  tomentose  on  the  under 
surface,  the  old  leaves  frequently  obtuse,  and  slightly  muricate ; 
petioles  1 — 2  inches  long.  Peduncles  about  3  inches  long, 
1 — 5  flowered.  Calyx  pubescent.  Corolla  large  ;  border 
obscurely  10  lobed,  externally  pubescent,  white,  tinged  with 
purple.  Filaments  unequal,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  (he  corolla, 
villous  and  purple  at  base.  Style  as  long  as  the  stamens,  2  cleft 
at  the  summit.     Stigmas  globose.     Capsule  9 — 3  valve d;  2 — 3 
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celled.  Seeds  tlark  brown,  clothed  with  long  siikj  brown  hairs. 
The  whole  plant  lactescent. 

"Grows  in  the  sandy  soils  of  the  Islands  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina. 

"Flowers  June — October. 

"  This  has  been  generally  considered  by  modern  botanists  as 
the  C.  Jalapa  of  Linn^us  ;  but  while  the  external  characters 
of  the  two  plants  appear  in  many  respects  to  agree,  the  medi- 
cal qualities  of  this  by  no  means  resemble  those  of  the  officinal 
Jalap.  We  must  therefore  conclude  either  that  modern  bota- 
nists have  mistaken  the  plant  of  Linn^us,  or  that  climate  has 
totally  changed  or  destroyed  its  active  properties  ;  or,  what  is 
equally  probable,  that  the  plant  producing  the  officinal  Jalap 
has  been  concealed  by  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Indigenes 
from  the  curiosity  of  Europeans. 

"  To  Dr.  Baldwin  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  observa- 
tions on  this  plant. 

"  *  My  information  respecting  the  medical  qualities  of  the  I. 
macrorhiza,  Mich,  has  been  derived  from  actual  experiment. 
Six  drams  of  the  pulverized  root  has  been  given  under  my 
notice,  without  producing  any  cathartic  effect.  I  have  also 
subjected  the  dried  root  to  the  test  of  chemical  analysis,  and 
found  it  to  contain  no  resin  (in  which  the  active  powers  of  the 
officinal  Jalap  reside)  or  so  small  a  quantity  as  not  to  prevent 
its  being  used  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
saccharine,  along  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  farinaceouis 
matter.  It  is  probably  not  more  cathartic  than  the  C  Batatas, 
nor  contains  more  resin.  Negroes  I  have  been  informed  some- 
times eat  it.'  " 


Observations  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  Dropsies,  and 
particularly  on  the  presence  of  the  coagulahle  part  of  the 
Blood  in  Dropsical  Urine  ;  to  which  is  added,  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  several  cases  of  Angina  Pectoris,  with  dis" 
sections,  &c.  By  John  Blackall,  m.  d.  Physician  to 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  and  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, near  Exeter,     t^  vo,  London,  1813. 

THE  opinion  that  dropsy  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
symptom,  than  as  a  disease,  would  probably  be  assented 
i  to  by  every  good  pathologist  of  the  present  day,  and  could 
be  supported  by  the  authority  of  many  of  our  predecessors. 
It  is,  however,  an  important  symptom  ;  it  gives  a  character  to 
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the  disease  in  which  it  occurs  ;  and  a  minute  investigation  of 
its  causes,  its  varieties,  and  of  all  the  morbid  changes  connect- 
ed with  it,  as  well  as  of  the  treatment  adopted  for  its  removal 
in  everj  cascj  demands  our  grave  attention.  Some  general 
truths  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  well  ascertained. — 
They  have  opened  the  way  to  a  more  full  understanding  of  it, 
but  they  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any  very  important  practical 
results  ;  or  at  least  not  to  such  as  are  sufficiently  precise.  The 
belief  that  dropsy  is  a  certain  evidence  of  debility  is  very  ge- 
nerally done  away  ;  it  is  attributed  in  many  cases  at  least  to 
inflammation,  and  not  a  few  practitioners  have  shown  that,  in 
some  instances,  it  calls  for  blood-letting. 

That  the  effusion  of  a  watery  fluid  in  a  circumscribed  cavity 
is  to  be  considered  a  process  of  inflammation  in  all  cases,  is 
not  yet,  perhaps,  very  generally  believed.  We  are  prepared 
however,  to  support  this  general  explanation  of  dropsy,  and  as 
this  is  going  somewhat  further  than  even  our  author  does  in  ex- 
plicit terms,  it  is  proper  first  to  explain  our  views,  allhough  it 
must  be  done  briefly.  This  will  lead  the  way  to  an  exposition 
of  the  valuable  contents  of  Dr.  Blackall's  book. 

In  the  case  of  hernia  humoralis,  the  dropsical  effusion  is 
clearly  referrible  to  a  low  inflammation,  produced  in  many  in- 
stances by  a  slight  contusion.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this 
case,  the  inflammation  is  not  accompanied  by  weakness ;  nor 
can  we  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  aftection  is  of  a  spe- 
cific kind,  such  as  to  occasion  the  aqueous  secretion  instead 
of  suppuration.  The  inflammation  is  only  low  ;  its  processes 
are  conducted  with  sufficient  strength,  but  there  is  not  the  same 
intensity  of  disease  as  occurs  whe^e  suppuration  is  to  be  effect- 
ed. 

In  some  other  dropsical  affections  it  is  equally  evident  that 
inflammation  exists.  Inflammation  in  the  brain  produces  hy- 
drocephalus interims  among  children  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.  So  also  hydrothorax  follows  pleuritis  in  some  cases, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  ascites  follows  peritonitis.  In 
respect  to  anasarca  this  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  an  inflam- 
matory affection  of  considerable  extent  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane. But  perhaps  more  commonly  the  inflammation  in  this 
membrane  is  of  small  extent,  and  the  serous  fluid  poured  out 
from  the  inflamed  part  is  diffused  over  the  whole  body.  Some 
cases  in  the  book  before  us  seem  to  explain  this  matter  very 
well. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  how  the  explanation,  which  has  beeji 
offered,  will  apply  to  those  dropsies,  which  arise  from  organic 
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diseases  interrupting  the  circulation,  and  to  those  cedematous 
swellings  which  we  attribute  to  debility.  First,  of  the  cases 
of  interrupted  circulation.  Here  the  capillary  vessels  suffer 
undue  distention,  and  an  embarrassment  ensues  in  the  functions 
of  all  those  extreme  vessels,  by  which  nutrition  and  secretion 
are  performed.  That  a  continuance  of  this  distention  and  em- 
barrassment should -produce  inflammation  can  be  very  easily 
conceived.  That  they  do  produce  that  effect  we  have  distinct 
evidence  on  various  occasions.  In  cases  of  organic  diseases 
of  the  heart,  pulmonary  catarrh  is  often  produced  very  sud- 
denly and  with  great  violence.  It  sometimes  subsides  again 
with  equal  suddenness;  owing  to  the  immediate  relief  from  dis- 
tention in  the  small  vessels,  which  ensues  when  the  heart  is 
relieved  for  the  time.  Here  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  we  may  discover  the  existence  of 
this  in  various  degrees.  Sometimes  it  is  strongly  marked,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there  takes  place  a  great  ex- 
pectoration of  mucus,  accompanied  bv  other  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages. 
Sometimes  this  expectoration  is  quite  watery,  the  matter  of  it 
differing  very  little  from  that  which,  being  poured  out  from  the 
pleura,  would  create  a  dropsy.  Sometimes  blood  also  is  ex= 
pectorated,  as  it  is  in  the  forming  stage  t)f  peripneumony. 

Accordingly,  the  same  occurrences  fake  place  in  the  pleura, 
in  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  with  only  a  little  modification 
arising  from  a  difference  of  texture  and  properties  in  that  mem- 
brane. Indeed  the  difference  in  these  respects  produces  less 
variation  in  the  circumstances  referred  to,  than  in  common 
inflammation.  Commonly  in  chronic  affections  of  the  heart 
the  pleura  pours  out  serous  fluid ;  but  occasionally  coagulable 
lymph  is  effused,  and  sometimes  pus  is  formed.  Commonly 
the  affection  of  the  pleura  is  not  such  as  to  occasion  acute 
'pain  ;  although  frequent  stitches  and  other  uneasy  sensations 
occur  in  it.  But  in  some  instances  there  is  the  acute  pain  of 
severe  pleurisj^,  and  even  in  a  most  violent  degree.  This  is 
more  immediately  relieved  by  blood-letting  than  in  common 
pleurisy;  and  that  happens,  no  doubt,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
the  embarrassment  in  the  functions  of  the  heart  is  instantly 
relieved ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  distention  of  the  capilla- 
ries is  taken  off  by  the  bleeding.  It  is  to  be  added  to  what 
has  been  said,  that  from  the  pleura,  as  well  as  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungs,  blood  is  occasionally  poured  out  in 
consequence  of  the  interrupted  circulation. 

It  would  be  easy  to   show  that  analogous  effects  fake  place 
in  other  parts,  when  the  heart  is  diseased.    Not  only  the  ascites 
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and  anasarca  admit  of  a  similar  explanation  ;  but  affections  of 
the  brain,  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  i.  e.  of  their  cellular 
membrane,  of  the  liver,  &c.  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  the 
same  principles. 

Secondly,  How  can  the  occurrence  of  inflammation  be  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  walery  effusions  in  cases  of  debility  ? 
That  such  effusions  in  the  lower  extremities,  and  sometimes  in 
other  parts,  occur  on  many  occasions^  which  have  nothing  in 
common  among  them  except  debility,  is  well  known.  If  in 
other  cases  such  effusions  are  produced  by  a  low  inflammation, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  same  cause  operates  in  these  also  ; 
and  we  should  therefore  be  ready  to  admit  any  doctrine  which 
explains  the  production  of  that  cause.  Now  it  should  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  not  in  cases  of  muscular  debility,  but  in  those 
in  which  the  circulation  is  performed  in  a  very  languid  manner, 
that  the  oedema  most  commonly  takes  place»  In  these  cases 
it  is  obvious  that  the  inability  of  the  veins  to  carry  the  blood 
to  the  heart,  and  especially  in  an  erect  position,  will  produce 
the  same  effects  on  the  small  vessels  from  which  those  veins 
lead,  as  if  the  circulation  were  impeded  by  an  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  or  by  any  other  mechanical  cause.  The  disten- 
tion of  the  capillaries  is  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the 
inflammation.  This  disease  exists  in  the  extreme  vessels,  not 
ordinarily  carrying  red  blood  ;  in  those  vessels,  which  are  prin- 
cipally instrumental  in  every  case  of  inflammation,  as  they  are 
in  secretion  and  nutrition. 

It  will  surely  be  admitted,  as  somewhat  in  favour  of  this 
theory,  that  it  leads  to  one  uniform  explanation  of  the  occur- 
rence of  dropsy.  It  may  be  shown  that  the  various  methods 
6^  cure,  which  are  sanctioned  by  experience,  admit  an  explana- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  theory  above  stated.  In  one  class 
of  cases  the  remedies  are  such,  as  are  employed  for  the  removal 
of  inflammatior^  in  other  diseases.  These  are  frequently  suc- 
cessful, if  the  inflammation  be  merely  membranous  ;  but  not 
often  permanently  so,  if  the  inflammation  has  produced  consi- 
derable organic  injury,  or  change  of  structure.  In  another  class 
of  cases,  where  the  inflammation  is  produced  and  maintained 
by  obstructions  to  the  circulation,  the  remedies  must  be  such 
as  obviate  or  remove  those  obstructions,  whether  these  arise 
from  mechanical  ob&tacles,  or  from  debility.  In  all  cases  relief 
is  most  frequently  accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  urine. 
Hence  it  is  that  various  articles  have  acquired  the  reputation 
of  diuretics,  which  do  not  manifest  that  character  at  all,  except 
in  cases  of  dropsy-  These  articles  operate,  as  we  believe, 
m  removing  inflammatian,,  or  in  otherwise  curing  the  disease  ; 
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and  then  the  effused  liquid  being  absorbed  is  carded  off  by 
the  kidnies. 

But  a  very  slight  examination  of  this  theory  will  show  that 
many  important  points  remain  to  be  settled.  The  aqueous  ef- 
fusion is  referred  to  inflammation;  but  it  is  still  to  be  shown  in 
what  respects  this  dropsical  inflammation  differs  from  the  ad- 
hesive and  the  suppurative,  whether  it  is  specifically  different, 
or  whether  it  differs  only  in  degree,  it  is  to  be  shown  wherein 
consists  the  difference  in  the  various  cases  of  dropsy,  which 
we  observe,  in  what  modes  they  affect  the  general  system,  or 
any  of  its  parts  ;  and  what  are  the  methods  of  cure  adapted  to 
each  variety  of  the  disease.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Black- 
all's  book  has  given  us  full  satisfaction  on  any  of  these  points  ; 
but  it  has  nevertheless  done  much  to  h^lp  us.  It  has  opened 
important  new  views,  has  pointed  out  some  very  useful  distinc- 
tions, and  has  done  something  toward  discriminating  the  cases, 
to  which  the  different  remedies  in  use  are  severally  applicable. 

The  most  prominent  circumstance  noticed  by  Dr.  Blackall 
in  respect  to  dropsy,  and  that  which  led  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  is  this,  that  in  certain  cases  of  that  disease 
the  urine  is  found  to  contain  albumen.  This  circumstance  had 
Slot  altogether  escaped  the  observation  of  preceding  writers, 
several  of  whom  are  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  this  work.  It 
had  been  particularly  noticed  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Wells^  whose  ob- 
servations will  be  distinctly  stated  presently.  But  excepting 
Dr.  W.  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  have  arrested  the  fuli 
attention  of  any  physician  before  Dr.  Blackall.  This  gentle- 
man having  found  that  albumen  exists  in  the  urine  of  many 
dropsical  patients,  but  not  in  that  of  all  such,  has  made  it  his 
business  to  notice  what  other  circumstances  are  peculiar  te 
cases,  which  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect.  The  me- 
thod which  he  has  adopted  is  to  relate  a  large  number  of  cases 
in  detail,  and  thus  to  present  to  his  readers  a  store  of  facts 
from  which  his  own  opinions  have  been  formed.  Afterwards 
he  has  given  his  own  observations  on  the  various  appearances, 
and  has  discussed  the  causes  of  hydropic  effusions,  bringing 
into  view  other  diseases,  or  rather  other  forms  of  disease,  which 
he  believes  to  be  essentially  allied  to  dropsy.  Lastly,  he  has 
treated  of  the  cure.  A  postscript  and  an  appendix  close  the 
volume* 

In  stating  his  cases  Dr.  B.  treats  ^' first,  of  those  dropsies^ 
in  which  the  urine  is  not  coagulable  by  heat ;  and  second,  of 
those  in  which  it  is  so  coagulable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.'* 
In  cases  of  the  first  kind  there  are  various  appearances  of  the 
Mrine,  and  these  are  considered. 
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In  the  second  chapter  we  have  seven  cases  *•  in  which  the 
urine,  not  coagulable  by  heat,  was  pale,  crude,  and  without 
sediment,  sometimes  copious."  Of  these  cases  three  were 
fatal ;  but  we  have  to  lament,  that  the  subjects  of  them  were 
not  examined  after  death.  These  seven  cases  seem  to  have 
nothing  common  in  their  character,  except  the  similarity  in  their 
urine,  nor  can  any  inferences,  unless  they  be  negative  ones,  be 
drawn  from  them.  For  instance,  two  of  the  cases  originated  in 
scarlatina,  although  it  will  appear  afterwards,  that  in  almost  all 
cases  from  the  same  origin  the  urine  is  found  to  confain  albumen. 

Chapter  third  contains  "  cases  of  ascites  and  hydrocepha- 
lus, in  which  the  urine  was  rather  scanty,  but  in  other  respects 
appeared  to  differ  little,  or  not  at  all,  from  the  healthy  state." 
There  are  three  of  these  cases.  The  two  first  are  ascites  with 
anasarca,  both  following  diarrhaea  ;  and  this  in  one  of  tbem  was 
occasioned  by  a  mercurial  course.  The  third  is  a  case  of 
hydrocephalus,  attributed  by  the  author,  and  with  much  proba- 
bility to  the  too  liberal  use  of  mercurials.  On  examination 
after  death,  there  were  found  within  the  cranium  evidences  of 
inflammation  and  watery  effusions. 

Chapter  fourth  has  cases  "  in  which  the  urine  not  coagulable 
by  heat,  is  scanty  and  high»coloured,  becomes  extremely  turbid 
on  cooling,  and  deposits  a  copious  sediment,  more  or  less  lateri- 
tious."  These  appearances  are  considered  by  Mr.  Cruikshank 
as  ^idehces  of  diseased  viscera.  That,  however,  these  ap- 
pearances do  not  always  occur,  where  the  viscera  are  diseased, 
is  manifest  from  some  cases  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
work.  Yet  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  appearances  in 
cases  of  organic  disease,  both  with  and  without  dropsy,  can 
scarcely  have  escaped  the  observation  of  any  practitioner.  It 
may  be  noted  also,  that  these  appearances  are  not  present  at  all 
times  in  organic  diseases,  even  of  most  important  viscera  ;  but 
in  many  instances  at  least,  only  during  periods  of  particular 
derangement,  or  irritation  in  the  diseased  organ ;  the  derange- 
ment or  irritation  arising  from  inflammation.  Thus,  in  organic 
diseases  of  the  heart,  the  urine  is  perfectly  natural  at  many 
times,  but  is  such  as  is  above-described  during  certain  par- 
oxysms of  increased  irritation  in  that  organ. 

The  contents  of  this  chapter  are  arranged  in  three  sections. 
In  the  first  of  these  are  found  cases  of  dropsy  from  diseases  of 
the  liver  and  of  other  viscera,  several  of  them  preceded  by 
intermittent  fever.  In  some  of  these  cases  mercurials  gave 
relief;  in  two  of  them  the  same  medicines  did  not  relieve,  but 
occasioned  the  urine  to  become  coagulable  by  heat.  The  tenth 
case  in  this  section  deserves  mention,  as  showing  how  different 
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organic  diseases  resemble  each  other,  although  not  as  throwing 
light  on  the  principal  object  of  research.  It  was  a  case,  of 
which  the  symptoms  appear  to  give  certain  evidence  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  On  disseclioo  there  were  found  some 
slight  marks  of  inflammation  on  the  pericardium,  and  on  the 
peritonea!  coat  of  the  liver,  and  stronger  marks  of  inflammation 
on  the  pleura.  But  the  most  important  thing  discovered  was 
"  a  scirrhous  mass  of  the  size  of  a  large  man's  fist,"  situated 
behind  the  trachea  at  its  bifurcation.  *'  it  extended  from  that 
spot  a  considerable  waj  into  the  substance  of  the  right  lung, 
principally  surrounding  the  bronchia!  tube."  "  In  two  or  three 
parts  of  it  were  more  defined  round  soft  masses,  resembling 
lymphatic  glands  beginning  to  suppurate."  The  great  embar- 
rassment and  distress,  attending  the  functions  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  are  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  to  this  tumour. 

Were  we  not  instructed  by  observation  to  speak  with  modesty 
on  these  subjects,  we  should  attribute  to  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  more  of  the  subsequent  cases  in  this  section  and  in  other 
parts  of  the   work  than  our  author  does.     Even  the  21st  case 
we  should  be   disposed  to  consider  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  the 
brief  statement  of  it  would  enable  us  to  judge,  if  the  author 
had  not  given  us  the  dissection,  in  which  no  mention  is  made  of 
morbid  appearances  about  the  heart ;  unless  indeed  we  consider 
as  such  "  somewhat  more  than  the  natural  quantity  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardium."     In  this  case,  with  universal  anasarca,  we 
find    the  pulse    110,  weak,   irregular,    intermittent;    dypncea, 
nightly   suffocations  ;  loose  bowels  ;  urine  brown,  scanly,  foul, 
with  brauny  sediment,  not  coagulating  by  heat.     On  examina- 
tion, there  was  water  in.  the  thorax  and  abdomen  as  well  as  in 
the  cellular  membrane  ;  but  the  only  organic  change  was  in  the 
liver.     This  organ  was  *''  much  harder  and  somewhat   smaller 
than  natural,  and  the  lower  edge  slightly   curled  and  bent   for- 
wards. Its  substance,  when  divided,  exhibited  no  very  peculiar 
structure,  but  an  unusual  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity.  This 
Dr.  Baillie  considers  as  the  first  step  towards  the  tuberculated 
liver,  more  commonly  called  scirrhous." 

in  the  second  section  of  the  fourth  chapter  are  contained 
"  general  remarks  on  the  preceding  cases,  and  particularly  on 
the  dropsy  that  attends  the  intermittent  and  Walcheren  fevers." 
These  remarks  are  worthy  a  careful  perusal.  Several  cir- 
cumstances are  pointed  out  respecting  urine  not  containing 
albumen,  but  yet  having  an  unusual  portion  of  other  animal 
matter.  In  respect  to  the  dropsies  from  visceral  disease  fol- 
lowing intermittents,  and  particularly  the  Walcheren  remittent, 
it  is  observed,  that  mercury  often  fails  and  even  is  sometimes 
injurious. 
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The  third  section  of  the  same  chapter  is  "  on  hydrothorax, 
its  symptoms,  causes,  and  cure  by  squills,  calomel,  &c."  The 
symptoms,  their  progress  and  changes,  are  very  well  detailed ; 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  distiiiguish  between  simple  dropsy  of 
the  chest,  and  the  complicated  disease,  in  which  that  dropsy 
originates  from  unsound  viscera.  In  that  respect  the  author 
resembles  Dr.  M'Lean,  who  in  his  very  valuable  work  on  hy- 
drothorax fails  in  respect  to  the  same  discrimination.  Corvisart 
attempts  to  make  it,  and  is  very  dogmatic  on  the  subject ;  but 
we  have  learnt  that  upon  this  point  he  could  not  be  relied  on. 
We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  diagnosis  well  settled  at  a 
future  day,  since  observations  on  the  living  and  on  the  dead 
are  daily  made  with  more  and  more  accuracy.  Dr.  Blackall 
refers  most  cases  of  hydrothorax  to  organic  diseases,  some 
however  to  original  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  this  occa- 
sionally to  the  influence  of  gout.  But  of  the  organic  diseases 
be  appears  to  consider  the  greater  part  as  existing  in  the  liver. 
We  believe  that  he  does  not  allow  enough  to  the  heart.  Perhaps 
the  truth  may  lie  between  his  estimate  and  that  of  Corvisart.  Dr. 
Blackall  remarks  with  surprise,  that  water  is  accumulated  in  the 
chest  earlier  than  in  the  abdomen,  in  many  cases  of  diseased 
liver,  and  acknowledges  that  "  it  does  not  so  readily  appear 
why  this  should  ever  take  place."  If  the  heart  be  diseased 
in  many  cases,  in  which  he  charges  the  fault  to  the  liver,  the 
difficulty  in  the  explanation  will  be  removed  in  great  part.  It 
must  be  confessed  however,  that  in  one  case  mentioned  above, 
and  perhaps  in  some  others,  his  opinions  find  much  solid  sup- 
port. 

As  to  the  cure  of  hydrothorax,  of  the  kind  now  under  con- 
sideration, the  author  thinks  that  in  the  early  stage  much  may 
be  done  ;  principally  by  diuretics  ;  of  which  he  considers  squill 
by  far  the  most  powerful.  To  avail  ourselves  of  the  virtues  of 
this  remedy,  a  minute  attention  must  be  given  to  its  dose.  It 
must  be  given  in  the  fullest  quantity,  which  the  patient  can 
bear  without  sickness.  The  benefit  may  be  somewhat  increased 
by  nausea  ;  but  this  cannot  be  supported  long  ;  and  it  tends  to 
give  the  patient  such  a  disgust  to  the  medicine,  that  afterwards 
the  entire  suspension  of  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary.  The 
form  of  administering  this  drug  is  not  very  important ;  but  its 
liquid  preparations,  such  as  the  vinegar  or  tincture  of  it,  are 
rather  preferable.  The  misiiira  ammoniaci  and  spirilus  cethe- 
ris  nitrici  seem  to  assist  its  operation.  The  evil  effect  of  the 
squill  on  the  digestive  organs  is  to  be  guarded  against.  If 
these  organs  have  their  functions  much  deranged  by  its  use, 
it  must  be  relinquished.     Such  are  soi^e  of  the  remarks  of 
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Dr.  Blackall  on  this  subject.  He  considers  tlie  colchiaim  as 
"  probably  adapted  to  the  same  occasions  as  the  squill.  But 
he  has  not  had  much  experience  of  it." 

"  When  the  squill  does  not  act  entirely  as  could  be  wished^ 
the  addition  of  a  grain  or  two  of  the  submuriate  of  quicksilver^ 
every  night,  is  frequently  followed  by  a  great  flow  of  urine,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  salivary  glands  are  aiFected."  This 
medicine  does  no  doubt  give  effectual  relief  in  some  cases  of 
organic  disease,  on  which  dropsy  in  the  chest,  and  in  other 
cavities,  depends.  For  hepatic  obstructions  ^it  has  been  too 
much  relied  upon  as  a  specific.  In  the  liver,  as  in  other  vis- 
cera, a  common  chronic  inflammation  may  be  often  removed  by 
mercurials.  But  on  the  scirrhous,  or  tuberculated  state  of  that 
gland,  Dr.  Blackall  has  seldom  seen  them  produce  any  impression, 
Our  own  experience  fully  accords  with  his  in  this  particular, 
and  we  think  the  observation  important ;  for,  in  common  prac- 
tice, mercury  is  resorted  to  and  persevered  in  for  many  such 
cases,  not  only  without  benefit,  but  with  great  injury. 

Dr.  Blackall  has  found  squills  so  effectual  in  hydrothoraXj 
of  the  kind  here  referred  to,  that  he  has  not  made  much  trial 
of  digitalis.  On  this  subject  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  two 
most  valuable  works  in  which  the  subject  is  fully  considered  j 
the  first  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hamilton  on  digitalis,  the  second  by  Dr^ 
M'Lean  on  hydrothorax.  Our  own  experience  has  afforded 
many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  good  effects  of  this  remedy 
in  hydrothorax,  more  indeed  than  in  any  other  dropsy.  The 
cases,  in  which  it  has  been  useful,  have  been  some  of  them  cer» 
tainly  referable  to  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  ves- 
sels ;  others  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  other  causes. 
In  the  cases  arising  from  scarlatina,  in  which  the  urine  is  co- 
agulable,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Blackall  approves  this  remedy 

Dr.  Blackall  objects  both  to  purgatives  and  tonics,  and  makes 
no  mention  of  vesication.  This  last  remedy  ought  not  to  be 
omitted;  since  it  often  affords  a  temporary  relief  under  very 
distressing  circumstances  of  the  disease  in  question,  and  seems 
even  to  arrest  the  progress  to  the  grave,  while  other  remedies 
are  operating  a  more  slow,  although  a  more  effectual  relief. 

Chap.  5th  is  "on  dropsies,  in  which  the  urine  is  coagulable 
by  heat."  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  dropsies.  Dr.  Blackall  suspects  this  occurrence  in 
cases  of  great  emaciation,  not  accompanied  by  any  unusual 
discharges,  and  not  otherwise  easily  accounted  for,  and  he 
detected  it  in  a  slight  degree  in  two  instances.  This  chapter 
has  some  useful  remarks  on  a  kind  of  anasarca  resembling 
land-s€urvy. 
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Chap.  6th,  "  on  the  anasarca  and  general  dropsy,  in  which 
the  urine  is  coagulable  by  heat."  One  of  the  exciting  causes  of 
this  form  of  the  disease,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Blackail,  is  scarlatina; 
another  is  the  imprudent  use  of  mercury,  perhaps  aided  by 
cold  ;  a  third  the  drinking  of  cold  water,  when  heated  ;  and 
under  a  fourth  head  he  arranges  "those  cases,  in  which  the 
exciting  cause  is  not  very  obvious  nor  precise,  but  appears 
connected  with  different  circumstances  of  fatigue,  cold,  the  use 
of  strong  liquors,  visceral  disease,  or  the  injudicious  employ- 
ment of  tonics." 

Section  1st  contains  cases  of  anasarca,  &c.  after  scarlatina. 
The  first  was  a  bad  case,  diuretics  were  useless  ;  scarification 
gave  some  relief;  erysipelas  of  the  lower  extremities  and  gan- 
grenous spots  ensued  ;  now  the  cinchona  and  port  wine  were 
given  very  freely,  and  not  only  the  erysipelas,  &c.  were  arrest- 
ed, but  the  urine  flowed  in  abundance  and  the  patient  perfectly 
recovered.  The  bark  and  steel  had  both  been  tried  at  an 
earlier  stage  with  aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  In  the  next 
eight  cases,  digitalis,  followed  in  some  of  them  by  cinchona, 
effected  cures.  In  these,  calomel  was  hurtful.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  it  was  obvious  that  water  had  collected  in  the  chest.  In 
respect  to  the  tenth  case,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  preceding 
disease  was  scarlatina ;  we  are  only  told  that  it  was  "  a  fever 
with  great  redness  of  the  face  and  extremities."  "  Soon  after 
this  she  became  dropsical  and  was  affected  with  stricture  of 
the  chest,  cough,  and  pain  under  the  left  breast."  The  dropsy 
was  relieved,  but  not  the  whole  disease,  and  the  patient  died. 
On  examination,  the  kidnies  were  soft  and  flaccid,  and  Tere  con- 
siderably loaded  with  fat.  In  the  chest  it  was  found  that  the 
pleura  had  been  severely  inflamed,  that  adhesion  had  ensued, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  adhering  parts  suppuration  had  taken 
place. 

In  five  of  these  ten  cases  the  urine  contained  blood.  Dr. 
Blackail  thinks  this  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  mercury  ;  but 
it  occurs  also  from  other  causes,  and  especially  in  dropsy  after 
scarlatina. 

In  these  cases  of  dropsy,  following  scarlatina,  in  which  the 
urine  is  coagulable  by  heat.  Dr.  Blackail  calls  digitalis  the 
sovereign  remedy.  The  first  cases  in  his  book  show,  that  the 
same  medicine  is  not  to  be  employed  in  cases  of  similar  origin 
in  which  the  urine  does  not  coagulate  by  heat. 

Section  2d  contains  cases  of  anasarca,  &c.  from  mercury. 
Four  very  serious  cases  are  given  under  this  head,  and  deserve 
very  careful  consideration  by  those,  who  believe  that  mercury 
never  does  any  harm.  Yet  the  evidence  is  not  such,  as  would 
authorize  us  to  conclude  definitively,  that  the  author  is  entirely 
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correct  in  his  opinions  on  this  point.  The  first  case  was  re- 
lieved by  bleeding,  and  ultitaateiy  cured  under  the  use  of  bark 
and  wine.  The  second  was  relieved  by  digitalis  ;  but  was 
ultimately  fatal,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  improper  use 
of  this  medicine  by  the  patient.  The  third  and  fourth  cases 
were  fatal.  In  the  lastj  examination  after  death  shewed  very 
extensive  disease.  The  pericardium  and  pleura  were  greatly  in= 
flamed,  the  peritonseura  about  the  liver  and  spleen  more  slight ly* 
Marks  of  inflammation  appeared  also  in  the  cellular  membranej 
and  likewise  other  morbid  appearances  were  discovered.  The 
dissection  is  a  very  instructive  one^ 

The  two  last  of  these  four  cases  are  thought  by  Dr.  Blackall 
to  be  ''  specimens  of  a  true  mercurial  habit,  slowly  forming,  dis- 
tinguished in  their  advanced  stage  by  a  most  unconquerable 
bufKness  of  the  blood,  and  an  unusual  colour  even  of  the  serum.'* 

There  are  added  in  this  section  five  more  cases  of  slighter 
dropsical  swellings,  attributed  by  the  author  to  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. The  fifth  of  these  cases  is  interesting^  as  displaying  a 
remarkable  scrophulous  affection  of  the  intestines* 

Section  3d  has  two  cases  of  "  anasarca,  &c.  from  drinking 
cold  water,  when  heated  and  fatigued."  The  only  question 
in  respect  to  these  and  other  cases  of  disease,  said  to  be  in- 
duced by  drinking  cold  water,  is  whether  the  thirst  is  not  the 
first  strongly  marked  symptom  of  disease,  which  is  immedi- 
ately afterwards  more  folly  developed.  If  it  be  not  so,  we  are 
at  some  loss  to  explain  v,  hy  this  very  common  practice  is  not 
?nore  frequently  followed  by  injurious  effects. 

Section  4th  has  nine  "  cases  of  anasarca,  &c.  from  cold, 
intemperance,  &c."  The  four  first  cases  terminated  fatally. 
These  and  the  cases  in  the  preceding  section  afford  evidence 
of  great  value  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  dropsy  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  process  of  inflammation. 

Chapter  7  is  upon  cachexy,  a  depraved  habit  of  body^  and 
13  worthy  a  diligent  perusal  by  every  one,  who  would  compre- 
hend the  true  causes  of  many  of  those  cases  of  general  debility 
and  broken  constitutions,  which  are  so  often  met  with.  The 
relation  of  cachexy  to  dropsy  is  very  well  shown.  Many  other 
useful  remarks  are  added,  in  relation  to  a  depraved  habit  of 
body.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  this  depraved  habit  arises 
proximately  from  a  vice  in  the  functions  of  the  extreme  vessels 
in  every  part.  This  may  have  its  source  in  profuse  evacu- 
ations, whether  of  blood  or  other  fluids  ;  in  unsound  viscera ; 
in  affections  of  the  mind  ; — and  perhaps  in  other  causes. 
Jn  the  majority  of  cases  a  cachexy  is  marked  from  the  first  by 
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some  disorder  of  the  abdomen,  as  Dr.  Blackall  states  ;  but  h 
is  not  peculiar  to  disorders  of  the  organs  in  that  cavity. 

In  this  chaptep  we  find  five  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  urine 
contained  albumen,  and  of  which  the  three  first  were  fatal,  and 
also  the  fifth.  In  the  three  first  eases  the  liver  was  undoubt- 
edly diseased,  but  the  bodies  were  not  examined.  The  fifth 
case  was  attended  by  a  great  variety  of  distressing  symptoms, 
and,  on  dissection,  there  were  found  vestiges  of  disease  in  each 
of  the  great  cavities.  The  case  is  instructive  in  several  re- 
spects, which  we  cannot  notice ;  but  particularly  in  this,  that 
it  teaches  us  not  to  insist  upon  referring  all  the  symptoms,  in 
every  case,  to  one  single  source.  Dissections  will  often  teach 
this  lesson  ;  and  although  we  should  not  multiply  causes  unne- 
cessarily, it  deserves  to  be  called  to  mind  in  diflScult  and 
obscure  cases.^ 

The  fourth  case  terminated  favourably,  after  four  bleedings, 
and  the  use  of  digitalis  and  opium.  The  symptoms  do  not 
clearly  point  out  the  seat  of  the  local  disease  ;  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  it  was  in  the  chest.  But  the  symptoms 
of  debility  and  of  cachexy  were  strongly  marked,  and  such  as 
would  have  deterred  many  systematic  practitioners  from  the 
use  of  the  lancet. 

Chapter  8th  contains  valuable  matter.  It  is  on  cases  resem- 
bling land  scurvy.  The  result  is,  that  inflammation  and  orga- 
nic diseases  produce  a  variety  of  effects  in  the  different  systetns 
of  the  body,  which  have  been  called  by  different  names.  The 
distinctions,  in  the  appearances  pointed  out  by  the  names,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  We  should  study  to  ascertain,  by  what 
derangement  in  the  functions  these  different  appearances  are 
produced,  and  from  what  differences  in  the  primary  affections 
they  respectively  take  their  origin. 

Chapter  9th  contains  **  cases  of  hydrothorax,  in  which  the 
urine  was  coagulable  by  heat."  We  have  here  additional 
evidence,  that  dropsy  is  a  consequence  of  membranous  inflam- 
mation. Dr,  Blackall  appears  to  think,  that  when  the  serous 
membranes  continue  to  be  inflamed  for  a  long  period,  although 
they  may  be  partially  restored,  they  cannot  easily  be  brought 
back  to  their  original  state.  At  best,  they  continue  suscepti- 
ble of  disease,  and  every  irregularity  in  diet  and  regimen  will 
occasion  a  new  access  of  inflammation.  These  remarks  apply, 
mutatis  mutandis,  t&  most  chronic  diseases,  after  they  have 
once  become  established,  whether  these  depend  on  inflamma- 
tion, or  on  spasm,  or  on  peculiar  changes  of  structure.  In 
these  last  cases,  the  irregularities  referred  to,  seem  to  induce 
sometimes  a  turgescence  of  vessels,  and  sometimes  an  actual 
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inflammation  around  the  part,  in  which  the  structure  has  be- 
come changed. 

In  the  cases,  described  in  this  chapter,  Dr.  Blackall  employ- 
ed digitalis  more  frequently  than  in  the  cases  of  hydrothorax, . 
in  which  (he  urine  is  not  coagulable  by  heat. 

Chapter  10  coutains  '^  cases  of  ascites,  in  which  the  urine 
was  coagulable  by  heat."  The  same  general  inferences  are  to 
be  made  from  this,  as  from  the  last  and  other  chapters,  in  re- 
-spect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disease.  It  contains  evi- 
dence, deemed  of  great  weight  by  the  author,  against  the  free 
use  of  mercury.  He  suspects  both  the  liver  and  the  kidneys 
to  have  been  diseased  from  the  use  of  that  article. 

Chapter  11th  is  on  "hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  urine 
was  coagulable  by  heat,  or  contained  a  bloody  sediment." 
The  first  case  originated  ia  scarlatina;  this  occasioned  ana« 
sarca,  which,  subsiding  suddenly,  was  followed  by  well  marked 
symptoms  of  hydrocephalus.  Bleeding,  blistering^,  a^d  digi- 
talis gave  relief,  and  the  cure  was  confirmed  by  ciuchoua. 
The  second  case  is  attributed  io  mercury.  To  the  subject  of 
it,  aged  seven,  two  scruples  of  calomel  had  been  given  withifi 
forty-eight  hours.     The  disease  was  fatal. 

We  have  now  presented  a  view,  as  full  as  our  limits  wilt 
permit,  of  the  most  important  facts  stated  in  the  work  before 
us,  and  have  occasionally  suggested  the  principal  inferences  to 
be  made  from  them.  The  remaining  chapters  deserve  a  very 
careful  perusal.  They  are  of  great  practical  import.  It  is 
in  vain,  however,  to  attempt  to  give  an  analysis  of  them  ;  for 
it  would  lead  to  error,  if  we  were  to  give  general  remarks  and 
directions  without  the  careful  and  minute  qualifications  which 
accompany  them.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  chapters,  contain  a  review  of  the  facts 
ascertained  with  a  general  discussion  of  the  nature  and  causes 
of  different  hydropic  aflfections ;  and  that  the  15th  chapter  is 
©n  the  cure. 

It  would  be  unjust  in  us  to  omit  fo  notice  the  postscript.  On 
our  first  perusal  of  the  main  body  of  the  work,  we  were  greatly 
surprised  that,  while  credit  was  given  to  other  authors,  who 
had  observed  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  of  dropsical 
patients,  no  mention  was  made  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wells,  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London.  In  1812,  a  year  at  least  before 
Dr.  BlackalFs  book  was  printed,  Dr.  Wells  had  given  two 
papers  relating  to  dropsy,  in  the  third  volume  of  Transactions 
of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Knowledge.  These  papers  were  written  principally  to  bring 
into  view  the  presence  of  coagulable  matter,  in  the  urine  oi" 
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dropsical  persons.  One  of  these  papers  is  eniilled  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Dropsy,  which  succeeds  scarlet  fever  ;"  the 
other,  "on  the  presence  of  the  red  oiatler  and  serum  of  the 
blood  in  the  urine  of  dropsy,  which  has  not  originated  in  scarlet 
fever,"  The  work  here  described  did  not  fall  into  Dr.  Black- 
all's  hands,  nntil  long  after  his  own  book  was  in  the  press. 
He,  therefore,  felt  bound  to  notice  the  papers  by  Dr.  Wells 
distinctly  in  a  postscript. 

First,  as  to  the  dropsy  from  scarlatina,  Dr.  Wells  gives  more 
evidence  than  Dr.  Blackall  does,  of  the  inflarnmalory  nature 
of  the  affection.  *^  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  he 
found  red  blood  to  be  deposited  in  the  urine ;  in  many  more 
it  was  foul  when  made,  and  threw  down  a  lymph  or  mucus  ; 
in  all  but  two,  and  those  slight  cases,  it  was  coagulable." 

Next,  as  to  dropsy  from  other  causes,  Dr.  W  ells  found  the 
urine  to  contain  albumen  in  seventy-eight  cases  out  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  In  three  of  these  cases,  red  blood  was 
observed  in  the  urine.  The  proportion  of  cases,  in  which  the 
urine  contained  albumen,  was  not  the  same  under  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  disease, 

^'Amongst  twenty-nine  cases  of  anasarca  not  symptomatic, 
were  twenty-three  with  urine  containing  serum  ;  in  several  to 
9.  considerable  extent.  Of  nine  cases  of  anasarca,  preceded 
by  sonie  debilitating  disease,  as  dysentery,  ague,  &c.,  in  only 
two  was  the  urine  at  all  coagulable.  Of  thirty-seven  cases  of 
anasarca  preceded  by  cough  and  dyspnoea,  there  was  serum  in 
the  urine  of  twenty^four.  Of  twenty  cases  of  hydrothorax, 
serum  in  the  urine  of  fourteen,  in  only  one  to  any  considerable 
quantity.  In  four  encysted  dropsies,  three  attended  by  ana- 
sarca, the  urine  contained  no  serum.  Of  twenty-one  cases  of 
ascites  not  preceded  by  anasarca,  there  was  a  little  serum  in 
the  urine  of  seven,  In  eight  cases  of  ascites  preceded  by 
diffused  dropsy,  it  contained  a  very  large  proportion." 

In  detecting  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  Dr.  Wells 
employed  nitrous  acid  as  well  as  beat.  The  nitrous  acid  will 
sometimes  detect  albumen,  when  heat  will  not.  The  failure  of 
heat  to  produce  the  coagulation,  he  attributes  partly  "  to  a 
deficiency  of  salts  in  the  urine,"  In  order  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  serum  contained  in  urine,  in  which  coagulation  is 
produced,  Dr.  Wells  instituted  a  number  of  experiments,  frooi 
which  he  deduced  the  following  results.  If  serum  make  one 
fourth  part  of  the  urine,  the  whole  will  form  a  very  firm  and 
^olid  coagulum ;  if  one  fifth  the  coagulum  will  barely  be  solid. 

"  The  lesser  quantities,  as  determined  by  a  similar  mode, 
appear  to  be  ver^  various,  from  l-640th  of  the  mass  to  1-lOtb, 
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I'oih  when  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  settiiSuid  jelly,  l-7th. 
a  firmer  jelly  and  beginning  to  adhere  to  the  phial,  l-6th  a  still 
firmer  jelly,  great  part  of  which  adheres  to  the  phial.  Agree^ 
ably  (o  this  estimate,  he  calculated  that  one  patient  passed  four 
ounces  of  serum  in  the  day,  another  five,  another  seven. 

Dr.  W^elis  found,  that  aibumen  exists  in  the  urine  of  persons 
affected  with  other  diseases  besides  dropsy, 

*'An  examination  was  made  in  nineteen  cases  of  acute  dis- 
ease. In  fourleen  of  them  the  urine  was  altogether  without 
serum,  in  four  it  had  a  very  small  quantity,  in  one  about 
l-1601h, 

"  Of  eighty-five  chronic  cases,  in  fifty-four  the  urine  bad  no 
serum,  in  twenty-five  a  very  little,  in  one  somewhat  more,  but 
likewise  mixed  with  pus  from  a  disease  in  the  kidneys;  in  four 
who  had   been  using  mercury  freely,  rather  a  larger  quantity. 

*'  On  examining  the  urine  in  six  patients  before  ihey  began 
the  use  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  syphilis,  in  five  there  was 
no  serum,  in  the  sixth  a  very  small  quantity.  After  a  saliva- 
tion continued  for  a  fortnight,  in  the  last  mentioned  the  serum 
was  much  increased,  in  three  others  some  was  detected,  and 
in  two  there  was  none.  In  one  who  became  dropsical  after  a 
free  use  of  mercury,  the  urine  contained  no  serum  ;  in  three 
others  a  large  quantity. 

"From  these  observations  it  is  concluded,  that  urine  con^ 
taining  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum,  very  rarely,  if  at  all, 
occurs  in  any  disease  in  this  country  except  dropsy,  and  even 
in  those  very  rare  cases,  has  been  induced  by  mercury." 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  Dr.  Wells  had  observed  the 
same  effects  from  mercury,  v/hich  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Blackall.  Both  gentlemen  remarked,  that  besides  other 
morbid  appearances,  a  diseased  state  of  the  kidneys  may  often 
be  noticed  in  persons  who  have  died  from  dropsy. 

With  respect  to  the  cure.  Dr.  Wells  decides  in  favour  of 
blood-letting,  and  other  similar  measures,  in  the  dropsy  which 
follows  scarlatina.  In  dropsy  from  other  causes,  in  which  the 
urine  contains  albumen,  he  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  cantha- 
rides  internally.  The  remedy  was  employed  in  five  cases,  and 
appeared  to  be  beneficial  in  three  of  them. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  upon  the  Appendix.  This  is 
a  very  useful  paper,  occupying  upwards  of  fifty  pages,  upon 
angina  pectoris.  It  contains  five  cases,  of  which  four  termi- 
nated fatally,  and  the  dissections  are  given.  The  fifth  case  is 
remarkable  from  having  been  induced  by  external  violence. 
Its  subject  was  a  coachman,  who  received  a  blow  on  his 
breast  from  the  pole  of  his  carriage.     After  the  first  efTects 
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had  subsided,  he  continued  to  feel  a  difiSculty  of  respiration  on 
motion,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  well  marked  symptoms 
of  angina  pectoris  supervened.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Blackall  he  used  some  very  mild  laxatives,  practised  great  ab- 
stinence, avoided  exertions  of  all  kinds  and  kept  a  seton  open 
©n  his  chest.  The  author  adds,  that  he  "has  been  now  for 
more  than  three  years  regaining  a  firm  state  of  health,  and  has 
returned  to  his  employments." 

In  respect  lo  the  appearances  after  death,  the  author  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  cases  k.iown  to  him,  including  those  in 
the  very  learned  and  ingenious  work  of  Dr.  Parry  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  number  of  these  cases  is  twenty.  In  three  of 
these  there  was  no  appearance  of  ossification  of  the  great 
vessels. 

"  In  all  the  rcoiaiuing  cases^  there  was  some  alteration  of 
structure  tending  to  ossification  about  the  origin  of  the  arterial 
system,  in  the  greater  part,  very  extensive.  An  unsoundness 
of  the  aorta  in  various  degrees  is  the  most  frequent  appearance, 
being  found  in  fifteen  of  these  seventeen  cases.  In  nine  the 
coronaries  likewise  were  ascertained  to  be  diseased  ;  in  one  the 
coronaries  alone  ;"^  in  several  the  valves  and  heart  itself. 

"  That  when  tliis  process  begins  in  the  trunk  of  the  aorta, 
it  should  spread  to  the  branches,  and  particularly  perhaps  to 
the  coronaries,  w^as  to  have  been  expected.  But  dissection 
shews,  that  it  has  not  always  done  so  before  the  paroxysms 
have  proved  fatal." 

This  paper  merits  a  perusal  by  those  who  would  understand 
what  is  known  on  this  remarkable  disease.  In  respect  to  the 
"whole  work  which  has  been  under  review,  it  should  be  read 
twice  over  by  every  man  who  treats  the  chronic  diseases  of  his 
fellow  men.  The  practical  information  it  affords  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  dropsy,  and  many  important  hints  will  be  overlooked 
in  a  single  perusal.  It  is  among  the  works  which  will  bring 
into  disgrace  the  dogmatic  practice  of  classing  all  chronic  dis- 
eases together  and  referring  them  to  dyspepsia,  to  chronic 
weakness,  or  to  morbid  excitement.  We  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  author  will  continue  his  investigations,  and  that  he 
will  be  aided  in  his  labours  by  others  possessed  of  equal  acute- 
ness,  and  learning  and  judgment.  We  also  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  medical  public  in  this  country  will  give  so  much  en- 


*  This  case,  where  the  coronaries  alone  were  ossified,  is  the  only  one  the 
iynaptoms  of  which  are  not  accurately  detailed,  but  said  generally  to  be 
those  of  angina  pectoris.     See  Parry  on  Syncope  Anginosa,  page  3. 
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couragement  to  useful  medical  publications,  as  that  we  luaj 
shortly  see  reprinted  here  this  and  many  other  modern  English 
works  of  great  value,  of  which  at  present  the  names  are  scarcely 
known  among  us.  We  take  occasion  to  make  this  remark  at 
this  time,  because  there  is  an  intention  among  our  booksellers 
to  reprint  several  valuable  medical  books,  if  proper  encourage- 
ment be  afforded  them. 


An  Elementary  Treatise  on  3Iinei^alogy  and  Geology;  being 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  those  sciences,  and  designed 
for  the  use  of  pupils, — for  persons  attending  lectures  on 
these  subjects, — aiid  as  a  companion  for  travellers  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Illustrated  by  six  plates.  By 
Parker  Clf.aveland,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Min- 
eralogy, in  Bowdoin  College,  Member  of  the  American 
Academy,  and  Corresponding  member  of  the  Linncean  So- 
ciety of  New  England. 

Iturn  est  in  viscera  terrse  : 

Quasque  recondiderat,  Stygiisque  adraoverat  umbris, 
Effodinntur  opes , Ovid. 

Boston;  published  by  Cummiiigs  and  Hilliard ;  printed 
by  HiUiard  and  Metcalf,  at  the  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, New  England,  1B16,  8yo,  pp.  668. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  our  national  feelings  to  find  that  our  men  of 
intelligence  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  to  the  public, 
and  to  exhibit  to  the  philosophers  of  Europe  the  state  of  sci- 
ence in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  such  efforts  have  been  rare  :  that  they  have  been 
too  diffident  of  their  own  powers,  to  attempt  to  add  much  to 
the  small  stock  of  indigenous  works,  and  that  we  have  depended, 
perhaps  too  far,  upon  the  labours  of  scientific  men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Book-making,  at  least  when  connected 
with  physics,  has  not  been  a  lucrative  trade  in  this  country  ;  and 
j  they,  who  have  ventured  their  wares  in  the  literary  market, 
have  generally  been  compelled  to  dispose  of  them  at  low  rates, 
and  to  look  for  their  reward  and  the  stimulus  for  exertion  from 
other  sources  than  the  value  of  their  copy-right.  The  Ameri- 
cans, it  is  said,  are  a  reading  people,  but  if  the  remark  be  true, 
it  unfortunately  happens  for  the  interests  of  science,  that  they 
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dip  for  the  most  part  into  the  subjects  of  politics  and  religion, 
and  rarely  trouble  themselves  with  the  propositions  of  philoso- 
phy or  the  descriptions  of  natural  history.  This  state  of  things 
however,  will  not  long  continue.  The  physical  sciences  have, 
within  a  f^w  years,  attracted  much  notice  and  been  liberally 
encouraged  ;  and,  although  time  may  be  reqiiii  ed  to  bring  us 
up  to  the  level  of  European  knowledge,  yet  we  trust  that  at 
some  future  period,  our  philosophers  will  be  able  to  reci[)ro- 
cate  the  favours  which  they  have  received,  and  turn  back,  the 
current  of  science  to  the  east. 

Among  the  branches  of  science  which  have  been  most  gene- 
rally and  successfully  cultivated,  is  that  of  mineralogy.  The 
United  States  furnish  ample  materials  for  this  study,  and  he 
who  enters  upon  it  has  the  salisfaction,  in  many  instances,  of 
being  the  first  to  discover  rare,  beautiful  and  useful  minerals. 
There  is  no  branch  of  Natural  History  which  so  rapidly  rewards 
the  labours  of  the  cultivator.  Hence  a  degree  of  zeal  has  been 
excited  in  the  formation  of  public  and  private  cabinets,  and  in 
exploring  ihe  different  districts  of  our  country,  which  promises 
not  only  an  extension  of  the  science  itself,  but,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  a  knowledge  of  our  internal  resources,  which, while  it 
increases  our  wealth,  may  also  confirm  our  independence.  Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland  has  done  an  acceptable  service  to  (he  country 
by  his  attempt  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  this  science.  It 
was  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  accommodate  his  work  to 
the  appetites  of  different  readers,  and  it  required  some  address 
to  combine  accurate  description  with  popular  language,  and  to 
preserve  in  a  compendium  which  should  be  accessible  to  most 
people,  a  philosophic  dress  and  an  air  of  science.  The  au- 
thor has  very  judiciously  avoided  an  exclusive  adoption  of 
the  system  either  of  Haiiy  or  of  Werner.  He  was  aware  that 
"many  of  the  writers  of  the  two  schools  appear  to  have  indulged 
an  undue  attachment  to  their  favourite  and  peculiar  system,  and 
thereby  to  have  been  prevented  from  receiving  mutual  benefit, 
the  one  being  unwilling  to  adopt  what  is  really  excellent  in  the 
other" — and  4]ie  book  has  been  rendered  more  valuable  by  the 
union  of  the  descriptive  method  of  one  with  the  accurate  and 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  other.  This  plan  was  followed 
by  Brongniart,  and  the  classification  or  arrangement  of  this 
mineralogist  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Cleaveland.  It  is  found- 
ed on  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  and  we  shall  briefly 
state  the  general  plan  of  it,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  more  recent  chemical 
arrangement  of  minerals  by  Professor  Berzelius,  which  he 
will  find  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  The  subjects  are 
divided  into  four  classes* 
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'Class  I. 
Substances^  not  meiallic,  composed  entirely^  or  in  <part^  of 

mi  acid. 
Order    I.       Acids  not  combined. 
II.       Alkaline  Salts. 

III.  Earthy  Salts. 

IV.  Salts  with  an  alkaline  and  earthy  base. 

Class  II. 
Earthy  Compounds,  or  Sto7ies. 
This  class  it  appears    is  not  subdivided  into  orders,  it  is 
composed  of  species  which  are  numbered  to  99. 

Class  III. 
Combustibles. 
This  class  includes  10  species. 

Class  IV. 
Ores, 
It  is  subdivided  into  genera,  each  metal  constituting  a  genus« 

It  is  evident,  from  this  table,  that  Professor  Cleaveland  has 
taken  chemical  analysis  as  the  basis  of  his  arrangement.  The 
propriety,  however,  of  classifying  minerals  according  to  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  their  elements  has  been  questioned. 
Much  discussion  and  even  warm  altercation  have  taken  place 
respecting  the  best  and  most  convenient  mode  of  defining  a 
species  and  of  arranging  the  subjects  of  this  science  ;  and  per= 
haps  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers,  to  have  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  views  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  different  methods,  which  have  been  followed  by  the  great 
masters  in  mineralogy. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  system  of  mine- 
ralogy has  been  found  to  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  determining 
what  constitutes  a  species.  The  mineralogists  of  Europe  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  French  and  German  schools.  The  founders  of  these 
schools  have  pursued  very  different  methods,  and  their  arrange^ 
ments  are  distinct  and  peculiar.  Werner,  professor  of  minera- 
logy at  Freyberg,  has  acquired  great  reputation  as  the  author 
of  a  system  of  classification,  grounded  on  the  natural  alliances 
and  relations  of  minerals.  The  foundation  of  his  system  is 
partly  arbitrary,  and  in  part  laid  in  the  results  of  chemical 
analysis.  He  defines  a  species  thus,  *'  all  minerals  composed 
of  the  same  constituents  combined  in  the  same  proportions,  be- 
long to  the  same  species ;  while  minerals  co^nposed  of  different 

Vol  VT,  ?,r 
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constituents  belong  to  different  species.''^  Minerals  were  early- 
classified  into  stones,  salts,  combustibles  and  ores  ;  these  are 
admitted  bj  Werner,  and  the  different  classes  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  very  obvious  characters.  Even  the  species 
belonging  to  the  three  last  of  the  classes  may  be  readily  recog- 
nised. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  stones^  and  this  great 
mineralogist,  in  order  to  simplify  the  whole  science  of  mineralo- 
gy, has  departed  from  the  definition  we  have  just  quoted,  and 
has  rested  the  determination  of  the  species  in  other  grounds 
than  the  chemical  composition.  The  constituent  parts  of  stony 
bodies  are  so  various,  and  they  are  combined  in  such  different 
proportions,  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  composition  must 
have  introduced  into  the  system  as  many  species  as  there  are 
substances,  and  even  this  could  not  have  been  effected  without 
the  aid  of  the  chemist,  who  would  find  the  task  too  Herculean 
to  attempt  it.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  immense 
variety  of  bodies  constituting  this  class  to  some  natural  order, 
he  has  been  guided  by  their  external  characters,  such  as 
colour,  form,  specific  gravity,  hardness,  &c.  When  the 
results  of  chemical  analysis  correspond  with  these  natural  alli- 
ances of  minerals,  he  is  in  some  measure  governed  by  them  in 
determining  their  places  in  his  system ;  when  they  disagree 
with,  or  contradict  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  external 
characters,  they  are  rejected  ;  and  when  neither  the  composi- 
tion, nor  the  natural  alliances  are  well  defined,  it  is  considered 
of  little  consequence  in  what  part  of  the  system  they  are  ar- 
ranged, before  their  places  have  been  determined  upon  by  a 
more  rigorous  investigation.  It  is  not  believed  by  Werner 
that  the  different  species  are  well  defined  and  invariably  ihe» 
same  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  supposed  by  an  examination  of  the 
external  characters,  that  they  run  into  each  other,  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  say,  where  one  commences  and 
the  other  terminates.  Hence  he  considers  it  as  a  fact,  that 
nature  admits  of  a  transition  in  minerals  ;  that  there  are  gra- 
dations, the  extremes  of  which  may  present  very  different 
characters,  while  the  passage  of  one  into  the  other  is  almost 
imperceptible.  This  idea  has  been  adopted  and  illustrated  in 
the  works  of  all  the  disciples  of  Werner,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  systems  of  Brochant  and  Jameson.  It  is  singular,  however, 
that  after  defining  a  species  as  Werner  has  done,  he  should 
immediately  have  departed  from  it,  and  taken  as  his  guide  a 
system  which  is  almost  altogether  arbitrary  and  conventional. 


*  This  definition  is  given  on  the  authoritj  of  Dr.  Thouison  of  Loudon. 
a  staunch  Werneriao. 
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Being  governed  in  the  determination  of  the  species  by  the  ex- 
ternal characters  alo-ne,  it  is  obvious,  that  he  must  necessarily 
have  grouped  together  minerals  which  are  essentially  different 
in  composition,  and  separated  others  which  are  closely  con- 
nected by  the  nature  and  proportions  of  their  constituent  prin» 
ciples.  This  is  the  case,  and  this  arbitrary,  and,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,'  forced  arrangement,  has  given  a  rude, 
unfinished  and  unphilosophical  appearance  to  the  system.  The 
great  object  in  pursuing  mineralogy  is,  to  render  it  useful  and 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  society,  and  this  can  in  many  in- 
stances be  effected  only  by  knowing  the  composition  of  mine- 
rals ;  and  that  system  appears  to  us  the  best,  which  shall  enable 
a  man  not  only  to  recognise  and  name  a  specimen,  but  to  state 
its  ingredients  and  point  out  its  uses. 

M.  Haiiy,  the  profound  crystallographer  and  mineralogist  of 
Paris,  has  defined  a  species  to  consist  of  *'  minerals  composed 
of  the  same  constituents,  combined  in  the  same  proportions  ; 
and  having  integrant  moleculae  of  the  same  form."  In  tlm 
first  part  of  the  definition  he  agrees  with  Werner  ;  but  in  the 
latter  clause  difiers  essentially  in  making  a  single  character  the 
type  of  the  species.  This  philosopher  had  successfully  pur° 
sued,  extended  and  systematised  the  ideas  of  Bergman  and 
of  De  L'Isle  in  crystallometry,  and  developed  9.  multitude  of 
facts,  which  went  to  prove,  that  crystalline  bodies,  although 
they  might  vary  in  their  secondary  forms,  yet  were  susceptible 
of  division  into  the  same  integrant  molecule,  so  long  as  their 
composition  was  identical.  The  knowledge  which  bad  thus 
been  acquired  of  the  structure  of  crystals,  was  applied  to  mine- 
ralogy, and  made  the  basis  of  his  system.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  mathematical  hypothesis,  for  such  it  must  be 
considered  when  strictly  examined,  has  been  applied  with  great 
sagacity,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated.  In  some  instances  by  identifying  the  inte- 
grant moleculae  of  two  minerals,  he  has  been  enabled  to  state 
their  connexion  and  agreement  in  composition,  before  the  na- 
ture of  the  bodies  had  been  demonstrated  by  chemical  analysis. 
Thus  he  inferred  the  identity  of  Chrysolite  and  Apatite  ;  and 
the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Beryl  and  Emerald,  before  the 
analyses  of  Vauquelin  had  proved,  that  the  two  former  are 
composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime ;  and  that  the  two  latter 
contain  chrome  and  glucina.  In  other  cases,  minerals  have 
been  correctly  separated  into  distinct  species,  from  the  diffe- 
rence in  form  of  their  integrant  particles,  notwithstanding  the 
most  distinguished  chemists  could  perceive  no  difference  in 
their  composition.  Thus  Arragonite  and  Carbonate  of  lime 
were  maintained  by  Haiiy  to  belong  to  different  species,  be 
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cause  their  crystalline  forms  are  unlike,  althougb  the  analyses 
of  Klaproth,  Vauquelin,  Fourcroy,  Bucholz,  Thenard  and 
Biot  produced  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  Yet  rhe 
more  recent  experiments  of  Stromeyer,  and  after  him  of  Gehlen, 
have  demonstrated,  that  beside  carbonate  of  lime,  this  mineral 
contains  carbonate  of  strontian  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  pre- 
sence of  this  substance  that  the  difference  in  form,  exhibited  by 
arragonite  may  be  ascribed.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
some  variation  in  the  composition  of  ruthile  and  octahedrite 
may  yet  be  discovered  ;  by  chemical  analysis  their  constituent 
principles  appear  to  be  the  same,  but  their  integrant  raoleculae 
are  different.  So  far,  therefore,  the  definition  of  species,  as 
given  by  Haiiy,  see*.;S  to  agree  with  the  nature  of  minerals ; 
but  when  we  come  to  examine  in  detail,  the  generalization,  that 
a  species  consists  of  a  collection  of  bodies,  the  integrant  mole- 
cules of  which  are  similar,  and  composed  of  the  same  elements, 
united  in  the  same  proportions,  we  find  it  encumbered  with 
some  very  weighty  objections. 

1.  From  the  definition  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the 
integrant  particles  should  always  present  the  same  form  in 
bodies  of  the  same  nature,  and  possessing  the  same  proportion 
of  constituents;  but  this  is  not  invariably  true. 

2,  It  might  be  inferred,  that  in  those  minerals,  which  are 
known  to  be  dissimilar  in  composition,  the  integrant  molecules 
should  be  different ;  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  correct,  that 
there  are  many  crystals,  which  are  so  distinct  in  nature,  that  the 
most  unpractised  eye  can  readily  distinguish  them,  which  y^i 
present  no  difference  in  the  forms  of  their  particles.  On  the 
principle  of  Haiiy,  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same 
species  ;  but  what  would  be  thought  of  an  arrangement,  in 
which  boracite,  common  salt,  galena,  iron,  pyrites,  &c.  were 
classified  together,  because  the  integrant  molecule  of  each  is  a 
cube?  The  same  observations  are  applicable  to  tremolite,  acty- 
nblite,  and  hornblende  or  amphibole.  These  substances  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficiently  distinct  ;  but  because,  hy  mechanical 
division,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  ulliraately  to  the  same 
form,  they  have  been  ranked  by  Haiiy  in  the  same  species  ; 
and  consequently  three  bodies,  one  of  which  contains  65  parts 
of  silex,  the  second  33  parts,  and  the  third  42  parts  with 
equally  variable  proportions  of  alumina,  lime,  &c.  constitute 
one  species;  while  others,  which  present  analyses  much  less 
discordant,  are  separated  from  each  other,  merely  because  they 
do  not  coincide  in  one  character.  To  the  objection,  that  diffe- 
rent minerals  have  the  same  form  of  the  integrant  particle,  it 
has  been  replied  by  M.  Haiiy,  that  the  greater  number  of  sub- 
stances which  have  a  common  molecule,  may  be  easily  distin- 
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guished  by  other  characters.  Are  these  signs  to  be  derived 
from  their  crystallizalion  ?  It  is  obvious  that  mechanical  divi- 
sion can  throw  no  light  on  their  oaturej  since  the  form  to  which 
the  mineralogist  will  arrive,  must  ultimatelj  be  the  same  in  all. 
It  is  necessary  then  to  have  recourse  to  other  means,  since  the 
crjstallometrical  method  has  failed.  These  means  must  be 
found  in  the  use  of  the  physical  or  external  characters,  and 
Werner  must  convey  to  us  the  knowledge  which  cannot  be 
derived  from  Haiiy.  In  fact,  the  remark  of  the  latter  respect- 
ing the  substances  above  mentioned,  is  a  tacit  admission,  that 
the  form  of  the  integrant  molecule  alone  is  not  sufficient,  in 
many  instances,  to  guide  us  to  a  correct  determination  of  the 
species  ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mechanical  properties  of  minerals,  to  assign  them  appropriate 
places  in  a  regular  and  consistent  system. 

3.  But  the  strongest  and  best  supported  objection,  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  system  of  Haiiy,  is  the  necessity 
he  has  imposed  upon  himself,  by  his  definition  of  speties,  of 
excluding  all  amorphous  minerals,  or  all  those  substanceSj 
which  are  not  capable  of  being  reduced,  by  mechanical  ana- 
lysis, to  some  regular  geometrical  form.  The  consequence  is, 
that  he  has  omitted  an  immense  number  of  minerals,  and  that 
his  work,  instead  of  being  a  system  of  mineralogy,  is  rather  an 
illustration  of  the  science  of  crystallography  by  models  fur- 
nished by  nature.  "It  has  been  said,"  observes  Daobuisson, 
"  that  crystals  are  the  flowers  of  minerals,  but  immense  forests 
should  go  for  something."  With  uncommon  sagacity  and  per- 
severance, Haiiy  has  sought  for,  and  discovered  these  beautiful 
flowers  ;  he  has  exhibited  a  rich  and  variegated  collection,  and 
has  formed  them  into  a  splendid  houqv.et  to  adorn  the  cabinet 
and  delight  the  eye  of  the  philosopher;  but  Werner  has  rang- 
ed the  forest ;  he  has  culled  the  wild  flowers  in  his  course,  and 
interspersed  them  among  the  leaves  and  branches  of  a  sturdier 
growth.  The  object  of  a  system  of  mineralogy,  is  so  to 
classify  and  describe  the  mineral  productions  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  as  that  they  may  be  easily  distinguished  and  identified. 
This  cannot,  probably,  be  done  by  ihe  criterion  of  a  single 
character ;  much  less,  if  this  character  be  evanescent  in  some 
substances,  and  hypothetically  supposed  to  be  present  m  many 
others.  Shall  chromate  of  iron  and  cerite  be  denied  a  place 
in  a  system  of  mineralogy,  because  the  forms  of  their  integrant 
molecules  have  never  been  discovered  ?  This  omission  would 
have  been  so  palpable  an  absurdity,  that  Haiiy  himself  waa 
obliged  to  admit  them,  although,  says  Dr.  Thomson,  neither  of 
the  speoies  contains  a  single  crystallized  specimen.  Many 
other  minerals  are  hi  the  same  predicament,  and  if  they  are  to 
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be  excluded  from  a  system,  because  they  are  amorphous,  that 
system  must  be  partial  and  defective ;  it  must  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy,  that,  at  present, 
voltaic  electricity  does  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 

4.  The  attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  crystalline 
forms  of  minerals,  has,  probably,  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  science, 
as  it  has  prevented  the  proper  use  of  other  characters,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  if  not  considered  essential,  must  be  con- 
ceded to  facilitate  the  discrimination  of  different  species.  The 
disciples  of  Haiiy  havC;  in  many  instances,  been  occupied  in 
collecting  the  different  secondary  forms  of  the  same  substance  ; 
and  were  this  to  be  the  case  with  any  extensive  suite  of  species, 
it  is  apparent,  that  the  science  must  soon  become  overloaded 
with  useless  matter.  The  Count  De  Bournon  has  described 
forty-nine  forms  of  arragonite,  and  no  less  than  six  hundred 
and  sixteen  varieties  of  distinct  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
belonging  to  fifty-nine  different  modifications.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  all  the  secondary  forms  of 
this  mineral,  the  description  might  be  tolerated,  nay,  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  interesting,  as  a  philosophical  curiosity  ;  but 
who  is  so  presumptuous  as  to  hope  to  see  this  done,  when  it 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Haiiy  himself,  that  if  the  decrements 
be  limited  to  two  of  the  simplest  laws  of  this  science,  and  to 
the  abstraction  of  three  or  four  ranges  of  particles,  the  num- 
ber of  possible  forms  must  exceed  eight  millions.  And  what 
benefit,  we  may  ask,  could  possibly  accrue  from  this  collec- 
tion ?  They  must  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  be  cha- 
racterized by  identity  of  composition;  the  difference  in  exter- 
nal form,  which,  in  many  instances,  must  be  perceptible  only 
to  the  geometrician,  arises  from  causes  with  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted, and  which  may  be  almost  infinitely  varied  by 
nature.  Haiiy  himself  seems  to  have  carried  this  description 
too  far,  and  has  established  varieties  in  minerals,  according  to 
the  differences  perceived  in  their  secondary  forms,  although, 
from  identity  of  composition,  they  are  known  to  belong  to  the 
same  species.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  invent  terms,  and  has  thus  embarrassed,  with  a  new 
coinage,  a  science  which  was  already  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  its  synoniraies.  Thus  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  epsom 
salt,  the  composition  of  which  is  fixed  and  determinate,  which 
cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  and  which  is  usually  crystallized  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  prism,  is  divided  into  the  bis- 
alternate,  pyramidal,  triunitarian,  trihexaedral,  equivalent,  &c. 
&c.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  subdivided  into  the  equiaxe, 
the  inverse,  the  contrasting,  the  mixed,  the  based,  &c.  ;  and 
the  student,  is  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  such  terms  ae 
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enneacontraidraly  antientacontraedral,  impair,  hyperoxyde, 
bibisalternote,  subdidistique,  soustractif,  soudouble,  metastatic 
que,  persistant.  All  this  is  precise  and  excellent  for  the  crys- 
tallometer  and  the  geometrician,  but  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  to 
the  practical  mineralogist.  From  making  this  branch  of  mine- 
ralogy almost  an  exclusive  study,  Haiiy  has  been  enal)led  to 
arrive  at  many  curious  facts  and  coincidences,  and  to  bring  the 
theory  of  crystals  to  a  high  state  of  refinement.  In  this  part 
of  his  work,  he  is  undoubtedly  very  superior  to  Werner;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  has  neglected  the  external  characters  of 
minerals,  and,  in  this  respect,  has  placed  himself  \QrY  far  below 
the  German  professor.  A  knowledge  of  these  characters  will 
go  much  further  toward  the  formation  of  a  mineralogist,  than 
the  theory  of  lines  and  angles  ;  aiid  it  has  been  remarked  by 
Dr.  Thomson,  that  "the  pupils  of  the  school  of  Freyberg 
are,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  skilful  in  ascertaining  mine- 
rals. This  superiority,  indeed,  is  generally  known,  and  will 
not,  I  presume,  be  denied  by  Haiiy  himself." 

The  question,  then,  is  still  open  for  discussion,  what  is  the 
surest  foundation  upon  which  the  determination  of  a  species  in 
mineralogy  may  be  supported  ?  We  have  seen,  that  the  use  of 
the  external  characters  alone  must  sometimes  lead  to  error ; 
and  that  the  form  of  the  integrant  molecule  cannot  always  be 
taken  as  a  safe  guide.  Shall  the  species,  then,  in  all  cases,  be 
dependent  upon  the  true  chemical  composition  ?  Let  us  state 
what  is  said  on  this  subject  by  Professor  Cleaveland. 

"  It  must  be  extremely  obvious,  that  those  minerals  which 
most  resemble  each  other,  belong  to  the  same  species.  We 
are,  then,  to  inquire  what  constitutes  the  most  perfect  resem- 
blance between  two  or  more  minerals.  Can  similarity  of 
colour,  form,  fracture,  hardness,  &c.  constitute  a  resemblance 
so  perfect,  as  that  which  arises  from  identity  of  composition? 
Or  can  a  difference  of  colour,  form,  fracture,  &c.  establish  so 
important  a  distinction  between  minerals,  as  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  dissimilarity  of  composition?  Would  not  two  mine- 
rals, both  composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and  oxyde  of  lead,  in 
the  same  proportion,  belong  to  the  same  species,  although  the 
colour  of  one  should  be  brown,  and  that  of  the  other  green? 
Would  not  two  minerals,  composed  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime,  in  the  same  proportion,  belong  to  the  same  species, 
although  the  forms  of  their  crystals,  essentially  the  same,  should 
exhibit  different  modifications  ?  In  fine,  can  properties,  liable 
to  numerous  variations  from  trivial  and  accidental  causes,  be 
supposed  to  establish  the  identity  of.  two  or  more  minerals, 
with  that  degree  of  evidence  which  is  afforded  by  a  well 
ascertained   similarity  in  composition  ?    We   hesitate  not   to 
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answer  these  questions  by  saying,  that  the  true  composition 
of  minerals  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  arrangement;  and  by  this 
only  ought  the  species  to  be  determined.  This  only  can  give 
permanency  of  character  to  the  species."  p.  73.  "Hence  a 
species  may  be  thus  defined  ;  a  collection  of  minerals,  com- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients,  combined  in  the  same  propor- 
tions." p.  74. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  question,  whether 
we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  minerals 
to  employ  it  as  the  principal  character  in  the  determination  of 
the  species?  He  remarks,  that  the  various  species  of  alkaline 
and  earthy  salts,  some  species  of  combustibles,  and  almost 
every  species  among  the  ores  of  the  metals,  can  be  limited  and 
established  by  their  well  known  composition.  "  There  re- 
mains, however,  one  class  of  minerals,  composed  chiefly  of 
ditferent  earths,  combined  in  various  proportions,  such  as  gar- 
net, feldspar,  &c.  whose  composition  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood  to  be  employed  as  the  basis  of  specific,  or  even 
generic  arrangement.  This  extensive  class  of  minerals  is 
really  involved  in  some  very  peculiar  difficulties.  Analysis 
can,  indeed,  inform  us  what  earths  are  present  in  tlicse  mine- 
rals, and  in  what  proportions  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
discover  in  what  manner  these  earths  are  here  combined,  or  to 
distinguish  between  those  ingredients  which  are  essential  to 
the  composition,  and  those  which  are  not,  and  which  may,  in 
fact,  be  considered  as  accidentally  present."  p.  74. 

The  circumstances,  here  mentioned,  constitute,  undoubtedly, 
^the  greatest  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  chemical  system 
of  classing  minerals.  In  all  crystallized  bodies  it  is  probable, 
that  the  constituents  exist  in  definite  proportions,  and  that  the 
composition  is  constant  and  uniform  for  each  species.  There 
is,  therefore,  but  little  difficulty  in  assigning  them  their  appro- 
priate places  in  a  chemical  arrangement.  But  is  this  also  the 
case  with  amorphous  minerals?  It  is  doubtful.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  proportions  of  ingredients  vary  in  the  same  species 
of  mineral  which  is  found  in  different  places;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  how  far  some  of  them  are  essential,  and  others  acciden- 
tal. Some  bodies  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  number  of  com- 
pounds brought  together,  so  as  to  constitute  aggregates;  and 
it  is  clear,  when  this  happens,  that  the  relative  number  and 
quantity  of  these  compounds  may  be  varied  almost  indefinitely  ; 
and  that  if  the  species  is  to  be  decided  by  the  composition,  the 
number  of  such  species  must  correspond  with  the  amount  of 
aggregates.  There  would  be  no  end  to  them,  and  all  the  bene- 
fits which  are  found  to  arise  from  a  simple  and  comprehensive 
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generalization,  must  be  resigned.  The  art  of  analysis  is  now 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  wonderful  degree  of  precision 
has  been  introduced  into  this  most  difficult  branch  of  practical 
chemistry.  The  application  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  the  idea 
of  Berzelius,  that  silex  acts  io  nature  the  part  of  an  acid^  may, 
if  generally  adopted,^  do  much  toward  the  development  of  the 
true  nature  of  aggregates,  or  very  compound  minerals,  and, 
perhaps,  bring  them  under  some  fixed  laws,  by  which  the 
number  of  species  may  be  reduced,  and  a  consistent  arrange- 
ment be  adopted. 

Berzelius,  of  Sweden^  who  has  done  so  much  for  chemistry, 
has  not  neglected  this  branch  of  science  ;  he  has  lately  pre- 
sented  the  mineralogist  with  an  arrangement  founded  upon 
chemical  principles,  and  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  pure 
chemical  system.  As  every  thing  from  this  excellent  philo^ 
sopher  is  deserving  of  attention,  we  shall  lay  before  our  read- 
ers a  concise  view  of  his  plan,  premising,  that  the  species  have 
been  omitted,  from  the  space  which  they  would  necessarily 
occupy,  and  which,  from  the  length  of  this  article,  we  cannot 
spare. 

Class  I.  ' 

It  consists  of  substances  formed  according  to  the  principles 
of  unorganic  nature,  that  is,  in  which  the  compound  bodies  of 
the  first  order  contain  only  two  elements. 

A.     Oxygen. 
B.     Combustible  BodieSo 


Order  /.     Metalloids. 

First  Family  Sulphur 

Second  do.  Muriaticum 

Third     do«  Nitricum 

Fourth   do.  Boron 

Fifth      do.  Carbon 

Sixth      do.  Hydrogeno 

Order  II.     Electro-Negative  Metals. 

It  includes  those  metals,  whose  oxydes  in  combination  with 
other  bodies,  perform  the  office  rather  of  acids  than  of  basest 
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First  Family 
Second  do. 
Third  do. 
Fourth  do. 
Fifth  do. 
Sixth     do. 


Arsenic 

Chromium 

Molybdenum 

Antimonium 

Titanium 

Silicon. 


Order  III,     Electro- Positive  Metals, 

Those  metals,  the  oxydes  of  which  perform  the  office  rather 
of  bases  than  of  acids. 


Division  I.  Metals  whose  oxi/des,  at  a  higher  temperature^ 
either  alone  or  hy  the  intervention  of  charcoal  powder,  are 
reduced  and  constitute  the  radicals  of  the  substances  for- 
merly  called  metallic  oxydes. 


First  Family 

Iridium 

Second  do. 

Platinum 

Third     do. 

Aurum 

Fourth   do. 

Mercurium 

Fiflh       do. 

9     Palladium 

Sixth      do. 

Argentum 

Seventh  Family 

Bismuth 

Eighth       do. 

Tin 

Ninth         do. 

Lead 

Tenth         do. 

Copper 

Eleventh    do. 

Nickel 

Twelfth      do. 

Cobalt 

Thirteenth  Family 

Uranium 

Fourteenth     do. 

Zinc 

Fifteenth         do. 

Iron 

Sixteenth        do. 

Manganese 

Seventeenth  do. 

Cerium. 

Division  II.     Metals  ivhich  cannot  be  reduced  by  charcoal 
powder,  and  whose  oxydes  form  the  earths  and  alkalies. 


Firs^t  Family 
Second  do. 
Third     do. 
Fourth  do. 


Zirconium 
Aluminium 
Yttrium 
Glucinum 
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Fifth  Family 
Sixth  do. 
Seventh  do. 
Eighth  do. 
Ninth  do. 
Tenth    do. 


Magnesium 

Calcium 

Strontium 

Barjtium 

Sodium 

Potassium. 


Class  II. 

Contains  bodies  formed  according  to  the  principles  of  orga- 
nized nature,  that  is,  in  which  the  compounds  of  the  first  order 
contain  more  than  two  elements. 


Order  /.     Evidently  putreji- 
ed  organic  bodies. 

Humus 
Turf 
Brown  CoaK 

Order  11.     Resinous  Bodies. 
Amber 
Retinasphalt 
Mineral  Caoutchouc. 


Order  HI. 
Naphtha 
Petroleum. 


Liquids. 


Order  IV. 

Maltha 
Asphalts 


Pitchy  Bodies, 


Order  V.     Coals. 
Branderz 
Stone  Coal. 


Order  FJ.     Salts. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
^al  Ammoniac 
MelHte. 


The  great  peculiarity  in  this  system  is  the  classing  of  silicon, 
or  the  basis  of  silex,  among  the  acidifiable  metals.  The  general 
opinion  now  entertained  among  chemists,  is,  that  this  basis  is  not 
metallic ;  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who,  in  his  Elements,  has 
ranked  it  in  that  class,  now  thinks  it  more  analogous  to  boron, 
and  that  it  should,  of  course,  be  placed  among  the  acidifiable 
unmetallic  bases.  This  arrangement,  in  fact,  would  strengthen 
the  notion  of  Berzelius,  of  its  performing  the  part  of  an  acid. 
He  has  formed  genera  of  minerals,  which  he  calls  siliciates ; 
and  they  include  numerous  species,  particularly  in  the  earthy 
families ;  for  example,  in  that  of  aluminiumj  sapphire,  ruby, 
corundum,  emery,  pitch  stone,  staurolite,  &c.  are  regarded  as 
siliciates  ;  and,  nnder  the  head  of  calcium,  we  find  the  same 
name  given  to  lomonite,  mealy  zeolite,  prehnite,  chrysoberylj 
asbestos,  actynolite,  coccolite,  black  garnet,  &c.  8cc, 
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It  appears,  then,   that  three  different  methods  have  been 
employed  in  determining  the  species,  and  in  forming  a  system 
of  classification  for  the  subjects  of  mineralogy  ;  the  external 
characters  of  Werner;    the  integrant  particle  and  composition 
of  Haiiy,  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  chemists.     With 
regard  to  the  permanency  of  any  arrangement,  the  advantage 
is  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  the  chemists  ;  for  the  elements, 
and  the  proportions  in  which  they  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  mineral,  being  once  known,  it  is  easy  to  assign  it  an  appropri- 
ate place  in  the  system.     But  the  question  may  still  be  asked, 
what  is  the  best  method  to  recognise  a  mineral  ?    Or,  in  other 
words,  how  is  a  person,  who  has  just  commenced  the  pursuit 
of  mineralogy,   to  identify  a  specimen  ?    He  will   be  decided, 
without  doubt,  principally  by  the  external  characters,  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  descriptions  which  he  reads  in  books,  and 
with  other  specimens  to  which  it  bears  a  resemblance  ;  and  he 
will,  afterwards  make  the  simple  experiments   with  acids,  the 
blow-pipe,  the  magnet,  and  the  electrometer,  which  are  point- 
ed out  lo  him  by  the  authors.     In  judging  of  minerals,  a  person 
decides  more  by  the  external  characters,  than,  perhaps,  he  is 
aware  ;  and  hence  the  chief  reason,  why  a  beginner  is  particu- 
larly anxious  to  accumulate  specimens,  that  be  may  acquire 
a  practised   eye.     The    pure,    scientific    arrangement  of  his 
minerals,  is  a  different  thing,  and  requires  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  practical  and  analytical  chemistry. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  with  the  preceding  obser- 
Yations,  that  we  have,  unfortunately,  but  little  room  to  spare  on 
the  subject  of  geology.     Under  this  head.  Professor  Cleave- 
land  has  given  concise,  but  very  interesting  views  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  of  the  theories  of  Hutton,  and  of  Werner, 
and  of  the  constitution  and  formations  of  the  different  rocks. 
There  has  been  much  science,  ingenuity,  and  fancy  displayed 
by  authors  in  the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  minerals 
and  rocks  have  been  deposited  from  aqueous  solutions,  or  have 
been  formed  by  igneous  fusion  from  disintegrated  rocks  and 
mountains.      Werner  lives    in   Germany,    and  circumstances 
hiduced  him  to  believe,  that,  at  some  former  period,  the  globe 
was  covered  with  water ;  that  this  water  held  in  solution  vari- 
ous matters,  which  were  deposited  in  succession,  and  gave  rise 
Ip  the  different  formations  ;  that  some  were  separated  before 
animals  and  vegetables  existed,  of  couse  they  contained  none  of 
their  remains,  and  were  called  primitive  ;   that  the  next  depo- 
sition took  place  just  after  organized  beings  w^ere  called  into 
existence,  and,  therefore,  exhibit  some  traces  of  them,  whence 
this  formation  is  called  transition;  and^  finally,  at  the  third 
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deposit,  nature  then  abounding  in  animals  and  vegetables,  manj 
of  them  were  enveloped  in  the  descending  earth,  and  graduaiij* 
petrified  ;  hence  the  frequency  of  organic  remains  in  rocks  of 
this  kind,  which  were  named  secondary.  Dr.  Hntton  resided 
in  Scotland,  where  there  is  abundance  of  whin  stone,  trap  and 
basalt ;  and  he  contended  for  the  igneous  origin  of  the  globe. 
The  rocks  and  mounfains  are  gradually  worn  down,  or  disinte- 
grated by  the  action  of  the  common  elements,  and  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  there,  by  the  operation  of  sisbterranean 
fire,  the  mass  is  melted,  or  softened,  and  agglutinated,  and  is 
to  constitute  the  materials  of  new  mountains  and  continents. 
Such  are  the  noble  speculations  of  philosophers.  The  disci- 
ples of  these  schools,  in  order  to  find  arguments  to  support 
their  favorite  hypotheses,  have  been  led  to  examine  minutely 
into  the  structure  of  the  globe,  and  many  curious  and  interesting 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light.  Independently  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Wernerian  and  Huttonian  theories,  these  furnish  a  very 
fine  groundwork  for  future  research  ;  and,  even  at  present,  the 
American  geologist  must  contemplate,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
map  of  the  United  States  which  enriches  the  volume  of  Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland,  and  which  exhibits,  at  one  view,  from  the 
labours  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  M'Clure,  the  position  cf  the 
different  formations  in  our  extensive  country. 

It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  a  regular  analysis  of  this 
work.  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  for  the  examination  of  the 
reader.  He  will  find  it  to  be  the  production  of  a^man  of  sci- 
ence, who  is  capable  of  writing  clearly,  and  of  describing  accu- 
rately ;  of  one  who  has  brought  down  the  science  to  the  time 
at  which  his  book  was  printed  ;  who  has  not  done  himself  jus° 
tice  in  stating  the  number  of  works  which  he  has  consulted,  and 
whose  work  is  recommended  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  mineralogy,  as  containing,  in  a  moderate  compass,  the 
essence  of  Wernerj  Haiiy,  Jameson,  Brochant,  and  Brongniart. 
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Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  June,  and  honoured  by  the  attendance  of 
his  Excellency  Governor  Brooks,  and  a  great  concourse  of 
respectable  physicians.  The  discourse  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Orr,  of  Bridgewater.  He  took,  for  his  subject,  a  comparative 
consideration  of  the  functions  of  animals  and  vegetables,  and 
exhibited  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  in  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  all  the  functions  of  animated  beings  are  to  be  found  existing 
in  the  vegetable  world. 

The  Counsellors  elected  officers  for  the  next  year,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  viz. : 

For  the  District  of  Stiff olk»  Doctors  Lemuel  Hay  ward, 
David  Townsend,  Thomas  Welsh,  Aaron  Dexter,  William 
Spooner,  Isaac  Rand,  Jr.  Asa  Bullard,  John  G.  Coffin,  John 
Dixwell,  James  Jackson,  Benjamin  ShurtlefF,  John  C  Warren, 
John  Gorham,  William  Gamage,  Jr. 

Essex,  Doctors  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  Joshua  Fisher,  Tho- 
mas Kitteridge,  Benjamin  L.  Oliver,  John  D.  Treadwell,  Oliver 
Prescott,  James  Gardner,  Nathaniel  Bradstreet. 

Middlesex.  Doctors  John  Brooks,  Josiah  Bartlett,  Isaac 
Kurd,  Joseph  Fiske,  Amos  Bancroft,  Calvin  Thomas,  Abiel 
Heywood,  Rufus  Wyman,  James  P.  Chaplin. 

Worcester*  Doctors  Oliver  Fiske,  Abraham  Haskell,  Aus-? 
tin  Flint,  Jonathan  Osgood,  Israel  Whiton,  Stephen  Batchel- 
ler,  Jr. 

Hampshire.  Doctors  Peter  Bryant,  Estes  Howe,  John 
Stone,  Elihu  Dwight,  William  Sheldon,  Enos  Smith. 

Berkshire.  Doctors  Timothy  Childs,  Hugo  Burghardt, 
Asa  Burbank. 

Norfolk.  Doctors  Amos  Holbrook,  James  Mann,  John 
Bartlett,  Abijah  RichzirdsoD,  Nathaniel  Miller. 
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Plymouth.  Doctors  James  Thacher,  Daniel  Shute,  Hector 
Orr,  Nathan  Hayward. 

Bristol.     Doctors  Samuel  Perry,  Benjamin  Billings. 

York.     Doctors  Joseph  Oilman,  Richard  C.  Shannon. 

Cumberland.  Doctors  Ammi  R.  Mitchell,  Gad  Hitch- 
cock, John  Merrill.     • 

Kennebeck  and  Somerset.  Doctors  Daniel  Coney,  James 
Parker,  Benjamin  Page,  Ariel  Mann. 

Lincoln,  Hancock,  and  Washington.  Doctors  Samuel 
Adams,  Benjamin  Brown,  John  Stockbridge. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Counsellors  held  on  the  fifth  day 

of  June,  A.  D.  1817,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 

the  year  ensuing,  viz.  : — 

Joshua  Fisher,  M*  D.  President 

Thomas  Welsh,  M.  D.  Vice  President 

John  C.  Warren,  M.  D,  Corresponding  Secretary 

John  Dixwell,  M.  D.  Recording  Secretary 

John  G.  Coffin,  M.  D.  Treasurer 

William  Gamage,  Jr.  M.  D.  Librarian 

David  Townsend,  M.  D.     ^ 

Aaron  Dexter,  M.  D.  | 

Josiah  Bartlett,  M*  D.  )•  Censors 

W^illiam  Spooner,  M.  D.       ) 

James  Jackson,  M.  D.         J 

Oliver  Fiske  1 

Abraham  Haskell,  M.  D.  |  i^  /.       rrr     ^    4   . 

T       n       ^         I  I  Censors  for  Worcestet 

Jonathan  Osgood  >        ■r^-g^,,^^^  Society 

Austin  Flint  |         ^isi^ici  f^ocieiy 

John  Green  J 

Copy  from  Records — By  order, 

JOHN  DIXWELL,  Recording  Secretary. 


American  Medical  Botany. 

Dr.  BiGELOw,  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  on  the 
foundation  of  Count  Rumford,  has  just  issued  proposals  for 
the  publication  of  the  American  Medical  Botany,  an- 
nounced in  the  New  England  Journal  of  October,  1816.  A 
work  of  this  kind,  if  well  executed,  will  be  extremely  useful 
to  the  physicians  of  this  country,  and  interesting  to  naturalists 
here  and  in  Europe.  Dr.  Bigelow  is  sufficiently  known  to  the 
public,  as  the  author  of  the  "  Florula  Bostoniensis,"  a  produc- 
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tion,  which  does  honour  to  the  science  of  this  country ;  and 
also  as  the  editor  of  an  American  edition  of  Dr.  Smith's 
Botany,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  proba- 
ble execution  of  the  work  proposed.  The  writer  of  this  notice 
has  accidentally  seen  some  of  the  coloured  engravings,  which 
are  beautiful,  and  appear  to  be  correctly  done.  As  publica- 
tions of  this  kind  are  expensive,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
patronage  of  men  of  science  v;ill  be  liberally  given,  to  encou- 
rage the  author  to  the  completion  of  his  plan.  The  following 
is  the  prospectus : — 

Cummings  &  Hilliard,  Boston,  have  in  the  press  and  will 
speedily  publish,  American  Medical  Botany,  being  a  collection 
of  the  Native  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  United  Stales,  with 
coloured  engravings.  By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D.  Rumford 
Professor,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in 
Harvard  University. 

This  work  has  been  for  some  time  in  preparation,  and  a  part 
€>f  the  engravings  were  completed  more  than  a  year  since.  Its 
intended  publication  was  announced  in  the  New  England  Medi- 
cal Journal  for  October,  1816.  It  is  undertaken  with  a  desire 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  those  indigenous  plants,  which 
possess  medicinal  properties,  and  which  are,  or  may  be  applied 
to  useful  purposes.  The  subject  opens  a  field  of  research, 
which,  if  carefully  pursued,  must  afford  results  important  to 
the  medical  profession,  and  useful  to  the  country.  The  pre- 
sent work  is  offered  rather  as  the  commencement  of  such  an 
investigation,  than  as  the  exposition  of  a  complete  state  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Its  principal  object  will  be  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  known  or  satisfactorily  established  on  the  sub- 
jects it  comprises,  from  what  is  nncertain  and  dependent  on 
vague  report  or  insufficient  evidence. — To  the  cultivators  of 
botany,  this  work  is  presented  as  a  serviceable  auxiliary,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  the  arts,  it  will  probably  be  found  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  which  has  been  executed  in  the  country* 

The  work  will  be  published  in  half  volumes,  on  fine  paper 
of  the  royal  octavo  size. 

Each  half  volume  will  contain  ten  coloured  engravings  from 
original  drawings,  copied  from  nature,  and  executed  in  a  man- 
lier not  inferior  to  those  in  Woodville's  Medical  Botany,  or 
Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine ;  together  with  dissections  for  the 
use  of  botanical  students. 

Each  half  volume  will  comprise  about  one  hundred  pages 
of  letter  press,  containing  the  botanical  character  and  history 
of  each  plant,  its  places  of  growth  and  period  of  flowering,  its 
preparations  and  uses  in  medicine,  diet,  and  the  arts,  as  far  as 
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they  are  known  to  the  author  from  his  own  experiencCj  or  the 
testimony  of  those  on  whom  he  can  depend. 

The  price  to  subscribers  of  each  half  vohirae  in  boards,  will 
be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  work  will  probably  consist 
of  three  volumes,  which  number  only,  subscribers  will  be  obli- 
gated to  receive.  They  will  be  published  in  as  quick  succes- 
sion, as  may  be  found  consistent  with  their  faithful  execution. 

Boston,  June,  1817. 


Mr.  Harems  Blow  Pipe- 

As  a  friend  to  the  reputation  of  our  country,  in  scieric^j 
as  well  as  to  its  other  important  interests,  I  presume  you  will  be 
willing  to  publish  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

Various  notices,  more  or  less  complete,  chiefly  copied  from 
English  newspapers,  are  now  going  the  round  of  the  public 
prints,  in  this  country,  stating,  that  "anew  kind  of  fire'''  has 
been  discovered,  in  England,  or  at  least,  new,  and  heretofore, 
unparalleled  means  of  exciting  heat,  by  which  gems  and  all  the 
most  refractory  substances  in  nature  are  immediately  melted, 
and  even  in  various  instances,  dissipated  in  vapour,  or  decom- 
posed into  their  elements.  The  first  glance  at  these  state- 
ments,  (which,  as  regards  the  effects,  1  have  no  doubt  are 
substantially  true,)  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me,  that  the  basis  of 
these  achievements  was  laid  by  an  American  discovery,  made 
by  Mr.  Robert  Hare  of  Philadelphia  in  180].  In  December 
of  that  year  Mr.  Hare  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  his  discovery  of  a  method  of  burning  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gases  in  a  united  stream,  so  as  to  produce  a  very 
intense  heat.  In  1802,  he  published  a  detailed  memoir  on  the 
subject,  with  an  engraving  of  his  apparatus,  and  he  recited  the 
effects  of  his  instrument,  some  of  which,  in  the  degree  of  heat 
produced,  surpassed  any  thing  before  known.  In  1802  and 
1803,  I  was  occupied  with  him  in  Philadelphia,  in  prosecuting 
similar  experiments,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject  was  made  to  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Philadelphia;  the  memoir  is  printed  in  their  Transactions  ; 
and  Mr.  Hare's  original  memoir  was  reprinted  in  the  Annals 
of  Chemistry,  in  Paris,  and  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  in 
London.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  system  of  Chemistry,  has  men- 
tioned Mr.  Hare's  results  in  the  fusion  of  several  of  the 
earths,  &c.  and  has  given  him  credit  for  his  discovery. 
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In  one  instance  while  in  Europe,  in  1806,  at  a  public  lecture, 
I  saw  some  of  them  exhibited  by  a^celebrated  professor,  who 
mentioned  Mr.  Hare  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  invention. 

In  December,  1811,  I  instituted  an  extended  course  of  ex- 
periments with  Mr.  Hare's  blow  pipe,  in  which  I  melted  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  a  long  list  of  the  most  refractory  minerals, 
gems,  and  others,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  never  been 
melted  before,  and  I  supposed  that  I  had  decomposed  lime, 
barrytes,  strontites,  and  magnesia,  evolving  their  metallic  bases, 
which  burnt  in  the  air,  as  fast  as  produced.  I  communicated 
a  detailed  account  of  my  experiments, to  the  Connecticut  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  published  it  in  their  Trans- 
actions for  1812 ;  with  their  leave  it  was  communicated  to  Dr. 
Bruce's  Mineralogical  Journal,  and,  it  was  printed  in  the  4th 
Number  of  that  work.  Hundreds  of  my  pupils  can  testify, 
that  Mr.  Hare's  splendid  experiments,  and  many  others  per- 
formed with  his  blow  pipe  fed  by  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases, 
have  been  for  years  past  annually  exhibited,  in  my  public 
courses  of  chemistry,  in  Yale  College,  and  that  the  fusion  and 
volatilization  of  platina,  and  the  combustion  of  that  metal,  and 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  many  other  metals  ;  and  the  fusion 
of  the  earths,  of  rock  crystal,  of  gun  flint,  of  the  corundum 
gems,  and  many  other  very  refractory  substances,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  light  beyond  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  have  been 
familiar  experiments  in  my  laboratory.  I  have,  uniformly, 
given  Mr.  Hare  the  full  credit  of  the  invention,  although  my 
researches  with  his  instrument  had  been  pushed  farther  than 
his  own,  and  a  good  many  new  results  added. 

It  is  therefore  with  no  small  surprise  that  in  the  Annales  de 
Chimie  et  de  Physique  for  September,  1816,  (a  French  Journal) 
I  found  a  translation  of  a  very  ehiborate  memoir,  from  a  sci- 
entific Journal,  published  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  London, 
in  which  a  full  account  is  given  of  a  very  interesting  series  of 
experiments  performed  by  means  of  Mr.  Hare's  instrument,  or 
one  on  the  same  principle,  but  without  any  notice  being  taken 
of  Mr.  Hare's  invention  or  experiments  or  of  mine,  and  the 
whole  is  exhibited  as  original.  On  a  comparison  of  the  memoir 
in  question,  with  Mr.  Hare's  and  with  my  own,  1  find  that  very 
many  of  the  results  are  identical,  and  all  the  new  ones  are  de- 
rived directly  from  Mr.  Hare's  instrument  with  the  following 
differences.  In  Mr.  Hare's,  the  two  gases  were  in  distinct 
reservoirs  to  prevent  explosion  ;  they  were  propelled  by  the 
pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  and  were  made  to  mingle,  just 
before  their  exit,  at  a  common  orifice.  In  the  English  appara- 
tus, gases  are  both  in  one  reservoir,  and  they  are  propelled  by 
their  own  elasticity,  after  condensation  by  a  syringe. 
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Professor  Clark  of  Cambridge  University,  the  celebrated 
travelier,  is  the  author  of  the  memoir  in  question,  and  we  must 
presume  that  he  was  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  Mr. 
Hare  and  myself,  or  he  would  candidly  have  adverted  to  the 
facts. 

Measures  haveHbeen  taken  to  set  this  matter  right  in  Europe, 
but,  in  the  mean  tim6,  whatever  treatment  the  subject  may  re- 
ceive there,  it  is  proper  that  the  American  public  should  know, 
that  Mr.  Hare  was  the  inventor  of  the  instrument,  with  which 
in  Europe  they  are  now  performing  the  most  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful experiments,  and  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  results 
hitherto  obtained  there,  hy  the  use  of  it,  (and  the  publication 
of  which  has  there  excited  great  interest,)  which  were  not, 
several  years  ago,  anticipated  here,  either  by  Mr.  Hare  or  by 
myself. 

As  I  have  cited  only  printed  documents,  or  the  testimony 
of  living  witnesses,  I  trust  my  countrymen  will  not  consider 
this  communication  as  indelicate,  or  arrogant,  but  simply  a 
matter  of  justice  to  the  interests  of  American  Science,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Hare. 

BENJAMIN  SILLIMAN. 


Foreign. 

New  Method  of  Curing  Cancerous  Diseases. 

In  the  different  interviews  with  M.  Heschel,  Surgeon  of  the 
Austrian  Military  Hospital,  established  at  Colmar,  he  in- 
formed me  of  a  successful  method  which  he  employs  in  cance- 
rous ulcers  of  the  face.  He  assured  me,  that  before  his 
departure  from  Vienna,  he  had  completely  cured  by  it  a  man 
of  rank,  aged  seventy,  suffering  from  cancer  of  the  malar 
region,  which  was  spreading  rapidly  towards  the  nose,  and  had 
bafRed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  surgeons  of  Vienna.  The  fol- 
lowing is  his  process  : — He  touches  the  scirrhous  inverted 
margins  of  the  ulcer  with  nitric  acid  (acide  nitriqiie  fumant.) 
For  this  purpose,  he  employs  a  golden  probe,  as  all  other 
metals  are  oxydized  by  the  acid.  He  passes  the  probe,  mois- 
tened with  the  acid,  slightly  over  the  borders  of  the  cancer, 
and  repeats  the  process  two  or  three  days  successively.  It  is 
discontinued,  when  the  inflammation  rises  high  ;  and  then  re- 
applied till  the  borders  are  destroyed  by  sloughing,  and  the 
ulcer  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  simple  sore.     This  invariably 
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happens  where  the  disease  is  merely  local.  The  dressing 
consists  only  of  lint,  moistened  in  a  mixture  of  water,  gum 
arable,  and  brandy. 

A  short  time  since,  I  recommended  this  process  to  a  man 
aged  sixty-eight,  of  mucoso-nervous  constitution,  who  had  a 
cancerous  ulcer  on  the  lower  part  of  the  right  leg.  Its  bor- 
ders were  callous  and  inverted  ;  the  sanies,  discharged  from  it,^ 
excessively  foetid,  and  the  attendant  pains  unusually  severe. 
The  ulcer  spread  in  all  directions,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  an  experienced  surgeon.  The  nitric  acid,  employed  on  the 
plan  of  M.  Heschel,  caused  the  scirrhous  borders  to  slough. 
The  wound,  rendered  simple,  was  merely  dressed  with  adhe- 
sive straps,  according  to  the  English  method,  of  late,  and  most 
deservedly  eulogized  in  France :  and  the  cancerous  ulcer  is,  at 
this  moment,  completely  healed.  The  plan  of  M.  Heschel  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  professional  men. 


Neuralgia  of  the  Spermatic  Cord,  cured  by  Moxa, 

A  man,  aged  thirty-five,  of  a  nervous  lymphatic  tempera- 
ment, had  been  subject,  from  the  age  of  twenty,  to  a  slight 
eruption,  consequent  on  itch,  and  frequently  recurring  in  winter. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  a  violent  pain  of  the  right  temple, 
returning  every  morning  from  ten  o'clock  till  noon,  was  remov- 
ed by  the  application  of-  a  blister  to  the  nucha.  During  his 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  years,  he  felt,  at  times,  tearing  pains 
in  the  left  epididymis  and  spermatic  cord.  They  attracted 
little  attention.  He  lived  very  regularly.  At  the  age  of  tliirty, 
the  pain  became  more  violent,  and  considerable  testiculai  in- 
flammation ensued ;  and  was  subdued,  after  three  weeks,  by 
leeches,  poultices,  and  diluents.  Thenceforth,  the  pain  was 
uninterrupted,  but  variable  in  severity.  In  the  worst  parox- 
ysms, commonly  brought  on  by  erections  and  involuntary 
nocturnal  emissions,  the  pain  radiated  to  the  breach,  to  the  left 
thigh  and  leg,  in  the  course  of  the  vas  deferens,  to  the  basis  of 
the  bladder  and  urethra.  It  induced  frequent  desire  to  void 
urine,  with  a  sense  of  scalding.  Sometimes  it  became  so  vior 
lent,  that  the  patient  lost  his  appetite,  was  low  spirited,  wished 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  testis.  The  organ  was  more  or  less 
swollen,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  pain.  A  caustic  on 
the  thigh  was  of  no  service.  Leeches,  poultices,  anodynes  in 
every  form :  plasters  of  opium  and  cicuta,  and  other  topical 
applications  of  that  class  aggravated  the  disease.     Mercurial 
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frictions,  employed  iioder  erroneous  suspicions  of  a  venereal 
taint,  and  the  anti-psorio  treatment,  had  a  similar  effect.  Ice 
applied  to  the  spermatic  cord,  produced  great,  but  imperfect 
relief.  The  pain  was  diminished  by  a  blister,  so  long  as  the 
cuticular  inflammation  lasted.  A  seton  was  introduced  with 
the  same  results.  Vinous  infusions  of  valerian,  bitters,  and 
antispasmodics  rendered  the  pain  more  severe. 

The  patient  then  renounced  all  topical  means,  except  fric- 
tions with  sulphuric  ether,  from  which  he  derived  momentary 
relief,  and  only  kept  open  an  issue,  and  wore  a  suspensory 
bandage.  The  testicle  and  epididymis  retained  the  natural 
volume,  and,  by  dint  of  strict  regimen  and  attention,  the  pains 
became  tolerable ;  but  they  immediately  re-existed  by  the 
slightest  deviation  in  regimen.  Under  these  circumstances, 
moxa  was  applied  on  the  painful  part.  The  pain,  at  first, 
ceased  ;  but  recurred  slightly  on  separation  of  the  eschar.  A 
second,  applied  fifteen  days  afterwards,  again  removed  the 
pain  ;  and  was  again  felt  when  the  slough  was  detached ;  yet 
only  by  interervals,  and  withal,  so  slightly,  that  the  patient 
paid  no  attention  to  it. 


.     Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Wilkinson,  on  the  Rise  of  Fluids  in  Capil- 
lary Tubes  was  afterwards  read.  Its  object  was  to  show, 
that  the  experiments  on  this  subject  do  not  accord  with  the 
theoretic  calculations  of  Professor  Atwood  of  Cambridge,  and 
other  philosophers  ; — that  the  results  do  not  correspond  with 
any  fixed  rule,  but  are  entirely  dependent  on  certain  conditions 
of  the  tube ;  and  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  any  de- 
ductions from  mathematical  investigations  as  to  what  has  been 
termed  capillary  attraction, — On  this  subject,  we  have  been 
for  some  time  making  experiments,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
the  supposed  filtration  by  capillary  attraction  will  extend  no 
further  than  the  syphon;  that  is,  that  the  filaments  on  the  out- 
side of  the  vessel  must  be  brought  lower  than  the  fluid  within. 


Anatomy  of  the  Brain, 

Dr.    Spurzheim*s    Second   Demonstration  of    the    recent 
Plain,  as  we  remarked  in  our  last,  took  place  at  the  Anatomical 
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Theatre  of  St.  Bartholomew's.  The  lecturer's  principal  ob-' 
ject  was  to  demonstrate  those  facts  which  had  been  disputed 
or  contradicted  by  his  adversaries.  He  showed,  for  instance, 
that  there  is  brown  matter  in  the  interior  of  the  cerebellum,  in 
the  pons  varolii  ;  and  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  brain  in  which 
the  same  may  not  be  discovered.  The  decussation  of  the  an- 
terior pyramids  was  carefully  pointed  out,  and  the  structure 
of  the  cerebellum,  more  particularly  the  variety  of  appearances 
which  the  corpus  dentatura  exhibits,  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  cut  or  examined.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
Dr.  Spurzheira  begins  his  examination  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
and  demonstrates  the  different  parts  in  their  connexion  without 
slicing  and  destroying  them.  The  pons  varolii,  and  most  of 
those  parts  which  have  acquired  a  number  of  whimsical  names, 
he  distinguishes  as  origins  and  commissures  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  brain.  This  very  much  assists  the  memory,  by  a  per- 
petual appeal  to  the  judgment,  instead  of  requiring  the  constant 
recollection  of  an  unsatisfactory  nomenclature.  The  transverse 
fibres  of  the  pons  are  considered  as  the  means  of  uniting  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  while  the  longitudinal 
bundles  of  the  pons  bring  the  parts  of  the  brain  proper,  into 
communication  with  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  corpus 
callosum  he  demonstrates  the  fibres  running  sideways  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  manner,  by  gently  scraping  with  the 
scalpel:  showing,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  longitudinal  scrape 
exhibits  only  a  smooth  appearance.  The  corpus  callosum 
proves  the  commissure  or  uniting  medium  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres and  their  convolutions.  Some  of  these  were  unfolded 
with  the  greatest  delicacy,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  that 
organ  is  disposed  so  as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space  with 
the  largest  surface.  So  delicate  is  the  structure  of  the  whole, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  suspect  some  slight 
of  hand  in  the  division  of  the  white  substance  into  two  layers, 
had  not  the  lecturer  had  recourse  to  the  blow  pipe,  the  force 
of  the  air  from  which  was  suflScient  to  exhibit  the  natural  di- 
vision in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  This  led  to  the  expla- 
nation of  those  causes  by  which  an  hydrocephalic  subject 
retains  his  senses,  his  powers  of  reflexion,  his  affections,  and 
faculties.  By  the  slow  manner  in  which  the  water  increases, 
the  layers  are  divided  ;  and,  if  the  water  still  increase,  the  fibres 
gradually  are  directed  in  an  horizontal  instead  of  a  vertical 
direction.  Thus  the  brain  retains  its  full  bulk,  as  has  been 
proved  by  weight,  where  it  has  been  expanded  so  thinly  round 
the  enlarged  cranium  as  to  have  been  suspected  to  be  altogether, 
or  nearly  all,  absorbed.     With  much  candor  Dr.    Spurzheiir 
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informed  his  hearers  that  the  existence  of  the  brain  in  hydro- 
cephalic heads  had  been  noticed  by  the  accurate  Morgagni, 
who  blames  some  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  for 
having  overlooked  the  brain  in  its  expanded  state.  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim  assures  us,  that,  however  thin  the  brain  may  appear,  or 
even  though  it  may  be  thought  to  have  disappeared  altogether, 
yet,  that  in  one  such  Case  he  had  weighed  it  against  the  brain 
of  subjects  of  the  same  age,  and  found  no  difference. 

The  following  account  of  the  examination  of  the  cranial  con- 
tents, in  two  subjects  approaching  to  idiotcy,  are  worth  record- 
ing ;  and  we  hope  will  prove  the  means  of  accumulating  o(her 
facts  in  illustration  of  the  properties  of  this  important  organ.- — 
These  are  from  the  "Repository." 

;A  man,  aged  60,  approaching  the  condition  of  an  idiot,  tall, 
and  very  thin,  had  been  affected  for  three  years  with  giddiness 
and  pain  in  the  head,  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  re- 
lieved by  local  bleeding,  blisters,  and  setons  to  the  neck;  but 
most  by  a  caustic  applied  at  the  point  where  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  sutures  meet.  He  always  had,  combined  with  this  af- 
fection of  his  head,  more  or  less  of  griping  with  slimy  stools ; 
which  latter  symptoms,  for,  the  last  twelve  months,  had  been 
particularly  severe,  producing  an  almost  constant  diarrhaea  and 

tenesmus. 

#     #     #     #     # 

^^Sectio  cadaveris,  eighteen  hours  after  death.— Hcfft!.  No» 
thing  remarkable  was  observed  in  the  scalp  or  dura  mater.  On 
removing  the  latter,  the  tunica  arachnoidea  was  found  thickened 
and  opake,  and,  on  puncturing  it,  a  serous  fluid,  to  the  amount 
of  about  three  ounces,  escaped  from  between  it  and  the  pia 
mater.  Some  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were  nearly 
empty,  and  appeared  to  be  larger  than  common.  There  was 
about  an  ounce  of  serous  fluid  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  Both 
the  cineritious  and  medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  when  cut 
into,  had  a  more  vascular  appearance  than  in  the  natural  state 
of  that  organ.  The  object  the  most  curious  was  an  anomaly 
which  prevailed  in  the  structure  of  the  brain  :  the  posterior 
cornua  of  the  ventricles  were  absolutely  wanting,  so  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  hippocampus  minor.  This  deviation  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  disease  ;  for  the  structure  of  the 
brain  did  not  differ  in  any  other  respect  from  that  disposilioB 
of  parts  which  is  common  in  other  biains." 

"  The  singularity  in  the  construction  of  the  brain  in  the 
above  case,  with  its  attendant  weakness  of  intellect,  struck  me 
so  forcibly,  that  I  determined  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
that  offered  of  minutely  examining  the  cranium  of  every  pa- 
tient where  there  was  an  approach  to  idiotism. 
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"  It  was  not  long  before  a  man,  aged  twenty -five,  and  who 
■was  little  superior  in  understanding,  died  from  erysipelatous 
inflammation  attacking  the  head.  Upon  examining  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lateral  ventricles,  the  anterior  and  interior  cornua 
appeared  fully  developed ;  but  here,  as  in  the  first  case,  the 
posterior  cornua  were  wholly  deficient." 

These  histories  may  make  part  of  future  records.  Though 
the  surgeon  discovered  no  other  diflference  in  the  two  brains 
than  the  want  of  posterior  cornua^  yet  when  we  consider  the 
very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  demonstration  of  the  brain 
has  been  hitherto  conducted  in  our  best  anatomical  schools,  we 
may,  without  breach  of  candour,  presume  that  a  Gallite  would 
have  perceived  other  peculiarities.  Dr.  Spurzheim  assures 
us,  that  though,  for  the  most  part,  every  brain  consists  of  the 
same  exterior  general  form,  yet,  in  marking  minutely  the  out- 
lines, there  is  found  as  great  a  variety  as  in  the  various  features 
of  the  human  face.  He  finds  no  two  brains  exactly  alike,  any 
more  than  two  faces. 


All  Professor  Davy's  recent  experiments  with  damaged 
flour  seem  to  mark  carbonate  of  magnesia  as  (he  proper 
remedy.  The  quantity  used  is  from  20  to  30  grains  to  ftj.  of 
flour » 


Tests  of  Arsenic. 

One  of  those  trials  has  lately  taken  place  for  murder  which 
so  often  astonish  us,  by  proving  how  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  most  important  phenomena  of  the  stomach,  in  cases  which 
are  decided  concerning  the  life  of  a  suspected  person. 

The  prisoner,  Mr.  Robert  Saul  Donnall,  a  surgeon,  practis- 
ing at  Falmouth,  was  indicted  for  no  less  a  crime  than  that  of 
destroying  his  mother,  by  giving  her  arsenic  with  her  food,  at 
his  own  house.  Dr.  Edwards  was  consulted  during  her  short 
illness,  and  gave  the  following  deposition. 

"  Dr.  Richard  Edwards  gave  evidence,  that  he  had  been 
sixteen  years  in  the  profession.  When  called  in  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  November,  he 
asked  the  prisoner  some  questions  respecting  Mrs.  Do.vning: 
the  prisoner  said  that  she  had  an  attack  of  the  cholera  morbus  ; 
and  that  she  had  been  similarly  affected  about  a  fortnight  be- 
fore.  The  witness  went  into  her  room,  and  found  that  she 
required  a  little  rousing  before  she  could  answer  any  questions: 
she  complained  of  great  heat,  and  her  pulse  was  frequent  and 
fluttering :  she  had  no  sickness  at  that  time,  but  was  in  very 
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great  danger.  He  understood,  from  <he  prisoner,  that  he  had 
given  her  an  opening  medicine,  an  emetic,  a  saline  draught,  and 
some  opium.  The  witness  wrote  a  prescription,  with  a  view 
to  remove  something  offensive  which  appeared  to  be  in  her 
slomach  or  bowels.  He  had  never  met  with  a  case  of  cholera 
morbus  that  had  produced  death  in  a  shorter  time  than  three 
or  four  days  ;  and  hfe  was  of  opinion  that  that  disorder  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Downing.  On  Thursday  the 
till  of  November,  the  witness  was  requested  to  go  and  examine 
tile  body,  by  opening  it,  having  previously  heard  of  the  suspi- 
cion of  poison.  He  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  house,  and  a  sur- 
geon of  the  name  of  John  Street.  After  taking  the  body  out 
of  the  shell,  the  witness  perceived  that  the  prisoner  was  tuck- 
ing  up  his  sleeves  and  preparing  to  open  the  body  ;  but  the 
witness  told  him  that  he  must  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ope- 
ration. On  opening  the  stomach,  the  contents  were  poured  into 
a  basin,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  they  were  examin- 
ed, but  no  deposit  of  any  thing  heavy  or  solid  could  be  discov- 
ered. The  stomach  was  in  a  state  of  stellated  inflammation, 
and  both  the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  softened,  as  if  by  the 
action  of  some  corrosive  substance  ;  one  of  them  could  be 
scraped  off  by  the  finger  nail.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  sto- 
mach were  more  than  ordinarily  turgid,  but  the  liver  and  lungs 
were  sound  :  the  heart  the  witness  did  not  examine.  The  basin 
with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  been  carefully  placed  on 
a  chair  ;  witness  observed  at  the  time,  aloud,  that  they  must  be 
preserved,  and  the  prisoner  must  have  heard  it.  They  then 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  intestines,  which  were  also  inflamed  ; 
and  the  witness  felt  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  produ- 
ced otherwise  than  by  the  operation  of  an  active  poison.- — 
After  this  invesligation,  the  witness  turned  round  to  the  basin, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  empty  :  he  asked  the  prisoner  what 
he  had  done  with  the  stooiach,  and  he  replied,  that  he  had 
thrown  them  into  the  chamber-vase,  where  was  a  quantity  of 
water,  with  which  the  intestines  had  been  washed.  The  wit- 
ness said,  that  it  would  give  him  a  great  deal  more  trouble  in 
making  experiments  to  ascertain  if  any  poison  were  in  the 
stomach,  as  he  must  evaporate  about  two  quarts  of  water.  Mr. 
Street  took  charge  of  the  chamber-vase  and  its  contents  ;  it 
was  pushed  under  the  bed.  The  witness  afterwards  applied  to 
it  various  chemical  tests,  and  they  indicated  the  presence  of 
arsenic  in  a  fluid,  but  he  could  not  detect  it  in  a  solid  state. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  arsenic  was  the  cause  of 
^the  death  of  Mrs.  Downing,  and  he  should  have  been  of  that 
opinion  had  he  not  nn^]yz<dd  the  contents  of  the  stomach." 

Tol.  YlK  40 
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"  Dr.  Edwards,  on  being  recalled  by  Mr.  Justice  Abbot, 
said,  that  80  parts  of  cold  water  would  dissolve  one  part  of 
arsenic;  that  warm  water  would  dissolve  a  larger  proportion, 
and  that  then  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful,  or  a  table-spoonful, 
would  probably  produce  death." 

Is  it  possible  not  to  feel  surprised  at  (he  boldness  of  the  phy- 
sician who  should  have  no  doubls  on  such  slender  evidence  ? 
The  stellated  inflammation,  as  it  is  called,  was  probably  no 
more  than  blood-vessels  denuded  by  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  on  the  surrounding  parts  ;  and  the  surface  of  the  stomach, 
softened  so  as  easily  to  be  scraped  off,  was  the  regular  process 
of  digestion,  as  described  by  Mr.  Hunter,  when  it  takes  place 
after  death.  Why  did  not  Dr.  Edwards  put  into  a  dead  sto- 
mach some  of  the  solution  of  arsenic,  of  which,  he  says,  a 
table-spoonful  would  be  enough  to  produce  death  ?  or  why  did 
he  not  mix  some  such  solution  with  the  contents  of  Mrs.  Down- 
ing's  stomach,  and  see  how  far  a  corrosion  would  have  taken 
place.  Corrosion  is  a  chemical  process,  and  should  follow  the 
application  of  a  corrosive  substance  to  dead  as  well  as  living 
animal  matter.  Inflammation  may  be  excited  by  a  variety  of 
causes;  and,  in  all  sudden  deaths  with  food  in  the  stomach,  we 
should  be  prepared  to  expect  a  partial  digestion  of  the  stomach. 
Of  this  we  shall  say  more  when  our  experiments  on  oxalic 
acid  are  completed. 


A  caution, — The  following  accident  happened  at  Munich  on 
the  r2th  of  February  : — An  apothecary's  shopman  being  en- 
gaged in  beating  up,  in  a  mortar  of  serpentine  stone,  a  mixture 
of  oxyrauriate  of  potash,  sulphur,  sugar,  and  cinnabar,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  chemical  matches,  a  terrible  explosion  took 
place,  which  killed  the  person  who  was  making  the  mixture, 
wounded  the  apothecary,  who  at  that  instant  entered,  blew  the 
mortar  to  pieces,  and  damaged  the  stove  and  furniture  of  the 
room. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  (he  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  M. 
TEspagnal  communicated  a  very  singular  fact: — A  workman  of 
a  village  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital,  in  barking 
the  branches  of  trees,  totally  cutoff  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  went  home  ;  his  mother  had 
the  idea  of  replacing  the  part  cut  off,  and  went  and  found  it 
amongst  the  chips  where  he  had  left  it,  and  eighteen  minutes 
after  the  accident  she  applied  the  parts  together,  and  they 
united  perfectly,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  atrophy  for  some 
fime^  but  by  slow  degrees  it  recovered  its  sensibility. 
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Numerous  cases  have  recentij  been  quoted  in  the  various 
IVIedical  Journals  of  Europe,  of  examples  of  uniting  by  a  su- 
ture, and  in  some  cases  by  the  first  intention;  but  in,  we  be-t 
lieve,  all  these  cases  the  part  was  not  entirely  cut  off,  but  hung 
by  a  particle  of  the  skin.  This  case,  well  authenticated,  proves 
that  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  success. 

Dr.  Husson,  who  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  vaccination  in  France,  found,  recently,  on  opening  the 
body  of  a  woman  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  a  polypus  in  the  stomach; 
it  measured  eight  inches  in  length,  and  six-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  This  body,  which  is  of  a  greater  size  than  any 
hitherto  discovered,  adhered  to  the  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  had  any  action  in  the  vital  func- 
tions, nor  had  it  any  influence  in  the  cause  of  her  death.  Dr.^ 
Brechet  has  made  a  drawing  and  preparation,  with  a  descrip- 
tion, of  this  polypus. 

A  suture  of  the  membrane  of  the  stomach  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  memoir  read  at  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  by  the 
Baron  Percy.  The  success  with  which  this  operation  has  been 
performed  in  more  than  one  case,  has  removed  all  apprehen- 
sions of  these  wounds  being  invariably  mortal,  as  they  had 
previously  been  considered. 

On  the  Venom  of  the  Viper.  Extracted  from  the  Discorso 
del  Sig.  Prof  Mangili,  intorno  at  Veleno  delta  Vepera^ 
letto  at  R.  I.  Instituto, 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  the  poison  of  vipers,  intro- 
duced direct  into  the  alimentary  canal,  was  not  dangerous. 
They  founded  their  argument  on  the  fact,  that  one  might  with 
impunity  suck  the  wound  made  by  a  viper,  carefully  spitting 
it  out ;  and  which  w^as  one  of  their  remedies.  Redi  has  adopted 
this  opinion. 

Since  that  period,  Fontana  advanced  that,  if  a  small  dose  of 
poison  might  be  taken  by  man  without  danger,  on  account  of 
his  bulk  compared  with  that  of  the  viper,  a  larger  dose  would 
be  dangerous,  and  even  fatal.  He  cut  off  the  heads  of  eight 
vipers,  and  expressed  all  the  venom  into  a  tea-spoon,  and  in- 
troduced it  info  the  stomach  of  a  pigeon,  which  had  had  no 
food  for  eight  hours.  In  less  than  a  minute  the  animal  appeared 
weak,  in  two  minutes  more  it  began  to  stagger,  fell  on  its  side, 
and  died  in  six  minutes  in  strong  convulsions. 
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This  expeiimcnt  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  Redi,  who,  having 
diluted  the  poison  of  four  vipers  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  having 
given  part  to  a  goat  and  part  to  a  duck,  perceived  no  effects 
resulting  from  it. 

At  length,  Jacob  Strozzi  drank  with  impunity  the  poison  of 
a  viper  diluted  in  half  a  glass  of  wine  :  at  another  time  he  drank 
the  poison  of  three  vipers,  diluted  in  a  similar  manner. 

Wishing  to  clear  up  the  point,  M.  Mangili  took  four  small 
blackbirds.  The  first  drank  the  fluid  venom  of  three  vipers, 
the  second  that  of  four,  the  third  that  of  five,  and  the  fourth 
that  of  six,  of  these  animals.  They  appeared  at  first  plunged 
into  a  state  of  stupidity  and  inaction,  but  in  less  than  an  hour 
they  were  as  lively  as  before,  and  ate  with  appetite. 

He  then  gave  the  venom  of  upwards  of  twenty  vipers  to  a 
little  puppy,  in  which  it  produced  no  effect. 

These  experiments  were  so  conclusive,  that  a  person  present 
sw^allowed  the  venom  of  four  large  vipers  without  being  aff*ecled 
by  it. 

The  following  year  the  experiment  was  repeated  on  a  crow, 
which  had  fasted  twelve  hours  :  it  drank  with  impunity  the 
venom  of  sixteen  vipers. 

In  October,  1814,  says  the  author,  I  forced  seven  large  vi- 
pers to  shed  all  their  venom  into  a  cup.     1  steeped  in  it  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  made  a  pigeon  swallow  them.    At  first  it  appeared 
ill,  but  soon  recovered  itself.     Some  days  afterwards  I  intro- 
duced into  its  food,  as  well  as  that  of  another  pigeon,  a  small   j 
quantity   of  venom,  very  dry,  which  had  been  kept  fourteen  f 
months  in  a  glass  hermetically  closed.     They  both  manifested  J 
signs  of  being  poisoned,  and  died  in  about  two  hours. 

Another  pigeon  swallowed  the  poison  of  ten  large  vipers 
without  it  at  all  affecting  it. 

Fontana  asserted,  that  dry  poison  lost  its  virtues  in  nine 
months.  The  above  experiment  shews  the  contrary.  In  in- 
troducing poison  into  a  wound,  I  cover  the  wound  with  court 
plaster,  in  order  that  the  poison  may  not  be  rejected  by  the 
flowing  of  the  blood. 

I  have  made  similar  experiments  on  pigeons  with  poison  kept 
eighteen,  twenty-two,  and  even  twenty-six  months.  The  effect 
was  always  the  same ;  and  therefore  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
contradicting  the  assertion  of  Fontana,  and  to  affirm,  that  poi- 
son, carefully  kept,  will  retain  its  noxious  qualities  for  years. 
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Observations  on  Opthalmia.     By  Francis  Moore,  M.  D* 

[Communicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

ACUTE  optbaimia  of  a  purely  phlegaionous  character, 
when  treated  on  geoeral  principles  at  an  early  period,  is 
easiiy  cured.  I  speak  of  that  species,  which  is  produced  by 
a  blow  on  the  eye,  exposure  to  intense  light,  the  application  of 
cold,  that  which  is  indsiced  by  long  exercise  of  the  eye,  &Co 
This  kind  readily  yields  to  the  application  of  leeches,  cold 
lotions,  &c.  &c. 

But  every  medical  man,  of  much  practice  and  observation, 
must  have  met  with  cases  which  resist  al!  the  ordinary  means 
for  reducing  inflammation. 

Having  met  with  some  cases  of  severe  acute  opthalmia,  in 
which  I  felt  deeply  interested,  I  was  led  to  look  into  the  practice 
of  some  of  my  medical  brethren,  and  found  them  equally  refrac- 
tory under  their  treatment.  In  the  management  of  the  cases 
alluded  to,  1  was  induced  to  suppose,  that  the  local  inflamma- 
tion was  aggravated  by  an  inflammatory  diathesis  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  had  recourse  to  saline  purgatives  ;  but  without  effect. 

From  the  ill  success  of  these  means  to  subdue  local  inflam- 
mation, I  think  we  may  correctly  infer,  that  in  these  cases,  it 
was  complicated  with  some  morbid  irritation. 

As  a  great  number  of  cuticular  eruptions  are  supposed  to 
arise  from  biliary  derangement,  I  was  disposed  to  refer  this  to 
the  same  origin. 
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1st.  f^rom  the  extreme  delicacy  of  that  portion  of  the  skin, 
which  is  reflected  over  the  eye,  giving  it  a  predisposition  to 
be  thus  affected. 

2d.  From  (he  saffron  hue  of  the  conjunctiva,  being  one  of 
the  first  sympfoms  in  icterus. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  sentinoents,  I  superadded  to  the 
other  means,  the  frequent  use  of  calomel  cathartics,  (directing 
their  exhibition  every  second  or  third  day)  and  found  them 
fully  adequate  to  the  removal  of  all  the  symptoms. 

I  should  deem  it  a  matter  of  some  consequence  to  be  able  to 
point  out  some  pathognomic  symptoms  of  this  species  of  op- 
thalmia,  by  which  it  luight  be  readily  discriminated.  The 
only  appearances,  which  I  have  found  to  be  pecit'iar  to  this 
affection,  are  a  very  troublesome  degree  of  itching,  and  an  ex- 
tremely irritating  discharge  from  the  eye. 

I  think  1  have  met  with  this  affection  more  frequently  in 
persons  of  debauched  habits,  in  whoru  the  fLinclions  of  the  liver 
are  disordered  by  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirit,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  females  who  were  siibject  to  habitual  costiveness. 

There  is  one  other  variety  of  opthalm  f,  which,  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  resists  the  ordinary  rr*elho(i  of  ueatrnenf.  This 
is  commonly  denominated  chronic,  dependmg  on  a  weaknes-s  of 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva. 

That  the  principal  indication  in  the  treatment  of  this  affec- 
tion is  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  enfeebled  vessels,  is  readily 
admitted  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  whole  catalogue  of  astrin- 
gents have  been  recommended  and  employed. 

However  plausible  the  operation  of  astrmgents  may  appear 
in  theory,  they  frequently  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the 
practitioner.  In  reflecting  on  this  subject,  I  think  more  has 
been  expected  of  them,  than  is  in  their  power  to  perform.  To 
produce  any  important  effect,  astringents  must  be  long  applied 
to  the  part,  but  who  does  not  know,  that  any  extraneous  matter, 
introduced  into  the  eye,  is  immediately  washed  out  by  an  in- 
creased flow  of  tears.  Doctor  Barton,  in  his  lectures,  speak- 
ing of  chronic  opthalmy,  observed  ; — "I  know  of  no  remedy, 
on  which  much  reliance  can  be  placed." 

From  the  failure  of  astringents,  I  was  led  to  try  the  means 
tised  for  curing  varicose  veins  in  o^her  situations,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  tying  a  folded  silk 
handkerchief,  moderately  tight,  across  the  eyes  at  bedtime,  to 
be  worn  during  the  night.  By  this  means  all  light  is  excluded, 
the  eye  is  gently  fixed  in  the  orbit,  and  the  slight  degie^:  of 
compression  gives  the  vessels  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  tone.     The  experiment  has  fully  answered  my  especta- 
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tion,   and   from   the  number  of  cases   in  which  I  have  used  it 
successfully,  I  can  very  coniidently  reconjmend  its  adoption. 

The  ioiporrance  of  this  remedy  will  be  better  understood, 
when  we  consider  that,  in  this  enlarged  state  of  the  vessels  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the.  eyelids  are  imperfectly  closed  ;  so  that 
sufficient  ligh!  is  admitled  to  be.  a  cause  of  hritalion.  In  sleep 
(which  is  the  repose  of  the  senses)  the  eye,  in  a  diseased  state, 
cannot  fully  participate  ;  it  is  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  light 
ab  extra,  and  is  obedient  to  fancy  in  dreams,  by  which,  during 
the  night,  a  considerable  degree  of  rotation  of  the  eye  subsists, 
in  this  iraperfecf  sleep  ;  and  the  subject  rises  in  the  morning 
with  all  his  symptoms  incieased.  During  our  wakins:  hours, 
the  elevation  of  the  eyelid  relieves  the  eye  from  the  full  degree 
of  ir:  itation  in  its  rotatory  motion,  which  it  experiences  in  its 
movement  io  the  night  when  closed. 

By  the  means  above  recommended,  all  light  is  excluded,  and 
the  eye  is  preserved  in  a  stale  of  perfect  repose,  and,  of 
course,  is  relieved  from  all  irritation. 

Brightou,  Sept.  1817. 


On  the  Medical  Properties  of  the  Phytolacca  Decandra, 
Read  before  the  LinncBan  Society  of  New  England,  Au* 
gust  30th,  I8ir.     By  George  Hayward,  M.  D. 

[Communicated  for  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 

KNOWLEDGE  of  the  medical  properties  of  the  indi- 
genous plants  of  our  own  country,  must  be  interesting  to 
the  naturalists,  as  well  as  to  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States.  In  our  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  several  vegeta- 
bles that  have  already  been  introduced  into  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  and  are  known  to  possess  considerable  power  in  the 
treatment  of  various  diseases.  Some  of  our  native  vegetables 
may,  perhaps,  prove  valuable  substitutes  for  articles  that  are 
now  imported  from  foreign  countries,  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense ;  and,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  may  be  always 
obtained  in  an  unadulterated  state. 

In  investigating  the  properties  of  any  remedy,  however,  we 
are  apt  to  exaggerate  its  virtues,  and  conduct  our  experiments 
with  a  view  to  some  preconceived  opinions.  In  this  way,  a 
character  is  given  to  it,  that  subsequent  experience  does  not 
justify,  and  the  medicine  is  suffered  to  fall  gradually  into  entire 
neglect,  though  it  may  in  reality  possess  properties  of  conside- 
rable activity.     The  hemlock   (conium  maculatum)   and   fox 
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glove  (digitalis  purpurea)  are  vegetables  of  great  value,  but 
tbey  do  not  enjoj  the  reputation  thej  would  have  done,  had 
they  not  been  incautiously  extolled  as  specifics,  in  certain 
diseases,  in  \\\e  cure  of  which  they  are  now  known  to  possess 
but  little  efficacy. 

In  the  following  experiments,  I  have  been  extrenaely  par- 
ticular in  observing  the  part  of  the  plant  employed,  and  the 
qiianiity  that  was  adsninistered,  and  have,  in  every  instance, 
carefully  noted  the  effects,  though  they  might  have  been  differ- 
ent frotu  what  1  had  anticipat^.d.  These  experiments  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months  upon  a  plant, 
called  by  Linnaeus,  Phytolacca  decandra.  (Synonym.  Solanum 
Racemosum  Aaiericanum.)  It  belongs  to  the  tenth  class,  and 
teriih  order  of  his  arrangement,  and  is  well  known  in  New 
England  by  the  names  of  locum,  poke  or  garget,  and  is  cotn- 
monly  called  in  Europe  the  American  nightshade.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  generally  found  by  the  side  of  hedges,  on 
•waste  land,  or  near  the  road.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  six  or 
seven  feet,  with  branching,  purple  stems.  Its  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, ovate,  acute,  entire  and  smooth.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
dull  white  c^olo»>r,  so  retimes  turaid  with  red,  succeeded  by 
large,  round,  black  berries.  If  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
It  is  said  lo  be  a  native  of  America,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Barbarj,  though  there  is  some  reason,  I  think,  for 
believing,  «hai  it  was  originally  introduced  into  the  old  world 
from  this  country.  This  opiv  ion,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cur- 
tis, is  favoured  by  t;^.e  facts,  that  the  first  regular  account  of 
its  medicinal  properties  was  communicated  in  a  letter  from 
Gov.  Colden,  of  New  York,  to  Linnaeus,  and  that  all  the  know- 
ledge, which  the  botanical  writers  of  Europe  have,  at  the 
present  day,  of  its  use  in  medicme,  is  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice in  this  countrv.  It  was  not  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
until  the  year  J 640,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not 
employed  there,  either  in  medicine  or  the  arts.  Several  wri- 
ters have  mentioned,  that  it  was  used  as  a  medicine  by  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  particularly  by  the  Cherokee  tribe, 
as  a  remedy  in  syphiliric  complaints,  though  it  is  probable,  that 
it  was  of  but  little  eiBcacy  ;  tor  Dr.  Barton  has  stated,  that  this 
disease  continues  to  commit  the  greatest  ravages  among  them. 
We  have,  however,  but  little  satisfactory  information  concern- 
ing the  medical  use  of  this  plant  by  the  Indians  of  our  own 
country  ;  we  are  made  acquainted  neither  with  the  part  of  the 
plant  they  employed,  the  mode  in  which  they  administered  it, 
the  quantity  \\\ty  gave,  nor  hardly  with  the  diseases  it  was 
supposed  to  relieve. 
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The  berries  of  the  Phytolacca  afford  a  beautiful  purple 
dye,  though  do  mordant  has  as  yet  been  discovered  that 
wi!!  render  it  permanent.  It  is  said  that  they  were  formerly 
much  used  in  Portugal  to  heighten  the  colour  of  Port  Wine, 
but  this  being  found- to  injure  the  quality,  the  practice  was 
prohibited  by  a  royal  edict. 

In  this  country  many  people  steep  the  berries  in  spirit,  and 
this  tincture  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  chronic  rheumatism. 
Many  birds,  particularly  Robins  (Turdus  Migratorius)  and 
Pigeons  (Columba  Passenger)  feed  upon  the  fruit  of  this 
plant,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  it  possesses  any 
deleterious  properties,  as  the  flesh  of  these  animals  is  aat  freely 
at  that  season  without  producing  any  injurious  effects.  In 
many  parts  of  New  England,  these  berries  are  known  by 
the  name  of  pigeon  berries,  as  J  hey  are  the  favourite  food 
of  that  bird.  In  this  section  of  the  country  too,  the  young 
shoots  are  boiled  and  eaten  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  equally  pleasant. 

It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  European  writers,  that  it 
is  a  common  practice  in  America  to  use  this  plant  as  a  do- 
mestic medicine  for  an  emetic,  preparing  it  by  putting  an 
ounce  of  the  powdered  root  to  a  pint  of  wine,  of  which  one 
or  two  table  spoonsfull  are  to  be  taken  according  to  circum- 
stances. This  practice  however  I  am  confident  is  not  gene- 
ral, and  the  Phytolacca  is  rarely  used  in  New  England  as  a 
medicine,  except  in  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  do- 
mestic animals. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  point  out  the  real  value  of  thif 
plant  earlier  than  the  year  1 795,  when  Dr.  Shultz  published 
at  Philadelphia,  a  dissertation  upon  the  subject.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  his  treatise  is  not  very  ample  or  satisfac- 
tory. He  administered  to  dogs  a  quantity  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  leaves,  berries  and  root,  in  the  dose  of  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  and  a  half,  which  proved  several  times  emetic 
and  cathartic,  "  the  last  operating  more  powerfully  than  the 
others."  A  quantity  of  the  gummy  part  of  the  leaves  was 
given  to  a  dog,  which  produced  some  drowsiness  and  a  slight 
nausea ;  an  equal  quantity  of  the  resinous  parts  proved  seve- 
ral times  emetic,  and  "the  soporific  effects  were  also  much 
more  evident,"  These  were  the  only  experiments  of  impor- 
tance that  were  tried,  and  the  rest  of  the  dissertation  con- 
sists of  remarks  on  the  use  of  Phytolacca  in  dying,  its 
chemical  analysis,  and  its  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  several 
diseases,  particularly  cancers,  scrophula,  syphilis,  rheumatism, 
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&;c.  though  the  author  seems  to  have  made  no  experiments 
himself  with  it  on  the  human  subject. 

In  the  investigation  that  I  have  made,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  whether  the  Phytolacca  should  be  ranked  in  the 
Materia  Medica  among  the  emetics  and  cathartics,  what  part 
of  the  plant  should  be  preferred  and  in  what  form  and  dose  it 
should  be  exhibited.  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  its  use  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  which  I  think 
it  has  oftentimes  proved  serviceable.  I  have  employed  the 
powdered  root  and  powdered  leaves,  the  tincture,  decoction 
and  wine  of  the  root ;  of  the  effects  of  each,  I  shall  speak 
separately. 

Of  the  Root, 

In  the  first  trials  which  I  made  with  the  powdered  root, 
J  gave  it  in  doses  of  five  grains,  witho:it  producing  any  sen- 
sible effect.  These  were  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple. 
Ten  grains  sometimes  produced  vomiting,  and  fifteen  usually 
operated  both  on  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  though  I  soon 
found  that  I  could  not  calculate  with  any  certainly  upon  the 
effects  of  a  less  quantity  than  a  scruple,  which  was  adminis- 
tered in  every  instance  with  perfect  safety.  From  nearly  thir- 
ty cases  in  which  I  have  used  the  powdered  root  in  the  dose 
of  a  scruple,  1  have  been  led  to  remark,  that  that  quantity  has 
always  operated,  except  in  one  case,  as  an  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic, usually  three  or  four  times,  thoroughly,  though  never 
severely ;  that  in  general  it  commences  its  operation  on  the 
stomach  in  an  hour,  and  rarely  continues  longer  than  four. 
That  it  excites  little  or  no  nausea  previous  to  its  operation  ; 
and  though  it  makes  a  powerful  impression  on  the  system, 
it  never  has  produced  any  disagreeable  or  unusual  symptoms. 
I  have  never  noticed  any  dizziness,  vertigo  or  stupor  from  it, 
and  I  have  always  been  particular  in  my  inquiries  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  such  effects  took  place.  I  afterwards  gave  it  in 
the  dose  of  half  a  drachm,  and  found  that  it  operated  in  every 
instance  longer  and  more  powerfully  than  a  scruple.  In  one 
case  of  the  commencement  of  fever,  it  was  administered  with 
decided  advantage ;  it  continued  to  operate  for  six  hours 
as  an  emetic,  and  entirely  removed   all  the    febrile   symptoms. 

The  root  should  be  dug  late  in  November,  after  the  leaves 
and  stalks  of  the  plant  are  killed  by  the  frost.  It  must  then 
be  cut  into  thin  slices,  dried  with  a  very  moderate  heat,  and 
powdered  for  use. 
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Of  the  Leaves. 

As  the  Phytolacca  is  a  perennial  plant,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  root  possessed  more  active  properties  than 
the  leaves ;  and  this  I  ascertained  to  be  true  by  repeated 
trials.  In  one  case  in  which  I  gave  a  scruple  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  it  produced  no  effect  whatever ;  in  another 
it  operated  only  once,  and  then  as  an  emetic  ;  and  it 
rarely  had  the  same  effect  upon  the  stomach  and  bowels  as 
an  equal  quantity  of  the  powdered  root.  It  should  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  in  one  case  its  effects  were  exfremely 
troublesome,  as  it  continued  to  operate  both  as  an  emetic 
and  cathartic  for  more  than  twelve  hours  ;  but  these  effects 
were  easily  reunoved  by  a  grain  of  opium.  It  ought  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  this  patient  was  of  an  unusually  irritable  habit, 
and  was  always  powerfully  affected  by  ordinary  doses  of 
medicine.  In  order  to  know  precisely  the  effects  of  Phy- 
tolacca, I  have  invariably  given  it  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  medicine,  and  have  found,  that  both  the  root  and  the 
leaves  operated  more  powerfully  on  the  stomach  than  on  the 
bowels,  though  a  full  dose  of  either  rarely  failed  to  act  both 
as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Of  the  Tincture  of  the  Root. 

An  ounce  of  the  powdered  root  was  put  to  a  pound  of  al- 
kohol,  and  after  standing  the  ordinary  time,  was  filtered 
through  paper,  ft  was  administered  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
patients,  at  first  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce  and  then  increased 
to  an  ounce,  without  operating  as  powerfully  as  a  scruple  of 
the  root.  In  one  instance  the  patient  complained  of  feeling 
very  dizzy  after  taking  it,  and  observed,  that  there  was  an 
unusual  sense  of  tightness  about  the  head.  But  this  was 
the  only  case  in  which  I  have  met  with  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  though  I  am  satisfied  that  it  not  unfrequently  takes 
place,  as  one  or  two  of  my  medical  friends  have  noticed  it  in 
their  practice. 

Observing  by  my  own  cases,  that  an  ounce  of  the  tincture, 
which  contains  two  scruples  of  the  root,  did  not  operate  so 
powerfully  as  one  scruple  in  substance,  I  concluded,  that 
aikohol  did  not  extract  the  whole  virtues  of  the  plant,  and 
therefore  thought  it  best  to  try  the  effects. 
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Of  the  Decoction  of  the  Root. 

Having  drawn  off  all  the  tincture,  the  powdered  root  was 
carefullj  dried,  and  a  pound  of  distilled  water  was  added  to 
it.  Thej  were  boiled  together  for  some  hours,  and  then  suf- 
fered to  stand  several  davs.  An  ounce  of  this  decoction 
was  administered  to  a  patient,  and  the  same  quantity  was  after- 
wards given  to  several  others,  but  its  operation  was  rarely 
so  thorough  as  that  produced  by  the  tincture ;  and  after 
eight  or  ten  trials,  I  discontinued  the  use  of  it  entirely. 

Of  the  Wine  of  the  Root. 

Knowing  that  wine  would  dissolve  the  gummy  as  well  as  j 
the  resinous  parts  of  the  plant,  I  thought  it  would  prove  a  i 
valuable  menstruum,  and  therefore  added  to  a  pounti  of  com- 
mon white  wine  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  rool.  The  effects 
of  this  preparation  however  did  not  equal  my  expectations, 
for  they  were  not  more  powerful  than  those  of  an  equal  dose 
of  the  tincture. 

An  ointment  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one  or  two  ounces 
of  the  powdered  root  of  Phytolacca  with  a  pound  of  hog's 
lard,  and  simmering  them  together.  I  have  often  used  this 
with  success  in  cases  of  itch,  where  the  ointments  of  sul- 
phur and  mercury  have  had  no  effect.  It  is  apt  to  produce 
after  the  first  or  second  application,  a  great  heat  and  burning 
over  the  whole  surface  on  which  it  is  applied  ;  when  this  is 
the  case,  it  should  be  immediatelv  washed  off,  and  ]  never 
knew  the  same  effect  to  follow  the  renewed  application  of  it. 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  curing  a  boy  with  this  ointment,  who 
had  had  tinea  capitis  for  twelve  years,  which  had  been  treated 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  this  country,  and  had  resist- 
ed all  the  ordinary  applications.  The  hair  was  kept  short, 
the  head  was  washed  night  and  mornins;,  and  the  ointaient  was 
then  rubbed  over  all  the  parts  affected.  He  never  complain- 
ed of  any  pain  or  smarting,  though  the  surface  was  considera- 
bly ulcerated. 

The  Phytolacca  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  a  patent  medi- 
cine tor  rheumatism,  which  has  obtained  some  celebrity  in 
this  section  of  the  countrv.  I  have  administered  it  in  the 
chronic  form  of  this  disease,  in  sui)stance  and  in  tincture,  and 
have  found  little  or  no  benefit  from  it.  [  have  not*  however 
given  it  a  sufficient  trial  to  offer  a  decided  opinioQ  upon  its 
virtues  in  this  complaint.  ^ 
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Chemical  Analysis. 

In  the  61st  Volume  of  the  Annalea  de  Chimie  may  be 
found  some  observations  and  experiments  on  the  chemical 
properties  of  Phytolacca,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  arts, 
by  Mr.  H.  Braconnot.  He  first  examined  the  stalks  by  in- 
cineration, and  ascertained  that  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  ashes 
yielded  forty  pounds  of  pure,  caustic  potash.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  acid  in  the  stalks  of  the  Phytolacca,  agreed  better 
with  those  of  the  malic  than  any  other.  He  ascertained 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  berries,  mixed  with  lime 
water,  was  a  very  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  acids.  He 
attempted  to  fix  the  purple  colour  on  cloths,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. He  observes  that  the  narcotic  virtues  ascribed  to  the 
Phytolacca  are  wholly  illusory,  and  that  Leraery  had  discov- 
ered the  same  fact.  This  remark  accords  with  my  expe- 
rience on  the  subject. 

It  was  originally  my  intention  to  have  examined  the  root  of 
this  plant,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  contained  gum, 
resin,  fecula  and  extractive  matter  ;  the  different  proportions 
of  each,  and  in  which  the  medicinal  properties  particularly 
resided.  Being  unused  to  analyses  of  this  sort,  the  results  of 
a  nuaiber  of  trials  I  made  were  very  unsatisfactory.  I  was 
not  unwilling  however  to  relinquish  the  subject,  when  I  learnt 
that  Di .  Bigelow  proposed  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  plant  in  his 
work  on  Medical  Botany.  From  his  acquaintance  with  vege- 
table chemistry,  and  the  interest  be  takes  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  science  of  Botany,  we  have  a  right  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  will  make  an  accurate  examination  of  its  chemical 
composition.  It  is  understood  that  the  account  of  Phytolacca 
will  appear  in  the  first  volume  of  his  proposed  work,  accom- 
panied by  an  elegant  coloured  engraving. 


The  use  of  hot  Water  to  produce  Vesication. 

[To  the  Editors  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  &c.] 
Gentlemen, 

THAT  vesication  may  be  produced  almost  instantly  by 
hot  water  applied  to  the  skin,  is  a  fact  well  known  to 
every  one  :  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  using  hot  vv'ater 
in  all  cases  where  it  is  important  to  vesicate  as  speedilj  as  pos- 
sible—in  phrenitis,   in   hydrocephalus  internus,  in  inflamma- 

Vol.  VI.  42 
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tory  fevers,  inhere  there  is  a  preternatural  fullneas  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  head,  producing  delirium,  with  a  train  of  symp- 
toms approaching  very  nearly  to  phrenitis,  &c.  &c.  If  there 
are  no  important  objections  to  this  mode  of  vesication,  1  i.ope 
it  will  be  put  in  practice,  and  the  result  communicated  through 
the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  D.  TUTTLE. 

Aubero,  Cayuga  County,  New  York. 

Note,  Dr.  Beddoes  proposed  the  same  appIicatioD  which  is  here  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Tuttle. 


RETROSPECT    OF    THE    PROGRESS    OF    MEDICAL    SCIENCE. 

Anatomy^  Physiology^  and  Pathology, 

[From  the  London  Medical  Repository.] 

TN  the  short  periods  of  time  which  our  Retrospects  embrace, 
*^  we  cannot  be  expected  to  be  always  able  to  lecoid  im- 
provements in  every  branch  of  medical  science,  or  e\en  to 
have  to  notice  the  publication  of  many  new  works.  No  trea- 
tise exclusively  on  Anatomy  has  appeared  during  the  last  sis 
months  ;  but  the  controversy  between  Dr.  John  Gordon  and 
Dr.  Spurzheim,  regarding  the  claims  of  Professors  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  to  discovery  in  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  has  ex- 
cited considerable  interest.  We  believe  the  following  are  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  discussion :  About  the  end 
of  June  last  year,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  having  repaired  to  Edin- 
burgh, took  an  early  opportunity  of  giving  a  public  demonstra- 
tion of  the  brain,  at  which  many  eminent  anatomists  were  pre- 
sent; and  among  others  Dr.  John  Gordon,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  written  the  criticism  on  Dr.  Spurzheim's  Physiognomi- 
cal System  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  which,  besides  hold- 
ing up  to  derision  the  physiological  and  physiognomical  doc- 
trines of  that  work,  he  depreciates  the  anatomical  views  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim.  To  afford  to  Dr.  Gordon  an  opportu- 
nity of  defending  his  opinions,  Dr.  Spurzheim  consented  to 
give  a  second  public  demonstration  at  Edmburgh,  and  to  enter 
into  a  disputation  with  his  adversary  ;  but  as  too  much  w  armth 
of  temper  w  as  displayed  at  that  exhibition  to  permit  the  ques- 
tion to  be  properly  settled,  Dr.  Gordon,  early  in  this  year, 
published  "  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain,"*  in 


*  Observations  on  the  Structure  nf  the  Brain,  &c.     Bj  John  Gordon, 
M.D.  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  pp.215.  Ediuburgh.  1817. 
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which  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  claims  of  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzbeim  to  the  title  of  discoverers  ;  and  was  answered 
by  Dv,  Spurzheim  in  a  pamphlet,  containing  an  "  Examination 
of  the  ODjections  made  in  Britain  against  the  Doctrines'*  of 
himself  and  his  coadjutor  Dr.  Gali.=^ 

Dr.  Gordon,  in  his  introduction,  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  general  ignorance  of  medical  men,  as  far  as  regards  the  mi- 
nute anatomy  of  the  brain  being  "  favourable  to  the  progress 
of  anj  hypothesis  respecting  the  structure  of  this  part  of  the 
human  frame,"  may  be  ascribed  to  this  cause:  "  the  support, 
with  which  the  alleged  discoveries  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
are  said  in  several  places  to  have  been  honoured.''  He  disbe- 
lieves them  ;  And  adds,  speaking  of  their  authors,  "  that  the 
descriptions  which  they  have  derived  from  the  writings  of  other 
anatomists,  and  which  they  have  sometimes  modified,  but  never 
improved  in  the  transference,  make  up  the  whole  portion  of 
truth  which  this  new  system  comprehends."  (p.  5.)  As  this 
is  a  serious  charge  ;  let  us  examine  briefly  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  supported,  and  in  which  the  accusations  are  rebutted  by 
Dr.  Spurzheim.  It  is  requisite,  however,  first  to  notice,  that, 
as  containing  the  most  complete  summary  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  examines,  Dr.  Gordon  has  printed,  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  volume,  a  literal  translation  of  the  article  Cerveaii,  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  which 
was  written  by  the  German  professors  themselves,  and  bears 
their  signatures. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  does  not  notice  in  his  reply  any  of  the  gene- 
ral chirges  of  plagiarism  in  Dr.  Gordon's  Introdu<.tion,  but 
descants  on  an  observation  of  his  opponent,  that  although  a  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  the  brain  may  be  important  in  a  physiologi- 
cal point  of  view,  yet,  "  it  is  fortunately  not  of  essential  con- 
sequence in  the  practice  of  medicine."  We  do  not,  however, 
think  he  has  satisfactorily  proved  the  reverse  of  this  position  ; 
more  particularly  as  he  assumes,  as  the  foundatio  i  of  his  ar- 
guments, that  "  the  brain  alone  explains  the  various  instincts 
of  animals,  the  innateness  of  genius,  and  all  the  modified  mani- 
festations of  the  human  mind,"  each  of  which  he  asserts  has  its 
appropriate  part  in  the  brain  ;  positions  which,  to  speak  in  the 
least  objectionable  manner  regarding  them,  are  certainly  not 
generally  admitted. 

Dr.  Gordon  commences  his  investigation  by  examining  the 
statement  of  the  professors,  "  that  the  white  substance  of  the 


*  Examinations  of  the  Objections  made  in  Britain  against  the  Dodn'nes 
of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  By  J,  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  87.  Kdin- 
burgh.  1837. 
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brain  h  fibrous  in  its  structure."  He  admits  the  Gbrous  struc- 
ture of  this  substance,  but  denies  that  it  can  be  rendered 
distinct  to  the  naked  eye,  even  by  scraping,  a  method  ot"  de- 
monstrating it,  which,  although  claimed  by  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  as  their  own,  was  employed  by  Vieussens :  but  he 
prefers  ReiUs  method  of  hardening  the  brain  in  alcohol  and 
other  media.  He  charges  the  Professors  with  affirming,  that 
the  fact  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  this  part  of  the  brain  "  was 
known  to  few  anatomists ;"  and  gives  extracts  from  Malphigi, 
Vieussens,  Haller,  Mayer,  Reil,  and  Portal,  to  prove  their 
acquaintance  with  the  fact;  while  he  taxes  Dr.  Spurzheim  with 
iiaving  denied,  at  his  second  demonstration,  "  that  he  had  ever 
affirmed  that  the  white  substance  of  itself,  unmixed  with  the 
grey,  possesses  **  any  such  structure."  He  condemns  the 
Professors  for  styling  the  cineritious  substance  inorganized, 
adding  the  evidence  of  Reil  and  Soemmerring  in  proof  of  its 
fibrous  structure  ;  and  he  regards  their  hypothesis,  "  that  the 
use  or  function  of  the  grey  substance,  every  where,  is  to  form 
the  white,  as  "  absurd,"  and  unsupported  by  "  the  shadow  of 
a  proof,"  In  answer  to  these  accusations  Dr.  Spurzhejm  denies 
that  he  and  Dr.  Gall  ever  thought  of  maintaining  that  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the  brain  was  unknown  beiore  their  imes, 
and  refers  to  quotations  in  their  work  of  authors  who  knew  the 
fact;  but  he  does  not  notice  the  charge  regarding  their  hypo- 
thesis of  ihe  formation  of  the  white  substance. 

Dr.  Gordon  next  examines  the  opinions  of  his  opponents  re- 
specting the  fibres  of  the  brain;  and  regards  thei;  asseition, 
"that  the  diverging  fibres  of  the  cerebellum  take  their  origin 
from  the  grey  matter  lodged  in  the  interior  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,"  as  a  mere  assumption.  He  thinks  it  is  injpossible 
**  to  trace  any  fibres,  either  from  the  corpus  restiiorme,  or  from 
rnoy  other  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  into  the  corpus 
dentatum,"  as  described  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  deny- 
ing that  the  corpus  dentatum  is  a  mass  of  giey  sub- 
stance ;  but  affirming  that  it  is  a  nucleus  of  white  nervous 
matter,  surrounded  *'  with  a  thin  capsule  of  brown  ;"  that  no 
nervous  bundles  enter  or  leave  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  cor- 
respondence in  size  between  its  projections  and  the  lamiuce  of 
the  cerebellum;  while  at  the  same  time  he  maintains,  "  that 
there  is  no  such  system  of  diverging  fibres  in  the  cerebellum 
as  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  described  ;"  and  that  their 
system  of  converging  fibres  is  equally  visionary.  He  adds, 
that  when  Dr.  Spurzheim,  at  his  second  demonstration  at 
Edinburgh,  was  urged  to  demonstrate  these  parts,  he  excused 
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Limself,  "  on  the  ground  that  the  cerebellum  had  already  been 
too  much  destroyed  by  the  previous  stages  of  dissection  ;"  but 
they  have  not  been  demonstrated  by  them  to  any  anatomist  in 
this  country,  and  were  not  endeavoured  to  be  displayed  to  the 
Comaiittee  of  the  French  Institute.  In  reply,  Di.  Spurzheim 
maintains  that  he  displayed  all  these  parts  at  his  second  public 
demonstration,  and  that  they  were  seen  by  every  one  piesent 
but  Dr.  Gordon  ;  and  fairly  oilers  to  sriew  the  set  oi  fibres, 
which  bring  the  cerebeiium  into  communication  wiih  tjie  nie- 
duiia  ubiongata,  to  any  one  who  shall  procure  a  fresh  bran.  :^ 
but  his  statement  is  weakened  by  some  personal  reflections  on 
his  opponent's  faculty  of  vision,  which  he  has  imprudently  al- 
lowed himself  to  employ  :  indeed  we  have  to  regret,  for  tbe 
sake  or  trutb,  that  the  vein  of  personal  attack  which  runs 
through  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet,  is  very  likely  to  injure 
the  cause  it  is  meant  to  defend,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  its  readers. 

Having    finished    the    examination    of  the  cerebellum.  Dr. 
Gordon  pioceeds  to  that    of  the  Brain  proper.     In  treating  of 
the  diverging  fibres  y    he  refuses  to  his  opponents  :iot  only  the 
merit  of  discovering   the   decussation  of  the  filaments   of  the 
pvfamidal  eminences,    as   that  was  known  and  described   by 
Misficheili,  Francis  Petit,   Santorini,  and    others,    from  whose 
works  he  quotes  largely  ;  but  even  he  will   not  allow  fhem  the 
merit,  which  the  French  Commissioners  admitted,   of  having 
recalled  the  attention  of  physiologists  to  that  fact.     He  denies 
that    there   is    any  proof  of  the  fasciculi  from  the   pyramidal 
bodies   receiving   reinforcements  "  in   their   progress   through 
the  annular  protuberance  ;"  and  that  Drs.  Gal!  and  Spurzheim 
ever  traced    these   fasciculi  accurately  through    that  piolcbe- 
rance :  and  he  asci  ibes  the  revival  of  the  investigation  of  the 
fibrous  structure  of  the   brain  in   modern    limes   allogether  to 
Reil.f     He,  also,  accuses  his  opponents  of  having  taken   no 
notice   of  the   numerous    "   delicate    filaments    of  white    sub- 
stance, which  shoot   out    from    the   anterior  radiations  of   the 
crura  into  the  inner  bulbous  part  of  the  corpora  striata,  and  are 
there  entirely  lost;"   because  such  a  distribution  is  "  quite  ir- 
reconcilable with   their  system  of  continued  reinforcement." 
He  states,   that,   at  his  public  demonstration.  Dr.  Spurzheim 


*  It  is  but  justice  to  observe  that  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  Journal, 
along  with  Or.  Pearson,  and  twelve  other  Gentlemen,  Iiad  these  parts  most 
clearly  pointed  out  to  them  by  Dr.  !Spurzheira,  in  London. 

t  Reil  published  an  essay  suggesting  his  first  ideas  on  this  subject  in 
Gren's  Journal  for  1795;  and  tbe  final  results  gf  his  investigations  in  the 
Archives  of  Physiology  for  1809  ami  1812. 
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was  not  able  to  shew  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  bands 
of  the  corpus  striatum,  although  nothing  is  more  easj,  if  tiie 
brain  be  prepared  according  to  Reil's  method ;  and,  when  re- 
quested to  trace  them  into  the  grey  substance,  that  he  asserted 
he  had  "  no  where  professed  in  his  writings,  that  he  could  trace 
the  fibres,  either  of  the  diverging  or  converging  systemy 
farther  than  the  bottom  of  the  convolutions,"  an  assertion  at 
complete  variance  with  the  passages  quoted  by  Dr.  Gordon 
from  his  physiognomical  work.  The  inaccuracy  of  their  ac- 
count of  the  second  set  of  diverging  fibres  is  also  poin  ed  out ; 
and  the  impropriety  of  regarding  as  ganglions,  the  corpus  oli- 
vare  and  the  optic  thalami,  are  commented  on.  There  is  a 
great  deficiency  in  Dr.  Spurzheim's  reply  to  these  charges  ; 
many  of  them  are  scarcely  noticed  ;  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  section  is  taken  up  with  the  account  of  a  dissection  of  a 
hydrocephalic  brain,  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmar} ,  which  was 
so  conducted  that  neither  the  pupils,  amongst  whom  Dr. 
Spsirzheim  had  placed  himself,  nor  the  Doctor,  could  see  what 
was  going  forward  ;  and  the  blame  of  "  preventing  this  case 
fro'u  receiving  its  proper  publicity,"  is  of  course  ascribed  to 
Dr.  Gordon.  He  is  more  successful  in  refuting  the  charge  of 
plagiarism,  and  shews  pretty  clearly  that  Reil  rather  owes  his 
views  ot  the  subject  to  Gall,  than  that  the  professors  have  de- 
frauded him.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  refuting  the  charge, 
that  he  had  denied  "  that  the  white  substance,  apart  from  the 
grey,"  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure  ;  and  asks,  "  is  not  the 
whole  order  of  our  converging  fibres  white?"  and  also  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  fibrous  structure  of  which  he  had  demon- 
strated. 

With  respect  to  the  converging  fibres^  Dr.  Gordon  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  that  the  statement  of  the  professors,  which  as- 
sumes that,  in  conjunction  with  the  diverging  fibres,  these  make 
up  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  is  a  mere  chimera,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  demonstration  ;  and  that  their  hypothesis  of  the 
convolutions  being  each  composed  of  two  laminae  of  fibres, 
joined  together  in  the  middle  by  a  mucous  neurilema,  is  as  un- 
substantiated :  the  experiments  attempted  in  order  to  demon- 
strate it  being  inadequate,  while  the  separation  is  equally  easily 
effected  at  any  part  of  the  convolutions  as  at  the  median  line, 
where  the  professors  assert  the  layers  are  united  by  a  mucous 
neiirilema,  or  very  fine  cellular  tissue.  The  fallacy  of  this 
hypothesis  being  proved,  that  which  ascribes  to  the  fluid  in 
hydrocephalus  the  separation  of  these  laminae,  must  appear 
equally  futile,  and  Dr.  Gordon  advances  sufficient  arguments 
to  prove  its  insufficiency.     The  separation  of  the  laminae,   he 
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observes,  could  not  be  effected  without  lacerating  the  sub- 
stance every  where  intervening-  between  the  ventricles,  "  and 
the  bottom  of  the  convolutions,"  which  is  never  remarked  to 
be  the  case  in  hydrocephalus,  and  "  could  not  occur  without 
rupture  of  vessels  and  fatal  haemorrhage:"  for  were  the  convo- 
lutions merely  split  by  the  distending  powers,  they  would  be 
found  in  every  state  of  separation  ;  but  long  after  they  be- 
come shallow,  they  are  found  solid  :  and  he  further  contends, 
that  the  assertion,  that  '*  there  is  no  loss  of  substance  in  a  hy- 
drocephalic brain  in  any  stage  of  the  disorder,  is  a  j  osition 
not  only  without  proof,  but  demonstrably  incorrect."  in 
answer  to  these  various  objections.  Dr.  Spurzheim  maintains 
that  each  convolution  can  be  easily  separated  in  the  middle 
line,  and  unfolded  into  two  layers ;  but  he  deserts  the  position 
that  the  laminae  are  united  by  a  neuriiema  ;  slating  that  this 
had  never  been  positively  asserted,  and  that  the  answer  to  a 
query  of  the  French  Commissioners,  on  this  point  was — '*  une 
adherence  de  contiguite  entretenue  pent-etre  par  du  tissu  cellu» 
laire."  It  certainly  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
laminae  are  thus  agglutinated,  if  they  can  be  unfolded.  He 
still  defends  the  opifiions  of  Gall  and  himself,  regarding  the 
state  of  the  brain  in  hydrocephalus,  and  thus  explains  the 
changes  which  take  place :  "  The  principal  changes  take 
place  in  the  corpus  callosum,  its  appendices,  and  the  convo- 
lutions of  both  hemispheres.  The  corpus  callosum  is  entire, 
and  lifted  up  towards  the  top  of  the  head,  the  falx  is  elongated, 
the  convolutions  sometimes  quite  distended  like  a  thin  mem- 
brane of  cerebral  substance,  from  within  white  and  horizontal 
fibres,  and  covered  on  the  external  surface  with  cineritious 
substance.  The  distention,  however,  is  not  mechanical,  but 
also  vital  and  susceptible  o{  modifications,  on  account  of  the 
continual  decomposition,  and  new  composition  which  take 
place  in  the  organization  in  general."  The  accuracy  of  this 
explanation  has  still  to  be  confirmed  by  future  dissections,  and 
accurate  examinations  of  hydi  ocephalic  brains.  The  remainder 
of  Dr.  Gordon's  book  is  occupied  with  remarks  on  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim's  plates,  which  we  do  not  think  of  sufficient  importance 
to  notice  :  indeed  we  would  not  have  commented  at  all  on  this 
controversy,  if  it  had  involved  merely  a  question  of  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  disputants  ;  but  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  elicit  truth  on  every  subject  connected  with  the  animal 
ceconomy,  and  we  know  of  no  method  by  which  it  can  be  so 
effecTualiy  accomplished  as  by  raising  doubts,  and  exciting  dis~ 
cussion. 
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Mr.  Charles  Bell  has  thrown  out  some  hints  on  the  structure 
of  the  cranici.n,  to  shew  that  its  form  and  joinings  prove  de- 
sign, although  they  have  been  actributed  to  accidental  circum- 
stances.^ He  compares  the  sphenoidal  bone  to  the  lie  beam 
of  the  centering  of  an  arch  ;  intended  to  counteract  what  is 
termed  a  horizontal  thrust,  and  to  prevent  the  lower  pari  of 
the  parietal  bones  from  being  thrust  outwards ;  a  security 
which  is  chiefly  affected  by  the  transverse  position  of  the 
sphenoid,  "  and  the  slrong  embrace  of  its  alse  upon  the  edii:e  of 
the  parietal  bones.'*  He  conceives  there  is  a  strict  analogy 
also  between  "  the  manner  in  which  the  parietal  bone  sits 
down  upon  the  temporal  bone,"  and  the  graining,  '*  which  isj 
the  foundation  of  a  wall  in  masonry  ;"  the  temporal  bones  re- 
sembling the  abutmenis  of  the  arch  of  the  parietal  bones.  The 
skull,  therefore,  being  built  as  it  were  on  the  principles  of  an 
arch,  we  see  the  reason  "  why  a  man  falling  upon  his  head," 
or  struck  on  the  vertex,  *'  does  not  suffer  at  the  part  struck, 
but  has  a  fissure  in  the  temporal  angle  of  the  parietal  bone." 
The  sutures  he  regards  as  joinings  by  dovetail,  or  tenon  and 
mortise ;  and  there  is  evident  design  in  these  indentations 
being  on  the  outer  table  only  of  the  skull ;  for  as  the  inner 
table  is  more  brittle,  it  "  is  unfit  for  this  forn)  of  union." 
These  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  work  of  the  mason  and 
carpenter;  but,  (we  think  it  is  an  observation  of  the  illustrious 
Boyle,)  "  much  philosophy  is  to  be  acquired  in  the  work-shop 
of  the  artizan." 

The  importance  o(  morbid  anatomy  in  elucidating  diseases, 
and  thence  establishing  more  successful  methods  of  treating 
them,  becomes  every  day  more  obvious,  and  few  practitioners 
now  neglect  the  opportunity  of  examinations  post  mortem. 
Many  very  valuable  cases  of  morbid  dissection  are  recorded 
in  the  volume  of  the  Repositori/  which  we  just  closed. f  One 
of  these,  detailed  by  Dr.  Granville^  proves  that  there  was  at 
least  some  foundation  for  the  statement  of  several  of  the  older 
anatomists  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  particular  duct,  tor 
conveying  the  secreted  bile  from  the  liver  immediately  into  ?he 
body  of  the  vesicula  feilis.J  Another  by  Mr.  Parkinson  de- 
monstrates, in  a  striking  manner,  the  incorrecMiess  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  opinion,  regarding  the  integrity  of  the  brain,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  distended,  in  hydrocephalus,  whilst  the 
intellectual  faculties  remain  uninjured. ||     Some   practical  sug- 


*  Vide  Surgical  Observations,  by  Charles  Bell,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 
t  Vide  Repository,   vol.  vii.  p.  92,  101,  119,  120,  278,  287,  330,  375, 
426,  469,  526. 
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gestions  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease  have  arisen  from  Ihe 
dissection  of  a  case  of  hernia  of  the  dwra  maler,  detailed  by 
Mr.  Earle.=^  The  hernial  sac,  which  was  ten  limes  punctured, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  drawn  off  from  it,  was 
found  on  dissection  to  communicate  with  the  yenlricles,  from 
which  the  fluid  had  been  evidently  supplied.  That  the  diffi- 
culty of  lying  in  a  completely  horizontal  position,  on  either 
side,  is  not  always  an  attendant  of  hydrothorax,  is  illustrated 
by  the  appearance  found  on  the  dissection  of  a  case  of  dys- 
pnoea, recorded  by  Dr.  Lettsom  rf  a  pint  of  limpid  fluid  was 
found  in  the  left  sac  of  the  pleura,  and  two  ounces  in  the  peri- 
cardium. In  the  dissection  of  a  fatal  case  of  abscess  of  tlie 
lungs,  which  had  burst  externally,  and  rendered  carious  the 
ribs,  Dr.  Johnson  found  masses  of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
abscess,  which  "  appeared  like  broken  pieces  of  arborescent 
corai,"  and  "  lay  partly  loose,  partly  ramified  through  the 
other  substance."  The  roots  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
veins  were  partially  os^itied.  Tlie  livei-,ivhich  was  very  large 
and  much  diseased,  appeared  to  have  been  the  primary  seat 
of  disease.  J  The  following  remarkable  appearances  in  a  case 
of  dropsy  were  observed  in  the  dissection  of  the  case  by 
Besard.  The  peritoneum  was  found  to  be  three  lines  in  thick- 
ness, cartilap;inous,  and  resembling  at  first  sight  a  rind  of  bacon. 
The  omentum,  mesentery,  liver  and  gall  bladder,  spleen,  pan- 
creas, kidneys  and  urinary  bladder,  had,  as  it  were,  disap- 
peared, and  in  their  stead  a  scirrhus  mass  found  towards  the 
right  side,  resembling  the  liver  in  shape,  and  containing  pus.|l 
Besides  the  instance  of  complete  reversion  in  the  principal 
organs  and  viscera,  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  dissecting 
pavilions  of  the  Hospice  de  Perfectionnement,  as  described 
by  Dr.  Granville,  in  his  second  letter  on  the  present  state  and 
progress  of  Medical  Science  in  France, 5  we  have  to  notice  an 
instance  of  preternatural  position  of  the  heart,  related  by  Dr. 
Amelung.TI  During  the  life  of  the  patiejjt  the  movements  of 
the  heart  were  felt  on  the  right  side  ;  and  on  opening  the  chest, 
after  death,  neither  heart  nor  lungs  were  ^ownd  in  the  left  siJe  ; 
but,  instead  of  them,  about  ten  pounds  of  watery  fluid,  and  a 
small  portion  of  something  like  lungs,  shrivelled  and  resem- 
bling a  dry  sponge,  the  size  of  the  egg  of  a  goose,    enclosed  in 
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a  sac  of  the  pleura  above  the  mediastinum.  The  pleura  lining 
the  left  cavity  of  the  thorax  was  thick,  like  leather,  and  of  a 
yellow  olive  colour.  The  heart  was  found  in  the  right  cavity, 
with  the  apex  towards  the  right  hypochondrium.  "  The 
aorta  arose  from  the  anterior  portion,  but  the  vena  cava  had 
emptied  itself  into  the  posterior  part.  The  lungs  on  this  side 
were  tuberculated  ;  and  some  of  the  tubercles  in  a  suppurating 
state.  The  patient  was  a  tall  robust  man,  thirty-one  years  of 
age,  and  had  served  five  years  as  a  soldier." 

With  full  conviction  of  the  utility  of  Physiology,  we 
feel  much  gratification  in  tracing,  not  only  the  rapid  progress 
which  is  making  in  that  branch  of  Medical  Science,  but  the 
prevailing  disposition  of  the  inquirers  to  throw  aside  those  fan- 
ciful hypotheses  and  illusions,  which  have  so  long  tended  to  im- 
pede the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  to  be  guided  only  by  experi- 
ment and  observation.  It  is  not  easy  to  explam  the  reason, 
why  Physiology  has  found  so  few  votaries,  comparatively 
speaking,  in  this  country  ;  while  it  has  found  so  man},  and  so 
much  has  been  effected  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  The 
most  important,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  work  generally  on  this 
subject,  within  the  last  six  months,  is  the  second  volume  of  M. 
Majendie's  work,  "  Prtcis  Eltmentaire  de  Physiologie.^*  It 
contains  the  history  of  the  imtritive^nd  generative  functions  ; 
and  is  fraught  with  original  and  well-conceived  experiments, 
admirably  qualified  to  stimulate  inquiry  in  others;  but  as  we 
mean  to  lay  an  early  analysis  of  the  volume  before  our  readers, 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dilate  on  its  merits. 

Of  a  different  character,  but  certainly  not  devoid  of  interest, 
are  Dr.  Park's  Physiological  Essays.  The  continuation  of 
them,  which  has  appeared  since  the  period  of  our  last  Retro- 
spect, treats  of  "  the  laws  of  muscular  motion."*  In  pursuing 
his  subject,  Dr.  Park  observes,  that  it  is  not  essential  for  ar- 
riving at  correct  conclusions  regarding  the  general  laws  of  mo- 
tion, "  that  we  should  ascertain  the  assent  by  which  muscular 
contraction  is  effected,  or  that  of  the  change  it  produces;" 
these  laws,  like  those  of  matter,  being  best  deduced  from  the 
phenomena.  On  these  principles  he  lays  down  the  following 
as  laws  of  muscular  motion:  "  1.  That  exertion  is  productive 
of  certain  changes  in  the  organs  of  motion,  which  are  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  changes  in  the  powers  of  action.  2. 
That  the  powers  of  action  have  certain  limits  prescribed  to 
them,  which  sooner  or  later  require  the  renovation  derived 
from  rest."     The  continuance  of  every  exertion  is  followed 
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by   fatigue,    and    this  our  author  contends,    "  arises    from   a 
change  of  condition   in   the  moving   fibre,   effected  by  the  re- 
peated  application    of  the   nervous   influence:"  and   that  the 
mind  becomes   conscious  of  this  change,   when  it  arrives  at  a 
certain  degree,  owing  to  a  portion  of  nerve  being  blended  with, 
and   entering  into  ihe    composition  of  (he  muscular  structure. 
But  he  denies  "  that   the  sense  of  fatigue  arises   from  the  ex- 
penditure or  exhaustion  of  that   power  or  energj  imparted  by 
the  nerve   to  the  moving  fibre  ;  and  not  from  the  changes  pro- 
duced by  its  repeated  application.     He  maintains  that  the  state 
of  the  moving  organ,  on  the  approach  of  fatigue,  is  that  of  over- 
contraction,   not  that  of  relaxation  ;  and  hence  nothing  is  more 
common  than  cramps  or  spasms   in  the  calves  of  the  legs,   and 
the  soles  of   the  (eet,^^  as  fatigue  approaches;  and  when  it  is 
carried  to  excess,  there  is  an  actual  state  of  the  muscle  almost 
approaching  to  inflammation,  and  a  rigid  contraction,  equally  in 
the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.     These  phenomena   are  ob- 
jects of  observation   and  experience  in  ihe  voluntary  organs  ; 
but  their  operation.   Dr.  Park  argues,  "  can  be  shewn  to  ex- 
tend   also    to    those   which   are   involuntary  ;*'  the  motions  of 
both   being   merely    "  rlifferent  modifications  of  the  same  fa- 
culty ;"  and  in  both,    derived,  as  Dr.  Whylt  contended,   im- 
mediately from  the  nerves.     Notwithstanding  the   high  autho- 
rities of  Haller  and  Bichat,    who,    while  they  admitted  tiiat 
nerves  are  the  chief  instrtiments  of  voluntary  motions,  yet  de- 
nied that  they  have   any  thing  to  do  wifh   that  which  is  invo- 
luntary,  our  author  brings    forward   many   and  very  plausible 
reasons  in  favour  of  the  theory  he  supports.  Havitjg  established 
"  the  unity  of  the  motive  power  under  both  its  modifications, 
and  the  subjection  of  both  to  the  same  general  laws,"  he  next 
exafnines  "  the   connexion  that  prevails  between  the  vital  pro- 
perties and  the  state  of  the  circulation."    As  our  limits  prevent 
lis  from   following  his  arguments  closely,   we  shall  merely  ob- 
serve,   on   the   facts,  that  those  parts  of   the  muscular  system 
most  conspicuous  for  mobility   are    most  abundantly  supplied 
with  red  blood  ;  and  that  every  change  in  Ihe  state  of  circula- 
tion produces   a  correspondent  change   in  the  degree  of  mobi- 
lity ;  or,    whatever  increases  circulation,    and  determines  red 
blood  to  the  muscles,  is  productive  of  a  temporary  augmenta- 
tion of  mobility  :   while,    on  the  contrary,    whatever  diminishes 
these,  is  followed  by  a  diminution  of  moving  power.     He  en- 
deavours to  establish   the  position,  that,  increase  of  mobility 
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quantity  of  arterial  blood  circulating  in  the  minute  or  capillary 
vessels  of  the  muscular  system.'' 

In  our  last  Retrospect^  we  noticed  the  very  ingenious  expe- 
riments of  Dr.  Johnson,  continuing  the  position  of   Dr.  Parry, 
that  *'  in  ordir.ary  slates  of  the  system,  there  is  neither  dilata- 
tion   nor  contraction  in  the  arteries   corresponding    with   the 
systole  and  diastole  of   the  ventricle."     Without   doing   more 
than  merely  referring  to  the  controversy  between  Dr.  Johnson 
and   Mr.  Hastings  on  this  subject,f   in  which  the  objeclions  of 
the  latter  were  by  no  means  successfully  maintained;   we  have 
to  notice  that  Dr.  Parry's  opinion  has   received  a  strong  con- 
firmation, and  has  been  much  elucidated    by  a    fact    observed 
by  Professor  Doirm2;er,  w^ho  was  led   to  conclude,   that  "  by 
the  wave  of  blood  driven  into  the  arteries  by  the  heart,   the  im- 
ptdse    is   communicated   to   the   parietes   arteriarum   in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  be  felt  without  the  artery  suffering  any  di- 
latation."j:     As  connected  with  the  circulation,    we  may  noiice 
here  the  conHrmation  of  Dr.  Gordon's  observation,  that  arterial 
blood  becomes  bntfy,  in   a  case  in  which  the  blood  was  drnwn 
directly  from  the  temporal  artery,    by  Mr.  Dunn  of  Picliering, 


*  Vide  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  13. 
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I  Continental  Medical  Repertory,  No.  1,  p.  128. — The  foUowing:  is  the 
fact  i'rora  which  the  Professor  dre^v  his  conchisions :   "  Happeniiiff  to  visit 
some  water-works  a  few  years  ago,   he  found  ti)at  on  taking  ho.'d  of  some 
pretty  thick  leaden  pipes,  in  which  the  water  was  foned  up  by  pump*,  he 
could  plainly  perce  ve  an  impulse,  as  often  as  a  wave  was  driven  into  them, 
very  much  resembling  that  which  is  felt  in  the  arteries.    As  the  pipes  were 
well  secured  and    fastened,  as  no    trembling  could  be  perceived   in  them, 
and  as  what  was  felt  was  the  absolute  impression  of  undulat  on,  he  could 
not  derive  the  sensation  he  felt  in  his  hand  from  the  impulse  of  the  piston 
of  the  pump;  and  thus  recollected  the  pulse,  and  particulariv  as  in  vivi- 
sections he  had  always  found  it  immoveable,  he  was  now  anxious  to  knuw 
whether  a  pulse  might  be  discovered  in   living   animals  in  an  artery  when 
laid  bare  :  he  thus  laid    bare  Ihe  carotid  of  a  dog.  in  the   pre^sencs  of  se- 
veral of  his  pupils,  and   a  pulse  was  plainly  felt  in  it.    though  no  motion 
was  visible  in  it.     If  we  now    consider,  continues  he.  how  seldom    actual 
contractions    have  been  observed  in  the  arteries,  we  shall  hardiy  be  able 
to  persuade  ourselves  of  the  vital  motions  of  the  parietes  arterianira  being 
the  cause  of  the  pulse;  and  thus  many  first  rate  phy>iologi.sts  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  suppose  only  a  mechanical  dilatation  of  the  arteries. 
But  nobody,  to  my  knowledge,  havijig  ever  observed    that  either.  1  fee! 
myself  now  convinced,  that  the  arteries  do  not  suffer  any  aliernate  con- 
traction or  dilatation  at  all  whilst  producing  that  etiect  called  the  pulse." 

We  would  not  accuse  the  Professor  of  plagiarism  ;  but  the  following 
expressions  in  his  reasonings  on  his  experiments.  ♦'  only  the  last  series  of 
elastic  balls  is  moved,  on  an  impulse  being  applied  to  the  first,  whilst  all 
the  intervening  ones  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivity."  incline  us  to  think 
Ire  had  obtained  some  information  of  Dr.  Parry'sopinions. 
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and  which  we  have  recorded. =^'  Having  a  considerable  affinity 
also  with  it,  is  the  interesting  paper  of  Dr.  J.  Davj,  which 
will  be  found  amongst  our  Selections,!  on  the  heat  evolved 
during  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  in  which  he  supports, 
from  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  "  that  during  the  coagulation  of  blood,  there  is  no  sen- 
sible evolution  of  heat." 

No  investigations  in  physiology  are  of  more  importance 
(hah  those  connected  with  vision.  Dr.  Brewster  and  Dr.  Gor- 
donj  have  ascertained  that  the  refractive  powers  of  the  aqueous 
and  the  vitreous  humours  of  the  human  eye,  are  greater  than 
that  of  water,  that  of  the  vitreous  humour  beiiig  th^  highest. 
These  physiologists  have  also  proved,  that  the  crystalline  lens 
exhibits  a  polarizing  structure  equal  to  that  of  tquartz,  or  the 
same  as  the  middle  of  the  crystalline  in  fishes,  and  the  tint 
polarized  by  it  being  a  faint  blue  of  the  first  order.  The  cor- 
nea has  an  opposite  polarizing  structure,  being  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  calcareous  spar  ;  or  as  the  outer  and  inner  coats  of 
the  crystalline  lens  in   fishes. 

No  physiological  question  has  elicited  so  many  hypoilietical 
explanations  as  that  regarding  the  nature  of  conception  and 
generation;  and  perhaps  on  none  has  so  little  that  is  satisfac- 
tory been  published.  Some  observalions  which  Sir  Everard 
Home  has  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  have  led  him  to 
hazard  a  new  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  conceives  that  im- 
pregnation may  take  place  without  the  existence  of  the  cata- 
menia:  and  that,  whenever  any  great  excitement  of  the  female 
system  occurs,  an  ovum  may  pass  from  the  ovarium  into  the 
uterus;  and  that,  when  it  is  there  brought  into  contact  with 
the  male  semen,  impregnation  lakes  place. ||  We  confess  this 
statement  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  us  ;  but,  as  a  mutilated 
account  only  of  his  paper  is  before  the  public,  we  will  reserve 
our  comments  upon  it  until  the   whole  be  published.     But    if 


*  Vide  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  466. 

I  Ibid.  p.  320,  and  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

I  Journal  of  Scii^nce  and  the.  Arts,  vol.  iii.  p.  "34. 

II  Sir  Everard  was  led  to  these  conflusions  from  the  following  circnin- 
stance  :— "  A  female  servant  having  left  her  master's  house  for  a  few 
hours,  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  returned  in  high  spirits,  was  in  a  few 
days  seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  and  fever,  and  died  on  the  Ifjlh.  On 
opening  the  body,  an  impregnated  ovum  was  found  in  the  uterus,  so  ex- 
tremely small  that  it  would  have  escaped  observation,  had  not  Mr.  Bauer, 
by  his  skill  in  the  use  of  his  powerful  microscope,  detected  and  delineated 
it.  It  had  come  from  the  ovarium  of  the  left  side,  which  was  of  a  larger 
size  than  the  other.— Vide  Phil.  Mag.  vol.  Ixiy.  p.  376,  and  Annuls  qf 
Phil.  vol.  ix.  p.  468. 
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the  early  part  of  the  process  of  utero-gestation  be  obscure, 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  its  more  advanced  periods. 
One  curious  physiological  fact  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus,  and  its  spontaneous  evolution,  we  formerly  slight- 
ly noticed  ;=^  but  we  a're  now  enabled  to  refer  to  what  we  trust 
will  be  regarded  as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  subject,  in  our  ana- 
lysis of  Dia*  Douglas  and  Kelly's  Essays. f 

The  most  important  use  of  physiological  inquiries  is  un- 
doubtedly the  elucidation  of  Pathology:  and  it  is. in  this 
point  of  view  only  in  which  they  can  be  ever  regarded  as  prac- 
tically useful.  In  com.nencing  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  great  light  that  has  been 
of  late  years  thrown  upon  the  treatment  of  Insanity,  by  the 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  brain  which  professional  men 
now  alaiost  generally  endeavour  to  obtain  in  fatal  cases  of 
that  disease,  or  where  states  of  mental  faculties  approaching 
to  it  have  existed.  Jn  this  point  of  view,  we  consider  Mr. 
Hastings's  account  of  an  anomalous  structure  of  the  brainj 
highly  in  (cresting.  How  far,  however,  the  anomalous  struc- 
ture, which  was  not  the  eflfect  of  disease,  and  consisted  of 
the  deficiency  of  the  posterior  cornua  of  the  ventricles,  and 
consequently  of  the  hippo-campus  minor,  can  be  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  the  defect  of  intel!ect  of  the  patient,  who  was 
an  idiot,  it  would  be  rash  to  decide:  but  it  is  singular  that, 
in  another  head  of  a  man  of  equally  weak  intellect,  examin- 
ed by  Mr.  Hastings,  the  posterior  cornua  were  also  wholly 
deficient. 

The  dependance  of  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections  on 
some  peculiar  morbid  change  in  the  state  of  the  brain,  or  some 
part  of  the  nervous  system,  has  been  generally  admitted  :  but 
the  nature  of  this  change  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  Some  new  light  has  been  attempted  to  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Moulson  of  Chester.  He  conceives 
that  "  when  such  a  column  of  blood  presses  upon  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  as  not  entirely  to  overcome  the  nervous  energy, 
then  convulsions  occur."  On  the  same  principle  he  imagines 
that  any  irritation  applied  to  a  part  beset  with  nerves,  will 
"  occasion  such  a  part  to  exert  all  its  nervous  influence  to 
overcome  or  free  itself  from  such  an  irritation  ;  of  course  an 
increased  quantity  of  blood  will  be  solicited  to  support  these 
actions ;  which  actions,  too  long  continued,  destroying  the 
usual  contractile  power  of  the  vessel  or  vessels,  will  occasion 


*  Vide  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  59. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  385. 

i  Vide  Repository^  vol.  vii.  p.  74. 
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such  a  debility  in  them,  as  to  allow  of  a  turgescence  of  blood 
here  and  there,  unequally  pressing  upon  the  nerves,  thereby 
occasioning  spasmodic  or  convulsive  movements."^  If  this 
view  of  the  pathology  of  convulsive  action  be  correct,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  .the  greatest  benefit  must  result  from  the 
abstraction  of  blood  ;  and  some  cases  detailed  by  Dr.  Moul- 
son  have  practically  evinced,  in  this  respect,  the  accuracy  of 
his  theory.  In  a  certain  degree  it  is  confirmed  by  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  fatal  case  of  tetanus  by  M.  Patissier,  a  French  sur- 
geon, who  found  that  "the  membranes  lining  the  cavity  of 
the  spine,"  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  heart,  "  presented 
a  highly  inflammatory  aspect."  f 

We  have  been  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  very 
clear  and  masterly  exposition  of  "  the  Primary  Elements  of 
Disordered  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  by  Dr.  Whiilock  Ni- 
choll,  which  we  particularly  recommend  to  the  atiention  of 
our  junior  readers. J  Intimately  connected,  also,  with  the 
pathology  of  the  circulating  system,  are  some  very  interest- 
ing experiments  on  the  transfusion  of  bloody  made  by  Dr. 
Leacock,5  tending  to  shew  the  advantage  of  this  process  "in 
extreme  cases  of  haemorrhage."  Dr.  Leacock,  reasoning, 
very  justly,  that  the  only  stimulus  by  which  the  heart  and 
circulating  system  can  be  roused  when  nature  is  exhausted  by 
excessive  haemorrhage,  is  the  supply  of  that  pabulum  which 
has  been  lost,  found  his  ideas  confirmed  by  experiments  upon 
animals  of  the  same  species.  He  drained,  for  example,  the 
blood  from  a  dog,  until  the  animal  fainted  and  appeared  at  the 
point  of  death,  and  then  immediately  transfused  into  its  ves- 
sels the  arterial  blood  of  another  dog  ;  the  consequence  was 
the  restoration  of  the  receiving  dog,  who,  from  lying  half  dead, 
raised  his  head  ;  the  pulse,  before  imperceptible,  began  to  be 
plainly  felt ;  the  eye  that  was  dull  and  glossy  regained  its 
former  splendour  ;  the  respiration  became  easy  and  natural  ; 
"  and  the  dog,  having  completely  recovered,  when  let  loose, 
ran  about  with  ease  and  apparently  very  little  indisposed." 
From  Dr.  Leacock's  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  blood  to 
be  transfused  should,  perhaps,  be  that  of  an  animal  of  the 
same  species,  or  nearly  so ;  but  it  is  also  evident,  from  experi- 
ments, in  which  blood  from  a  sheep  was  transfused  into  a  dog, 


*  Vide  MedicO'Chirvrgical  Journ.  and  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 

f  Vide;  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  251. 

I  Vide   Rfponfory,  vol.  vii.  p.  441. 

§The  Inaugural  Thesis,  containing  these  experiments,  was  published 
last  year  at  Edinburgh.  For  a  plate  of  Dr.  Leacock's  apparatus,  see 
Medico'Chirurgical  Journal,  April,  1817 
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that  benefit  may  be  produced  when  the  blood  of  a  herbivo- 
rous animal  is  transfused  info  one  altogether  carnivorous. 
That  this  practice  may  prove  useful  in  excessive  haemorrha- 
ges, when  blood  can  be  obtained  from  an  healthy  individual, 
is  probable  ;  but  j\^e  are  not  prepared  to  accord  with  the  opi- 
nion that  it  will  prove  useful  in  diseases  connected  with  defici- 
ency of  blood. 

Mr.  Salt  has  investigated  the  "  mode  by  which  constitu- 
tional disease  is  produced  by  the  inoculation  of  morbid  poi- 
sons."^^  He  conceives  that  when  a  morbid  poison  is  applied 
to  an  abraded  surtace,  it  is  not  directly  absorbed,  but  induces 
a  new  secretory  action  in  the  very  contiguous  arteries,  by 
which  a  aiorbid  fluid  similar  to  that  with  which  the  person  was 
inoculated  is  geneiated  ;  and  then,  but  not  before,  the  poison 
is  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  system.  He  founds  his  opi- 
nion on  the  facts  that  local  inflammation  always  precedes  and 
accompanies  the  constitutional  disease  produced;  and  he  be- 
lieves tliat,  as  inoculation  of  a  morbid  poison  does  not  always 
produce  this  effect,  nor  is  always  followed  by  constitutional 
disease,  the  deposited  poison,  when  absorbed  without  exciting 
local  inflammation  and  a  new  secretory  process,  "  is  harmless.'* 
Hence  "excision  or  destruction  of  the  contiguous  organized 
structure,"  prior  to  this  process,  will  prevent  the  constitutional 
effects  ;  but  these  may  always  be  expected  to  follow,  when 
the  local  effect  is  produced  and  goes  through  its  regular  sta- 
ges. The  length  of  time  required  for  giving  the  necessary 
impulse  to  the  secreting  vessels,  as,  for  example,  in  hydro- 
phobia, and  the  difference  displayed  in  different  individuals 
in  this  respect,  is  justly  regarded  as  forming  no  objection  to 
his  theory.  The  immediate  absorption  of  animal  poisons, 
however,  such  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  &c.  he  admits  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  law. 

Connected  with  the  absorbent  and  exhalent  systems,  is  the 
following  very  curious  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr.  Risrby 
of  Norwich. f  A  precipitation,  if  it  may  be  so  temied, 
of  sufphuret  of  mercury  occurred  all  over  the  skin,  iiivinu"  it 
at  first  a  <lirty,  duskv-blce  colour,  and  afferwards  a  complete- 
ly black  hue,  in  a  patient  who  had  been  employing  first  fric- 
tions with  sulphur  oint:nent  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  while  the 
foetor  of  the  skin  evinced  the  continiied  sulphurous  impresina- 
lion,  ')egan  the  mercurial  frictio?i.  The  phenomenon  h:is  no 
analogy  with  the   effect  sometimes  produced  bv  the  Ions:  con- 


•  An  Esaay  on   fhe  Mode   by  which   ConstitutUmal  Disease    is  produced, 
from  ^he  inocidatio^i  of  Morbid  FnisojiSy  by  Charles  Salt,  8vo.  pp.  88» 
f  Vide  Retrospect^  vol.  vii.  p.  266. 
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tinued  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  admits  of  a  more  easy  ex- 
planation. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  valve-like  obstruc- 
tion, which  the  prostate  gland  occasionally  offers  to  the  flow 
of  the  urine,  is  owing  to  the  enlargement  of  the  third  lobe  t 
some  dissections,  however,  by  Mr.  Shaw,  have  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  that  the  part  projecting  into  the  bladder  and 
forming  the  valve,  is  not  the  third  lobe,  "  but  a  more  anterior 
part  of  the  gland."  He  has,  also,  ascertained  "  that  when- 
ever  there  is  this  valvular  projection  from  the  prostate,  the 
muscles  of  the  ureters  are  enlarged,"  and  will  be  found  insert- 
ed at  the  root  of  the  tumour.^ 

A  singular  consequence  of  the  existence  of  worms  in  the 
intestines  is  recorded  in  a  paper  of  the  late  Dr.  Leltsom. 
The  patient  had  all  the  symptoms  of  enlargement  of  the  me- 
senteric glands  :  but  after  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
abdomen,  with  soothing  fomentations,  and  the  internal  use  of 
the  pilula  hydrargyri,  a  circumscribed  inflamed  tumour  ap- 
peared belovsr  the  navel,  and  suppurated.  When  it  was  open- 
ed,  a  puff  of  air  escaped  ;  but  was  not  followed  by  faeces  s 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  removing  the  poultice,  a  lum- 
bricus,  alive,  and  nine  inches  in  length,  was  observed  in  the 
abscess,  and  carefully  drawn  out.  Some  bubbles  of  air,  fsecu- 
lent  matter,  and  the  seeds  of  apples  and  pears  which  had 
been  eaten,  occasionally  protruded  i  but  the  patient,  a  female^ 
perfectly  recovered,  f 

The  effects  of  ascending  great  heights  have  been  often  de- 
tailed by  travellers,  but  of  the  histories  of  this  nature  on  re- 
cord, few  have  been  so  satisfactory  as  the  account  of  the 
effects  on  himself  and  his  party,  given  by  Col,  Beaufoy,  of  a 
visit  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc. J  At  a  height,  little  above 
one  half  of  that  of  the  mountain,  the  appetite  for  food  failed, 
there  was  a  strong  aversion  from  the  taste  of  spirituous  iiquorSj 
and  the  whole  party  felt  extremely  drowsy  ;  on  still  ascending, 
the  thirst  became  insupportable  ;  and,  although  the  party 
were  continually  drinking  water,  which  they  carried,  yet  the 
urine  was  not  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  little  that  passed 
was  very  high  coloured.  *'  The  air  itself,"  to  use  Col.  Beau- 
foy's  strong  language,  "  was  thirsty ;  its  extreme  dryness," 
he  adds,  "  had  robbed  my  body  of  its  moisture."  When  at 
the  base  of  the   small   pyramidal  mountain,    which,    correctly 


*  Vide  Retrospect,  vol.  vii.  p.  423. 

T  Trans,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  art.  7, 

I  Annals,  of  Philosophij,  vol.  ix.  p.  97. 
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speaking,  is  Mount  Blanc,  the  head  became  affected  with  a 
dull  heavy  pain,  and  an  acute  sensation  of  pain,  also,  "very 
different  from  that  of  weariness,"  was  felt  in  the  limbs  irame- 
diatelj  above  the  knees  ;  the  desire  for  sleep  became  irresisti- 
ble as  the  party  advanced,  and  the  greater  part  were  affected 
with  severe  vomitings.  Colonel  Beaufoy  himself  was  affect- 
ed with  violent  palpitations,  whilst  on  the  summit  ;^  and  his 
respiration  vvas  performed  with  difficulty  ;  on  descending,  he 
experienced,  affer  taking  some  repose,  a  tormenting  pain  in 
his  face,  which  became  one  continued  blister,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  open  his  eyes,f  until  Ihey  had  been  bathed  in  warm 
water  for  half  an  hour.  Such  are  the  results  of  the  principal 
investigalio^*ls  on  the  subjects  forming  this  division  of  our 
Retrospect,  which  have  occurred  within  the  last  six  months. 
If  they  are  few,  some  of  them  are  not  unimportant  ;  afid, 
if  properly  applied,  cannot  fail  to  aid  in  advancing  science. 

Before  concluding,  we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the   singularity 
of  three  new  systems  of  Nosology  having  been  offered  to  the 
profession  wiihm  a  few  months  of  each  other.     Two   of  them 
are  professedly  mere  outlines,  and  should  be  regarded  as  such  : 
but  the  third  is  a  more  complete  work,   and  consequently  may 
be  fairly   brought  to  the   bar  of  criticism.     In   the   first, J   its 
author,  Dr.   Parkinson,  has  attempted  the  division   of  diseases 
into  iv/o  classes,  which  he  denominates  Hvperbiosis  and    Ca- 
tobiosis :  in  the   former,  the   natural    functions   are    exercised 
above  the   limits   of  health ;  in   the   latter,    depressed    below 
these  limits.     Each  of  these  classes  he  has  divided  into   three 
orders,  founded  upon  anatomical  construction ;  while  he  makes 
the  genera  dependant   upon,  and  limited  to,   identity  of  dis- 
eases ;  the  species  on  situation  ;  and   the  varities  to   introduc- 
tion of  poisons.     Views  so  novel   necessarily  required  an  ap- 
propriate language,  and  this  Dr.  Parkinson  has  invented  ;  but. 
as   has  been  justly  remarked  by  a   cotemporary  journal,},'  in 
which  the  work  has  been   critically  noticed,  the  task   he   has 
undertaken  is  not  only  arduous  and  difficult,  it  "  is  impossible — 
to  reduce  nosology  to  a  progressive,   methodical,   and    logical 
system,  fixed  upon  solid  and  just  principles,  governed   by  ac- 
knowledged and  inflexible  laws,  and  divested   of  fanciful  and 


*  According  to  Saussure,  the  summit  of  Mount  Blauc  is  15,700  English 
feet  in  height. 

f  This  inconvenience  was  not  experienced  by  the  guides,  owing  to  their 
wearing  masks  of  black  crape.  - 

^Synopsis  Nosologice,  or  OiifUne  of  a  New  System  of  Nosology ^  &sC, 
by  T.  Parkinson,   M.  D.  8vo.  London,  1816. 

Ij  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg,  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  98. 
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delusive  hypothesis."  Of  the  second, =^  Dr.  Nicholl's  Ten- 
tamen,  which  was  given  to  (he  public  through  our  pages,  and 
on  the  character  ot"  which  our  readers  must  have  already  de- 
cided for  themselves,  we  will  nol  further  express  an  opinion, 
than  that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  its  author.  Our  seniiraents 
regarding  the  value  Of  the  third  f  are  ah'eady  before  the  pro- 
fession. Whatever  may  be  the  individual  merils  of  these 
systems,  their  appearance  is  indicative  of  a  desire  for  the  im- 
provement ot  medical  literature,  which  cannot  be  contemplat- 
ed without  feelings  of  satisfaction. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Although  Fever  is  one  of  the  most  common  forois  of  disease 
in  every  quarter  of  (he  world,  and  the  attention  of  the  ph}  si- 
cian  has  necessarily  been  directed  to  it  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  healing  art,  yet  the  opinions  regarding  its 
causes,  and  in  many  respects  its  treatment,  are  by  no  means 
settled.  Sn  Great  Britain,  and  wherever  British  practitioners 
have  been  employed,  the  subject  has  been  closely  investigated  ; 
and,  from  observing  the  almost  constant  signs  of  inllammalion 
having  existed  in  some  important  organ  in  those  cases  which 
have  proved  fatal,  the  dangerous  doctiines  which  led  to  the 
opinion  that  debility  is  the  symptom  chiefly  to  be  combated  in 
fever,  have  been  fairly  driven  from  the  ground  they  unfortu- 
nately too  long  maintained.  It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  the 
same  improved  mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  phenomena  of 
febrile  affections  is  beginning  to  extend  on  the  Continent,  and 
a  more  efficient 'practice  to  be  adopted.  J 

But  it  is  more  especially  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  that  mo- 
dern medicine  may  exult.  We  shall  notice  such  improvements 
as  have  recently  occurred.  The  management  of  Intermitlents 
is  so  well  understood,  that  any  new  proposals  regarding  them 
rather  tend  to  excite  surprise.  The  successful  revival,  how-= 
ever,  of  an  old  method  of  arresting  the  paroxysms,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  removing  the  disease,  will  be  seen  in  oiu"  transla- 
tion of  Professor  Chladni's  report  of  the  effect  of  ligatures  to 


*Tentamen  Wosologicum,  by  Whitlock  Nicholl,  M.  D, — \'nle  Repositori/^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  177. 

jA  Physiological  System  of  Nosology ;  with  a  corrected  and  simplijied 
Nomenclature;  by  J.  Mason  Good,  F.R.fS.  H^o.  London,  1817. 

I  In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  remark,  vide  Examen  de  la  Doctrine 
Medicale  Generalement  adopie,  et  des  Systemes  Modernes  de  Nosologie ; 
par  J.  V.  Broussais  :  our  analysis  of  this  work.  Repository^  vol.  vii.  p.  469  : 
Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  article  FUures  en  particulier :  and  Re-^ 
cueil  General  de  Medecine,  tome  Iviii.  p.  221.  &c.  Sic. 
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the  extremities,  in  his  own  case.*  We  leave  to  the  opinions  of 
our  readers  M.  Hufeland's  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  contagious  nature  of  that  description  of  fever,  which 
has  been  termed  ^' yellow  ^  or  Bulam^  or  ardent  fever  ^^^  is  still 
unsettled.  A  very  able  and  interesting  report,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Mortimer  of  the  navy,-j-  which,  we  are  informed,  *'  conveys 
the  sentiments  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  medical  naval  corps," 
presents  many  strong  facts  against  the  idea  of  its  contagious 
nature,  and  refers  it  altogether  to  the  influence  of  local  causes, 
such  as  the  effluvia  or  miasmata,  arising  from  putrifying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter.  This  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter 
he  conceives  may  arise  even  on  ship-board  ;  and  he  ascribes  the 
rise  and  great  mortality  of  this  fever,  as  it  occurred  in  the  Re- 
galia transport,  in  1815,  to  her  being  supplied,  when  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  green  wood,  which  he  conceives,  when 
acted  upon  by  the  bilge  water  and  dirty  ballast,  2;enerated  the 
fomes  of  the  disease.  This  opinion  is  very  ably  supported 
by  Dr.  Dickson, J  who,  besides,  lays  much  stress  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  body  of  the  individual,  exposed  to  the  lo- 
cal causes,  to  receive  the  disease:  and  from  the  youthful,  san- 
guine temperament  of  the  newly  arrived  European  in  tropical 
climates,  the  system,  "goaded  by  the  stimulus  of  unnatural 
heat,"  free  living,  and  exposure  or  exertion,  becomes  infinitely 
more  susceptible  of  fevers,  than  those  assimilated  to  the  cli- 
mate. Hence  Dr.  Dickson  reckons  the  tendency  to  yellow 
fever  to  be  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  disposition,  and  the 
force  of  the  exciting  cause.  He  considers,  that  *'  whatever 
may  be  the  peculiar  coincidence  of  circumstances,  or  modifi- 
cation of  cause,  most  fertile  in  the  generation  of  jellow  fever, 
an  uniformly  high  temperature  is  the  sine  qua  non.^'  But 
although  it  be  generally  admitted,  that  a  high  temperature 
favours  the  spontaneous  production  of  yellow  fever,  yei,  M. 
Moreau  de  Jonnes  \\  has  ascertained,  that  this  is  not  a  circum- 
stance essential  to  its  production.  Dr.  Dickson,  anticipating 
such  an  objection,  observes,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
rest  their  opinions  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  disease,  on 
the  fact  that  this  fever  does  not  occur  in  countries  where 
the  heat  is  more  intense,  and  also  in  places  lying  in  the  same 
latitude  with  the  Caribbean  Archipelago,  to  shew  "  why  a  tem- 
perature above  a  certain  height  ought  to  be  more  favourable  to 
its  production  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  climate  of  two   places 


*  Repository,  vol.  vii,  p.  253. 

f  Medico-Chirurg.  Journ.  and  Rev.  vol.  iii.  p.  9,  93,  182. 

fEdin.  Med  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  35. 

I  Journal  de  Medicine^  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  108. 
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must  be  alike,  because  they  lie  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
equator."  He  brings  forward  various  authorities  to  account 
for  these  discrepancies,  and  concludes  by  remarking,  that  he 
is  fully  convinced  that  yellow  fever  arises  only  in  ''  hoi,  low, 
moist,  close  places,  whenever  new  men  are  exposed  to  mias- 
mata, intemperance,"  or  fatigue,"  and,  consequensly,  that  it 
is  not  "an  imported  or  contagious  disease  ;  but  a  strictly  local 
and  indigenous  evil — quod  sol  atque  imbres  dederant,  quod 
terra  crearat  sua  sponte."  Notwithstanding  the  extent  oi  the 
facts  and  the  reasonings  which  have  been  brought  before  (he 
public  on  this  important  subject,  we  must  confess  that  our 
mind  is  still  unsettled  on  the  point. 

With  respect  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  fever,  we  have  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Mortimer,  in 
the  Report  alluded  to,  conceives  it  can  be  taken  a  second 
time  ;  but  the  weight  of  the  instances  he  brings  forward  '^  is 
weakened  by  the  quickness  with  which  these  supposed  second 
attacks  followed  the  first;  and  they  have  with  sonie  reason 
been  regarded  rather  as  "relapses,"  than  second  attacks. 
Dr.  Dickson's  evidence  is,  nevertheless,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Mortimer's  opinion  ;  i^'or  although  indenuiity  to  a  considerable 
extent,  may  be  purchased  by  a  previous  attack,  ^^  yet,^'  he 
remarks,  "such  protection  is  but  relative,  and  though  a  suffi- 
cient security  against  ordinary  causes  is  not  proof  against  s!ich 
as  are  of  great  intensity."  In  a  report  on  this  fever  by  Mr. 
Comrie,  we  find  the  following  passage,  corroborative  of  the 
opinion  that  the  body  is  susceptible  to  a  second  attack;  "On 
our  passage  to  Bermuda,  the  captain  and  almost  all  the  offi- 
cers (of  His  Majesty's  sloop  Dasher,)  and  most  of  the  mid- 
shipmen, were  again  severely  attacked  with  this  disease."  f 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  regarding  the  contagious  or 
iincontagious  nature  of  this  fever,  and  the  susceptibility  to  a 
second  attack,  practitioners,  we  believe,  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  as  to  the  general  principles  on  which  the  treatment 
should  be  conducted.  The  practice  of  phlebotomy  in  cases 
of  continued  fever,  v/hich  is  daily  gaining  new  advocates,  has 
been  adopted  in  yellow  fever;  and  the  success  of  the  plan 
fully  warranted  its  adoption.  In  the  instances  which  we  have 
particularly  noticed,  Mr.  Mortimer  J  found  bleeding,  ad  deli- 
quium,  the  most  appropriate,  and  indeed  the  only  remedy  re- 
quired at  the  commencement  of  the  attack;  but,  when  ihe 
symptoms  are  indicative   of  a  relapse   at  this  period,  he   con- 


*  Vide  Medico-Chirurg.  Journ.  and  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  100. 

j  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  I.  p.  179. 

t  McdicO'ChirurgicalJourn.  and  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 
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ceives  the  habit  should  be  prepared  by  immersing  the  body 
in  warm  water,  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  languid  circulation, 
and  giving  the  surface  its  natural  warmth.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  lax  by  calomel  exhibited  as  a  purgative,  in  which 
view  alone  he  thinks  it  useful,  and  by  enemas.  To  allay  the 
vomiting  he  recommends  effervescing  draughts,  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  Dr.  Dickson,  also,  relies  upon 
the  early  employment  of  the  lancet,  in  conjunction  with 
purging  and  the  cold  affusion,  if  indicated  :  but  he  prudently 
fences  his  recommendation  of  blood-letting  by  remarking, 
that  its  utility  is  "  entirely  dependant,  not  only  on  time  and 
quantity,  but  on  the  varying  state  of  the  animal  system  ;  and, 
consequently,  this  remedy  "  is  in  continual  danger  of  being 
rated  too  high  or  too  low.'*  The  extraordinary  extent,  also, 
to  which  the  bleedings  were  occasionally  carried,  must  in  our 
opinion  have  contributed  to  bring  the  remedy  into  some  dis- 
repute ;  for,  unless  the  indications,  which  could  authorize  such 
enormous  abstractions  of  blood  as  "  seventy  ounces"  at  one 
bleeding,  or  250  ounces  or  more  in  three  days,^  were  judi- 
ciously examined,  much  mischief  might  be  the  result.  The 
free  use  of  the  lancet,  however,  is  fully  authorized  by  morbid 
anatomy.  Among  other  testimonies  Mr.  Morti(ner  states, 
that  he  has  found  the  meninges  of  the  brain  highly  vascular, 
the  surface  covered  with  patches  of  lymph,  "  and  the  adhe- 
sions remarkably  firm  ;"  the  stomach  also,  in  some  cases,  ex- 
hibited evident  marks  of  high  inflammatory  action. 

Although  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  too  much  alarm  has 
been  excited  on  the  subject  of  contagion,  and  that  many  un- 
necessary restraints  are  often  imposed  by  the  quarantine  laws, 
we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  go  the  length  which  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  Maclean, f  and  declare  that  no  fever  can  be  com- 
municated by  contagion,  and  that  lazarettos  and  the  quaran- 
tine laws  should  be  utterly  abolished. 

However  painful  the  duty,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to 
notice  the  numerous  and  accumulating  failures  of  cow-pox  in 
preventing  small-pox,  whether  in  the  natural  way,  or  by  inocu- 
lation. Our  communications  on  this  subject  have  been  nume- 
rous ;  and  some  of  the  cases  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
modified  by  the  previous  disease.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  these   distressing  occurrences ;  but  were   we  to  hazard  a 


*  Vide  a  Paper  On  the  Ardent  Fever  of  the  West  Indies.  By  3Ir.  Peter 
Comrie.     Edifi.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  I.  p.  165. 

f  Vide  Suggestio7is  for  the  Prevention  and  Mitigation  of  Epidemic  and 
Pestilential  Diseases,  comprehending  the  Abolition  of  Quarantines  and  La- 
zarettos, &-G.  by  Charles  Maclean,  M..D.  8vo.  pp.  108.     Lond.  1817. 
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conjecture,  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  is  possible  the 
virus  may  have  become  so  modified  by  being  confined  alto- 
gether to  the  human  subject,  that  its  powers  of  producing  the 
necessary  affection  of  the  constitution,  which  only  can  be  re- 
garded as  the  test  of  security,  may  be  so  nearly  worn  out  as 
to  be  no  longer  a  certain  preventive.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  frequently  renewing  the  efiicacy  of  vaccination  by  procur- 
ing the  virus  directly  from  its  original  source.  This  opinion, 
however,  can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  conjecture  only, 
calculated  to  excite  inquiry  ;  for  the  real  causes  of  the  fact 
which  it  is  meant  to  explain  cannot  be  too  minutely  investi- 
gated. 

The  methods  of  treating  erysipelatous  hiflammation  by  in- 
cisions in  the  affected  part,  suggested  by  Mr.  Copeland  Hut- 
chinson,^ in  that  species  of  the  disease  denominated  phlegmo- 
nodes,  we  still  regard  as  a  great  improvement  in  those  attacks 
of  the  disease  which  are  strictly  symptomatic  of  great  local 
irritation. f  Dupuytren's  practice  of  applying  blisters  in 
similar  affections  certainly  merits,  also,  attention. J 

The  prevalence  of  pertussis  has  given  several  opportuni- 
ties for  determining  the  effects  of  belladonna  in  this  distressing 
complaint ;  and  one  of  the  Editors  |i  has  had  ample  proofs  of 
its  powerful  influence  in  subduing  the  spasmodic  character  of 
the  cough,  and  shortening  the  period  of  the  disease.  He  has 
generally  prescribed,  at  the  same  time,  confinement  to  one  or 
two  rooms,  complete  abstinence  from  animal  food,  occasional 
laxatives,  and  a  combination  of  subcarbonate  of  soda  and  ipeca- 
cuanha, to  allay  any  disposition  to  fever,  and  correct  the  ten- 
dency to  acidily  of  stomach,  v;hich  the  continued  use  of  the 
ascescent  diet  recommended  induces.  The  disease  in  the 
worst  cases,  thus  treated,  has  not  been  protracted  beyond  five 
or  six  weeks  ;  and  the  hoop  has  usually  terminated  in  a  much 
shorter  period.  The  convalescence  is  greatly  shortened  by 
the  administration  of  a  mixture  with  decoction  of  cinchona 
and  soda,  and  free  exposure  to  the  air. 

In  the  method  of  treating  rheumatism  by  percussion  and 
pressure,  Dr.  Johnson  has  shewn  $  that  Dr.  Balfour  has  been 
anticipated   by  the  Oriental  practitioners,  and,  also,   by  Dr. 


*  Some  Practical  Observations  in  Surgery^  &{c.  By  A.  Copeiand  Hutch- 
inson, 8vo.  pp.  167,  London,  1817. 

i  Repontory,  vol.  vii.  p.  219.  Ilbid.  vol.  vii.  p.  249. 

II  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  who  proposes  to  give  the  result  of  his  practice, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Repository, 

h  Med.  Chirurg.  Journ,  and  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  109, 
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LJnd  of  Haslar  Hospital,  who  adopted  their  method  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Instead  of  the  hand,  however,  the  Orien-= 
iais  use  two  instruments ;  one,  a  wooden  cylinder,  with  a 
pretty  hard,  stuffed  leather  ball  on  one  end  ;  the  other,  a  stick, 
on  which  a  number  of  smooth  wooden  balls  are  strung,  like 
beads  on  a  wire.  The  affected  part  is  beaten  with  the  first, 
then  rubbed  well  with  the  second,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
every  day,  and  afterwards  bound  up  lightly  in  a  calico  band- 
age. Dr.  Lind  found  it,  on  trial,  beneficial  in  many  cases  of 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Balfour,  however,  has 
addressed  the  Editors  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal, 
defending  his  claim  to  discovery  in  this  practice.''^ 

Several  cases  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  Eau  medici- 
nale  in  gout  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.   Hartley  of  Bristol. f 

Some  interesting  cases  of  the  eflicacious  effect  of  large 
doses  of  calomel,  in  combination  with  opium,  in  dysentery, 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  Power,  a  naval  surgeon. J  The 
remedy  was  given  in  doses  of  a  scruple,  and  repeated  two 
or  three  tiuies  a  day,  until  ptyalism  came  on,  after  which  the 
violence  of  the  symptoms  invariably  abated.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  kept  in  view,  that  this  practice  was  pursued  in  a 
tropical  climate.  On  the  importance  of  an  early  and  free  use 
of  the  lancet  in  this  disease,  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to 
express  our  sentiments ;  ||  and  we  must  repeat,  that  to  Dr. 
Somers  $  is  justly  due  the  merit  of  having  pointed  out  to 
modern  practitioners  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried. 

We  have  been  rather  surprised  at  an  observation  of  Dr. 
Woodforde,  that  practitioners  are  become  skeptical  with  re- 
gard to  the  utility  of  blood-letting  in  apoplexy.^  We  believe 
on  few  points  are  thej  in  general  so  well  agreed  ;  and  we 
scarcely  know  a  practitioner  who  would  be  deterred  by  ap- 
pearances of  debility  from  bleeding  freely  in  any  case  where 
cerebral  congestion  was  evident.  This  effect  of  plethora  has 
been  well  illustrated  in  one  of  Dr.  Leacock's  experiments. 
By  transfusing  arterial  blood  from  a  dog  into  a  cat,  until  ple- 
thora was  induced,  all  the  symptoms  of  direct  debility  super- 
vened. The  contractile  power  of  the  heart  diminished  ;  the 
eyes  became  suffused,  slightly  protruded,  glistening,  and  ex- 
cessively red  :  salivation    next  ensued,   with   vomiting,   coma. 


*  Ibid.  No.  for  April.  f  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  275. 

\  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal  and  RevieWy  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 
II  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  416. 

§  Medical  Suggestions  for  the  Treatment  of  Dysentery,  Sfc.     By  C.  S 
Somers,  M.  D.^Svo.  pp.  78.  London.  1816. 
%  Trans,  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London^  vol.  i.  Part  ii.  Art.  ii 
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and  every  symptom  of  compression  of  the  brain.  The  ani- 
mal died  in  six  hours.  Dissection  displayed  symptoms  of 
congestion,  both  in  the  brain  and  abdominal  viscera ;  *'  a 
quantity  of  bloody  bile  was  found  in  the  gall-bladder  ;  and  in 
most  of  the  cavities  some  bloody  serum  was  effused.* 

We  have  already  noticed  Dr.  Fouquier's  method  of  treat- 
ing  paralysis  with  nux  vomica.  We  may  here  mention,  that 
although  this  physician  conceives  that  almost  every  case  of 
hemiplegia  depends  upon  an  effusion  of  biood  in  the  brain, 
yet  he  does  not  regard  this  as  an  obstacle  to  the  cure,  or 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  nux  vomica  as  a  remedy  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  justly  remarks,  that  the  degree  of 
circumspection  necessary  in  employing  general  stimulants 
in  hemiplegia,  when  it  is  the  sequel  of  apoplexy,  or  where 
the  mental  faculties  are  much  impaired,  or  relapses  demon- 
strate the  disposition  to  another  attack,  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten.  He  regards  the  excitement  produced  by  the  nux 
vomica  favourable  to  the  re-absorption  of  the  effused  blood  ; 
and  "if,"  he  adds,  "as  experience  has  proved,  feeling  and 
motion  can  be  restored  to  the  paralysed  members,  notwith- 
standing the  permanent  compression  of  the  medulla  spinalis, 
why  should  not  the  same  remedy  hasten  the  cure  of  paralysis, 
when  it  depends  on  a  similar  cause. "f  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Dr.  Fouquier's  reasoning,  the  facts  he  has  detailed 
are  extremely  valuable. 

Although  pathologists  have  noticed  tremours  and  agitations 
of  the  body,  as  an  accompaniment  of  paralysis,  and  have  em- 
ployed the  term  shaking  palsy  to  designate  some  of  these, 
yet  the  meaning  attached  to  the  expression  has  been  vague, 
and  palsy,  chiefly  characterized  by  these  shakings,  has  never, 
until  the  subject  was  lately  taken  up  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  been 
regarded  as  a  distinct  disease.  The  Essay  J  which  this  author 
has  just  published  on  the  subject,  is  equally  remarkable  as  a 
specimen  of  his  characteristic  modesty,  and  the  acuteness  of 
his  observations.  He  defines  the  disease  in  the  following 
words:  "Involuntary  tremulous  motion,  with  lessened  muscu- 
lar power,  in  parts  not  in  action,  and  even  when  supported; 
with  a  propensity  to  bend  the  trunk  forwards,  and  to  pass 
from  a  walking  to  a  running  pace ;  the  senses  and   intellects 


*  For  a  case  analogous  to  this,  in  the  human  body,  arising  from  natural 
cau«!es,  vide  Repository,  vol.  vi.  p.  116. 

f  Bulletin  de  la  Faculte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  S{C.  No.  iv.  1817,  p.  359. 

I  Jn  Essay  on  the  Shaking  Palsy.  By  James  Parkinson,  Member  of 
the  Roy.  Coll.  of  Surgeons.  8vo.  pp.  66.  Lond.  1817, 

Vol,   VJ.  45 
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being  uninjured."  The  tremours  commence  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, and  gradually  pass  to  the  lower,  until  the  entire 
body  is  so  much  affected,  that  the  patient  is  unable  to  make 
any  progressive  movement,  even  with  the  assistance  of  crutch- 
es. The  tremours,  however,  occur,  although  the  affected  part 
be  supported  and  unemployed,  and  are  even  checked  by  the 
adoption  of  voluntary  motion  ;"  but  are  never  accompanied 
**  by  a  lessened  sense  of  feeling  ;"  while  in  palsy,  consequent 
to  compression  of  the  brain,  the  diminution  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion is  sudden,  and  generally  accompanied  by  impaired  sensa- 
tion. The  distinction  also  between  the  disease  our  author 
describes  under  the  term  Shaking  Palsy,  and  those  passive 
tremblings  to  which  the  name  has  frequently  been  applied, 
and  which  are  chiefly  consequent  to  indulging  in  spirituous 
liquors  and  narcotics,  is  well  defined. 

Mr.  Parkinson  proceeds  with  some  hesitation,  in  as  much  as 
he  is  unaided  by  previous  inquiries  and  anatomical  investiga- 
tion, to  trace  the  causes  of  shaking  palsy.  The  proximate 
cause  he  conceives  to  be,  "  a  diseased  state  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  in  that  part  which  is  contained  in  the  canal  formed 
by  the  superior  cervical  vertebra,  and  extending,  as  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  to  the  medulla  oblongata.^^  Although  this 
opinion  must  be  received  with  caution,  until  opportunity  ena- 
bles it  to  be  confirmed  by  the  test  of  anatomy  ;  yet  the  pro- 
gress and  nature  of  the  symptoms  render  it  probable.  It  is 
only  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  diseased  state  should  be 
so  local  as  to  exist  in  the  superior  part  of  the  medulla  without 
extending  to  the  encephalon,  the  integrity  of  which  is  implied 
from  the  absence  of  any  injury  to  the  senses  and  the  intellect. 
The  remote  cause  is  not  less  objectionable  than  the  proxi- 
mate ;  but  Mr.  Parkinson  assumes  that  it  "  may  be  the  result 
of  injuries  to  the  medulla  itself,  or  of  the  theca  helping  to 
form  the  canal  in  which  it  is  enclosed :""  and,  reasoning  from 
the  circumstances  connected  with  several  analogical  cases 
which  he  details,  and  the  observations  of  Sir  Everard  Home 
on  the  effects  of  injury  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  he  is  led  to 
conclude  that  these  injuries  cannot  be  produced  by  compres- 
sion, laceration,  or  complete  division  of  the  medulla  ;  but  may 
be  "  occasioned  by  simple  inflammation,  or  rheumatic  or 
scrophulous  affection."  With  regard  to  the  means  of  cure, 
every  thing  which  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  any  bene- 
ficial effect  must  be  attempted  in  the  first  stage  of  :he  disease, 
or  while  the  agitation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  arms.  The 
means  suggested  are  bleeding  from  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
followed  by  vesicatories   or  issues,  calculated  to  begin  and 
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keep  up  a  purulent  discharge.  No  internal  remedies  are  re- 
commended, unless  opportunity  occur  to  make  trial  of  mercu- 
ry :  but  tonics,  and  nutritious  stimulating  diet,  are  justly  re- 
probated. The  slow  progress,  however,  of  the  disease,  and 
the  late  period  of  life  at  which  it  occurs,  does  not  allow  much 
to  be  expected  in  a  remedial  point  of  view. 

We  have  already  brought  before  our  readers  Dr.  Morri- 
son's judicious  practice  in  Tetanus.^  As  to  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Dickson, f  that  every  case  of  the  disease  is  preceded  by 
a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels,  we  may  observe,  that  although 
costiveness  frequently  ushers  in  idiopathic  tetanus,  yet  it  is 
seldom  a  forerunner  of  the  traumatic  form  of  the  disease.  In 
the  interesting  case  of  the  disease  drawn  up  by  Mr.  North, J 
the  bowels  were  constipated,  and  the  opium  ordered  was  ju- 
diciously combined  with  purgatives.  The  benefit  which  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  blood-letting  in  tetanus,  is  well 
illustrated  by  Dr.  Macarthur's  cases  ;|1,  and  besides  the  illus- 
tration of  the  rationale  of  this  practice,  derived  from  his  dis- 
sections, the  practice  gains  further  support  from  that  of  M» 
Patissier.$ 

It  is  stated  that  Brugnatelli  has  succeeded  in  curing  Hydro- 
phobia by  means  of  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  internally  and 
externally  employed  5  IT  and  our  correspondent.  Dr.  Granville, 
adds  four  well  authenticated  cases  of  perfect  cure  ;  and  two, 
in  which  the  development  of  the  disease  had  been  impeded, 
are  recorded. ^"^  In  Calabria,  Dr.  Scuderi  imagines  he  has 
effected  several  cures  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid.ff  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  a  comment  on  such  statements ;  the  pro- 
fession will  readily  appreciate  their  value. 

We  may  here  mention  the  appearance  of  a  work  by  M. 
Tillermay,  on  Hysterical  and  Hypochondrical  affections. JJ 
As  we  have  not  seen  the  original,  we  can  merely  notice  here 
the  opinion  of  M.  Dubuisson,  who  has  reviewed  the  work  in 
the  Journal  de  Medecine  :  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  the  best  and 
most  complete  work  that  has  hitherto  appeared  on  these 
diseases." 

In  fatal  cases  of  affections  of  the  heart,  polypous  concre- 
lions  have  been  found  in  the  cavi^fies  of  that  viscus,  and  in 
the  aorta ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult   to  determine  whether 


*  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  306. 

t  Ibid.  p.  404.        I  ibid.  p.  450.         1|  Ibid.  p.  404.         §  Ibid.  p.  251. 

IT  Philosophical  Magaziiie,  vol.  xlix.  p.  3! 2. 

■^*  Repository ^  vol.  vii.  p.  252.  ff  Ibid. 

\\  Traits  des  Maladies  Nerveuses  ou  Vapenrs,  et  particnlierement  de 
VHysteria  et  de  rUypochondrie,  Par  M.  Louyer-Villermay,  M.D.  &c.  2 
vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1816, 
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these  really  existed  previpus  to  the  death  of  the  patient.  In 
a  case  of  Enlargement  of  the  Hearty  recorded  by  Mr.  Stew- 
art,^ dtssectiori  demonstrated,  that  the  right  auricle,  and  both 
ventricles,  contained  each  a  large  polypus,  attached  by  pedi- 
cles, and  having  so  much  vascularity  and  perfect  organization, 
as  to  leave  litde  doubt  that  they  had  existed  for  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  death. 

As  if  by  common  consent,  medical  writers  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  appear  at  length  to  have  become  sensible  of  the  ne- 
glect with  which  for  ages  the  disorders  affecting  the  human  in- 
tellectual faculties  have  been  treated  ;  and  hence  an  infinite 
number  of  essays  on  insanity  generally,  or  on  particular  forms 
of  i{,  have  emanated  from  the  press.  Within  the  period  to 
which  our  Retrospect  extends,  several  have  been  published 
respecting  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  insane,  and 
others  are  announced  as  being  in  progress. 

Mr.  Maurice  Roubaud-Luce's  Recherches  f  bring  into  a 
compressed  view  the  observations  of  ancient  and  modern 
praclitioners  on  the  subject  of  that  species  of  insanity  which 
nosoiogists  have  defined  Melancholia  ;  but  the  author  adds 
nothing  to  what  was  before  known  regarding  this  peculiar 
affection. 

Dr.  Haslam,  who  is  already  so  well  known  by  his  "  Obser- 
vations on  Madness,"  has  offered,  in  a  little  Tract, J  some 
very  judicious  hints  relative  to  the  moral  management  of  in- 
sane persons  ;  which,  if  regarded  as  they  merit,  would  doubt- 
less contribute  to  the  immediate  comfort  and  security,  and 
consequently,  although  remotely,  to  the  recovery  of  such  pa- 
tients. But,  excepting  some  remarks  on  keepers,  there  is 
little  novelty  in  Dr.  Hasiam's  Considerations.  We  cannot 
but  lament,  that,  on  a  subject  where  so  much  could  have  been 
said,  and  that  by  an  author  whose  opportunities  have  been  so 
great  and  instructive,  he  has,  in  this  instance,  been  so  succinct 
as  to  leave  the  reader  in  considerable  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
his  intentions. 

The  recent  inquiry  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  the  stare  of  madhouses,  &c,  has  exhibited,  in  a 
forcible  point  of  view,  the  necessity  of  legislative  interference 
and  regulation  ;  and  hence  a  Bill  was  arranged  and  introduced 
into  Parliament,  professing   the  correction  of  existing  abuses, 


*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  vol.  1.  p.  184, 

■\  Recherches  Medico-PkUosophiques  sur  la  Melancolie,  par  Maurice 
Jloubaud-Luce,  12mo.  a  Paris,  1817. 

IConsideratums  o:i  the  Moral  Management  of  Insane  Persons,  by  Job n 
Haslaia,  iVLD,  8vo.  London,  1817o 
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and  the  amelioration  of  (he  condition  of  the  insane  in  this 
kingdom.  But  the  projected  measure,  when  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, appeared  ralher  to  defeat  than  promote  the  humane 
intentions  of  the  framers  ;  and,  by  some  very  extraordinary 
provisions,  to  shift  the  reprobated  system  of  coercion  from 
the  patients  to  their  attendants.  The  errors  of  the  whole  of 
the  proposed  regulations  were  also  highly  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  all  those  whom  they  most  affected  to  regard. 
Dr.  Burrows  has,  in  a  pamphlet,^  exposed  these  errors,  and 
successfully  combated  the  principles  upon  which  the  Bill  is 
founded  ;  and  has  offered  many  hints  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Legislature  upon  this  delicate  and  important  subject. 
The  effect  has  been  decisive  ;  for  the  Bill,  although  not  for- 
mally disposed  of,  yet  is  deemed  lost  for  the  present,  the 
second  session  of  its  being  entertained. 

In  those  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  it  will  not  excite  surprise  to  find  that  either 
of  them  should  offer  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  insani- 
ty. Accordingly,  Dr.  Spurzheim,  has  published  a  volume  of 
Observations. f  The  lateness  of  the  publication  precludes 
the  possibility  of  our  perusing  it  with  deliberation  necessary, 
in  fairness  to  the  author  or  ourselves,  to  form  a  decisive 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work.  It  is  evident,  however, 
from  the  frequent  references  of  the  writer  to  his  Physiognomi- 
cal System,  that  this  must  be  considered  as  an  emanation  or 
offspring  of  that  work  ;  without  which,  in  fact,  his  doctrines 
and  inferences  cannot  well  be  comprehended.  For  the  pre- 
sent, as  it  will  speedily  come  under  our  review,  we  shall  do 
little  more  than  give  Dr.  Spurzheim's  division  of  the  con- 
tents. After  a  preface  and  introduction,  the  subject  is  divid- 
ed into  two  parts:—!.  Derangements  of  the  External  Func- 
tions of  the  Mind;  2.  Derangements  of  the  Internal  Functions 
of  the  Mind.- — Under  the  first  head  he  treats  of  disorders  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  diseases  of  the  five  senses  :  under  the 
second,  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  insanity,  its  definition,  syrap- 
toms,  division,  causes,  forms  and  fits  of  insanity,  prognosis, 
and  the  treatment  of  insanity.  The  work  is  embellished  with 
four  plates  ;  one  of  which  represents  the   heads  of  six   idiots^ 


*  Cursory  Remarks  on  a  Bill  now  in  the  House  of  Peers,  for  Regulat- 
ing of  Madhouses,  its  probable  Influence  upon  the  Physical  and  Moral 
Condition  of  the  Insane,  and  u^on  the  Interests  of  those  concerned  in  their 
Care  and  Management ;  with  Observations  on  the  Defects  of  the  Present 
System.,  by  George  Man  Burrows,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  London,    1817. 

f  Observations  on  the  Deranged  Manifestations  of  the  Mind,  or  Insanity, 
hy  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.D.  royal  8to.  London,  1817. 
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whose  brains,  with  respect  to  size,  were  defective  in  different 
degrees  ;  another,  with  the  configuration  of  two  skulls  of  idiots, 
and  the  skull  of  three  heads,  distended  by  water  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  brain ;  the  third  plate  is  the  plan  of  an  hospital  for 
curable  insane  patients  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  plan  of  a  house 
for  convalescents. 

Within  these  few  days,  Dr.  Thomas  Mayo  has  also  pub- 
lished Remarks  on  Insanity  ;  "^  but  this  work  we  have  not  yet 
seen. 

On  a  paper  of  Mr.  Hey  of  Leeds,  containing  some  facts 
which  he  is  inclined  to  think  "  illustrate  the  effects  of  the 
venereal  disease  on  the  foetus  in  utero,"  we  have  already  de- 
livered our  opinion. f  The  employment  of  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  bath  in  cases  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  system  appears 
to  have  suffered  under  the  continued  use  of  mercury,  be- 
comes more  general  ;  we  have  inserted  in  our  pages  the  man- 
ner of  using  the  bath,  as  described  by  Dr.   Scott  himself.J 

In  closing  this  portion  of  our  Retrospect  it  is  scarcely  re- 
quisite to  observe,  that  the  catalosue  of  medical  literature 
has  not  been  very  amply  swelled  within  the  period  it  compre- 
hends. We  may,  however,  enumerate  the  following  works  on 
the  practice  of  medicine,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  al- 
ready more  particularly  noticed.  A  cursory  Inquiry  into 
some  of  the  'principal  Causes  of  Mortality  among  Children* 
By  J.  B.  Davis,  M.D.  Rejiections  upon  Oil  of  Turpentine  ; 
and  upon  the  present  State  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
Ireland.  By  a  Country  Practitioner.  Medical  and  Miscel- 
laneous Observations  relative  to  the  West  Indies.  By  John 
Williamson,  M.D.  Practical  Rules  for  the  31anagement 
and  Medical  Treatment  of  Negro  Slaves  in  the  Sugar  Colo- 
nies. By  a  Professional  Planter.  The  second  part  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  Commentaries  on  Scirrhus  and  Cancers.  A  trea- 
tise 071  the  Watery  Gripes  of  Infants.  By  Dr.  Zugenbuhler.|| 
Memoirs  on  Chronic  Diseases,  &c.  By  Dr.  Berlioz  :  $  and  A 
Medical  Account  of  the  Antilles.     By  A.  Moreau  Jonnes.TF 


^Remarks  on  Insanity,  tending  to  illustrate  the  Physical  Sympto?jis  and 
Medical  Treatment  of  that  disease,  and  founded  in  the  Practice  of  John 
Mayo,  M.D.  by  Thomas  Mayo,  B.M.  &c. 

I  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  405.  |  Ibid.  p.  417. 

|]  Uber  den  Vielfarbigen  Durchfall  junger  Kinder. 

§  Memoirs  sur  les  Maladies  Chroniqves,  les  evacuations  sa7iguines  et  Vocu- 
punciure;  par  L.  V.  T.  Berlioz,  M.D.  a  la  Cote  Saint  Audre-  8vo.  Paris, 
1816. 

IT  Tableau  du  climat  des  Antilles,  &c.  Vide  Journal  de  Medecine,  toin. 
ixxviii.  p.  85. 
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As  more  or  less  connected  also  with  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  may  add  Canine  Pathology  ;  or,  a  full  Description  of 
the  Diseases  of  Dogs,  &c.  Bj  Delabere  Blaine  ;  with  a 
Treatise  by  M.  Dupuy  on  the  Tuberculous  Affection  of  some 
of  the  lower  animals  ;  ^  and  we  do  not  consider,  that  we  less- 
en, in  any  respect,  .the  dignity  of  the  profession,  by  re- 
marking, that  much  light  may  occasioniy  be  thrown  upon 
human  pathology,  by  investigations  inJo  that  of  brutes, 
properly  conducted  by  ingenious  and  properly  instructed  in- 
quirers. 

Surgery  and   Midwifery, 

We  cannot  commence  our  notices  on  surgery  without  ad- 
verting to  the  Hunterian  Oration,  lately  delivered  by  Mr. 
Norris,  the  present  Master  of  the  College.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
difficult  task  to  infuse  much  interest  or  novelty  into  the  de- 
scriptions of  a  traveller,  who  has  to  pass  over  ground  that  has 
been  trodden  and  described  by  hundreds  before  him  ;  and  in 
a  similar  degree  an  annual  oration  on  the  same  subject  scarce- 
ly admits  even  of  variety.  It  is  but  doing  justice,  however, 
to  say,  that  Mr.  Norris  has  displayed,  in  this  peiforoiance, 
considerable  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  his  subject,  and 
purity  of  taste  in  the  style  he  has  adopted  ;  and  has  pro- 
duced an  elegant  specimen  of  his  talents  for  rhetorical  com- 
position. 

In  estimating  the  qualifications  of  a  surgeon,  loo  much  value 
has,  perhaps,  been  placed  upon  skill  in  operating,  and  too 
little  on  that  general  knowledge  of  pathology  which  is  requi- 
site for  successfully  conducting  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
a  case.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  subject  properly  treated 
by  such  men  as  Boyer  and  Delpechjf  and  not  less  so  by  Mr. 
Bell,  in  his  Surgical  Observations.!  In  his  third  number  he 
brings  forward  several  cases  to  demonstrate  the  tendencj 
which  "  injuries  to  the  frame,  whether  the  effect  of  wounds  or 
of  surgical  operations,"  have  to  produce  disorders  of  the  lungs, 
by  exciting  a  general  high  state  of  irritation.  In  these  instan- 
ces, which  too  often   prove  fatal,   dissection  exhibits  marks    of 


*  De  L'' Affection  Tuberculense,  vulgairement  appeUe  Morve,  Pulmonic, 
Gourme,  Farcin,  Fausse  Gnurme^  &c.  Par  M.  Dupuy,  Medecin-veteri- 
naire,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  479.     Paris,  1817. 

f  Vide  our  Analysis  of  Delpech's  work,  Precis  Elcmentaire  des  Mala- 
dies Reputees  Chirurgicales,  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1816:  Repository,  voJ. 
vii.  p.  120. 

X  Surg.  Observ.  Sic.     By  C.  Bell,  8vo.  Lond.  1817,  p.  241— 259. 
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recent  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  "  coagulable  lymph  exuded, 
purulencj  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs  or  in  the  bronchi,  and 
congestion  or  abscess  in  their  substance."  Mr.  Bell  seems 
to  conceive  that  this  state  may  be  induced  independent  of  any 
phthisical  predisposition  in  the  habit  of  the  patient  ;  an  opi- 
nion with  which  we  cannot  entirely  accord  ;  but  we  fully  sub- 
scribe to  the  propriety  of  his  caution,  that  the  "  knowledge  of 
this  connexion  betwixt  wounds  and  the  state  of  respiration, 
will  make  us  careful  to  defer  all  operations  when  any  tenden- 
dency  to  disease  occurs."  For  the  cure  of  this  affection, 
the  most  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  requisite  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  all  local  irritative  applications  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

So  much  has  been  lately  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
ligatures  applied  on  arteries,  that  it  really  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  importance,  to  consider  soberly  in  what  the  old 
method  is  defective,  and  what  the  advantages  really  are 
which  the  new  methods  hold  out.  On  this  subject  several 
sensible  observations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  C  Bell.^  In 
his  opinion,  a  ligature  should  be  round,  strong,  and  drawn  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  indent  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  and  interrupt  the 
blood  in  its  course :  for  if  it  be  so  small  as  to  cut  the  inner 
coat  of  the  vessel,  the  outer  coat  only  is  left  to  restrain  the 
bleeding ;  and  if  too  large,  it  cannot  be  drawn  sufficiently  tight 
to  stop  the  current  of  the  blood  ;  and  a  ligature  should,  in 
every  part  of  its  circle,  be  in  contact  with  the  coat  of  the 
vessel ;  for  if  other  matters  be  included  it  is  apt  to  lose  its 
bold.  The  clot  that  plugs  the  artery,  and  is  formed  behind 
the  ligature,  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the  distance  of 
ihe  last  branch  from  the  part  tied  :  but  besides  this  clot,  coagu- 
lable  lymph  is  thrown  out  from  the  irritated  artery,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  in  effecting  the  union  o^  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  which,  from  the  loss  of  function,  degene- 
rate into  a  common  texture.  He  advises  the  taking  away  the 
ligatures  of  the  smaller  arteries  of  a  stump,  at  the  first  dress- 
ing, and  to  twist  the  ligature  on  the  large  vessel,  so  as  to  re- 
duce it  to  the  state  of  a  small  round  cord.  This  twisting  is 
sufScient  to  bring  away  the  ligature,  which  Mr.  Bell  contends 
should  never  be  pulled.  He  is  apprehensive  the  case  is  not 
made  out,  with  regard  to  cutting  the  ligatures  off  close  bj  the 
knot,  and  healing  the  flap  over  them  :  because  the  necessity 
for  a  change  in  this  part  of  the  operation  of  amputation  is  not 
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very  obvious,  and  the  foreign  body  is  likelj,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  to  prove  a  hurtful  irritant.  On  this  important  ques- 
tion we  would  particularly  direct  the  attention  ot  our  readers 
to  ibe  experiments  and  observations^'  of  our  valuable  friend  and 
correspondent  Mr.  Cross,  whose  opinions,  in  many  respects, 
accord  with  those  -we  have  just  detailed.  We  confess  we 
have,  as  yet,  formed  no  settled  opinion  on  the  subject. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  ot"  tying  arteries,  we  may 
announce  here  one  of  the  boldest  operations  that  has  ever 
been  undertaken  in  surgery,  the  tying  the  aorta  in  \he  living 
subject.  This  operation  was  perfornied  by  Mr.  Astley  Coop- 
er, on  a  patient  at  Guy's  Hospital,  on  the  25ih  of  ttiis  present 
month  (June.)  The  man  had  an  aneurism  of  the  common 
iliac  on  the  lei'i  side,  which  we  believe  was  in  that  state  that 
life  was  momentarily  in  danger.  Mr.  Cooper  immediately  cut 
through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  put  aside  the  intestines, 
and  freeing  a  portion  of  the  aorta,  close  to  the  bifurcation, 
succeeded  in  getting  a  ligature  round  it.  The  patient  lived 
thirty-six  hours  ;  and  on  opening  the  body,  no  appearance  of 
inflammation,  except  on  a  small  portion  of  the  omentum, 
which  adhered  where  the  incision  had  been  made,  was  dis* 
covered. 

Amputation  is  often  requisite  to  save  the  life  of  an  indivi= 
deal  when  mortification  occurs  in  a  limb,  which  it  occasionally 
does  even  from  slight  injuries.  The  operation,  however, 
sh<;nld  not  be  hastily  undertaken;  and  the  young  surgeon 
Tiould  do  well  to  ascertain,  as  Mr.  Bell  has  remarked  in  his 
Ob^erva  ioi]g,j-  that  satisfactory  answers  be  obtained  to  the  fol- 
lo\^ing  queries,  before  determining  the  point:  "  1.  Does  the 
morfification  proceed  from  the  violence  done  to  the  part,  or 
does  if  co^ne  of  the  constitution?  2.  Has  the  mortification 
extended  so  widely  and  destroyed  so  much  of  the  substance, 
tha*,  in  the  event  of  recovery,  the  limb  will  be  useless  ?  3. 
Has  a  large  join!  been  opened  ?  4.  Has  the  mortification 
gone  su  far,  ti\d\,  even  in  the  event  of  its  stopping,  the  suppu- 
ratirig  surface  will  be  too  extensive  for  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution ?  b.  Are  the  great  vessels  undermined,  and  is  there 
danger  of  fatal  hssmorrbage  ?"  These  questions  are  not  new  ; 
but  the  necessity  of  attending  to  them  c^mnol  be  too  often 
urged.  When  the  operation  however  is  determined  on,  it 
should   be   well   done  ;  and   in  few   parts   of  surgery  have   so 
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many  improvements  been  introduced.  A  French  soldier,  who 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  whose  limb  was 
amputated  by  Mr.  Guthrie  at  the  hip  joint,  was  lately  present- 
ed to  the  Societe  de  Mldeciiie  of  Paris,  by  M.  Larrey,  as 
another  proof  of  the  success  of  this  operation.^  Every 
praise  is  undoubtedly  due  to  M.  Larrey,  for  his  exertions  in 
reQioving  the  prejudices  against  the  hip  operation  by  his  ex- 
ample ;  and  we  are  not  unwilling  to  grant  him  the  honour  he 
claims,  of  having  first  practically  demonstrated  its  safety  and 
propriety. 

Previously  to  performing  another  important  operation  also, 
lithotomy,  it  is  of  much  importance  to  determine,  whether  the 
3tone  be  free  in  the  bladder,  or  sacculated.  In  the  workf  we 
have  had  occasion  already  to  quote,  the  following  rules  for  this 
purpose  are  laid  down.  When  the  stone  does  not  change  its 
place,  nor  stop  the  flow  of  the  urine  ;  "  when  in  sounding,  it 
is  felt  always  at  the  same  point ;  when  that  point  retires  if  the 
bladder  be  full,  and  approaches  if  it  be  empty  ;  when  the 
sound  cannot  be  got  round  the  stone,  but  only  to  touch  it,  we 
must  doubt  whether  the  stone  be  free  in  the  bladder."  If  the 
stone  be  sacculated  in  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  at  or  near  the 
fundus,  Mr.  Bell  recommends  the  high  operation  ;  '^  and  in 
performing  it,  to  lower  the  handle  of  the  sound  until  the  part 
of  it  in  (he  bladder  and  in  the  sac,  be  felt  through  the  inner 
coats  of  the  cell."  This  is  then  to  be  cut  open  with  a  sharp 
bistoury  ;  the  wound  enlarged  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury, 
and  the  stone  seized.  To  insure  the  success  of  the  operation, 
a  catheter  should  be  kept  in  the  bladder.  If  the  stone  be  ful- 
ly ascertained  lo  be  sacculated  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by 
the  usual  first  incision  carried  directly  upon  \\\q  face  of  the 
calculus,  *^  it  might  be  extracted  without  cutting  into  the  blad- 
der at  all ;  and  if  the  sacculation  be  behind  the  muscles  of 
Ihe  ureters,  it  is  possible  to  cut  upon  the  gripe." 

Some  remarks  on  tlie  morbid  growth  of  the  cornea,  which 
gives  it  a  conical  form,  with  a  new  method  of  treating  it,  have 
been  published  by  Sir  Wm.  Adams. J  This  state  occurs 
without  inflaramation,  is  progressive,  and  the  thickness  produc- 
ing the  conical  form,  is  chiefly  in  the  centre.  The  cornea, 
when  examined  in  front,  sparkles  with  a  brilliancy  like  crys- 
tal ;  a  circumstance,  which  Dr.  Leveille  attributes  to   the  cor- 
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Ilea  reflcclingj  instead  of  transmiitiDg,  an  opinion  which  Sir 
William's  operations  have  proved  to  be  well  founded.  The 
vision,  if  not  utterly  destroyed,  is  so  indistinct,  as  to  oblige 
the  patient  to  be  nearly  as  dependant  as  if  totally  blind.  From 
a  case  which  occurred,  in  which  cataracts  were  combined 
with  conical  corneaj  and  in  which,  afler  the  removal  of  the 
cataracts,  the  patient  could  see  more  distinctly  without  con- 
vex glass  than  is  usual  after  the  operation,  and  with  a  convex 
glass  small  print  could  be  read  without  difficulty,  Sir  William 
was  induced  to  try  the  removal  of  a  healthy  crystalline  "  as  a 
remedy  for  blindness  produced  by  conical  cornea  ;"  and  the 
result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  When  the  crystalline  is 
healthy,  or  in  a  state  capable  of  being  broken  down,  he  pro- 
perly recommends  it  to  be  removed  by  that  method  as  prefer- 
able to  extraction. 

Dr.  Lobenstein  Lobel  has  proposed  to  extract  the  diseased 
lens  in  cataract,  through  the  conjujictiva  instead  of  the  cornea.^ 
He  conceives,  much  benefit  is  likely  to  result  from  this,  "  when 
the  capsule,  half  or  a  whole  line  thick,  is  morbidly  indurated, 
or  when  the  lens  is  very  large  and  cannot  be  broken  down," 
by  its  setting  aside  any  chance  of  prolapsus  of  the  iris  ;  and 
by  the  reunion  of  the  divided  parts  being  more  expeditious 
than  on  making  the  incision  through  the  cornea.  We  may 
remark  as  an  objection  to  this  proposal,  that  wounds  in  the 
conjunctiva  are  followed  by  more  inflammation  than  those  in 
the  cornea. 

On  the  subject  of  fungus  hoematodes,  or  soft  cancer,  some 
very  valuable  cases  and  remarks  have  appeared. f  Mr.  Bell 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  remedy,  is  recourse  to  the  knife 
the  moment  the  disease  is  ascertained;  and  if  it  have  "got  en- 
tangled in  the  vessels  and  muscles  of  a  limb,"  nothing  offers 
hope  but  amputation  ;  but  even  this  will  not  avail,  if  the  mus- 
cles "  exhibit  a  pale,  blanched,  and  fishy  appearance."  An- 
other set  of  tumours,  nearly  as  dangerous  if  neglected  as  the 
soft  cancer,  we  mean  those  which  rise  from  the  gums,  have 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  this  excellent  surgeon.  A  tumour 
of  this  description  first  appears  as  "  a  small  hard  prominence 
of  the  gum,  shooting  out  betwixt  two  teeth."  If  those  be 
not  decayed,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  cause  is  deep,  and 
not  to  be  removed  by  pulling  the  teeth  ;  but  if  they  be  bad, 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
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ease,  by  removing  them.  If  the  tumour  originate  "in  the 
membrane  of  the  fang,  or  in  the  socket,"  then  the  *'  whole  sys- 
tem of  parts,  the  whole  of  what  is  connected  in  consti  ution, 
must  be  removed."  These  opinions  are  illustrated  by  several 
very  interesting  cases. ^ 

When  hernia  occurs  in  early  infancy,  it  is  generally  of  that 
description  which  has  been  denominated  congenital  ;  in  which 
the  protruded  bowels  are  found  in  contact  with  the  testicle; 
but  instances  have  occurred  to  prove,  that  real  hernia  may  oc- 
cur at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  testimony  of  which,  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  case  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Howship,  in  which 
the  hernia  had  no  connexion  "with  the  tunica  vaginalis  tes- 
tis."! 

We  notice  as  a  valuable  addition  to  works  on  hernia,  the 
dissertation  of  Dr.  Hesselbach,  which  has  been  lately  translat- 
ed into  Latin  by  Dr.  Ruland.J 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  operation  on  the  artifi- 
cial anus  at  the  groin,  suggested  by  M.  Dupuytren,  and  de- 
scribed in  our  last  Retrospect.  We  had  much  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  lay  the  plates  illustrative  of  this  operation,  be- 
fore our  readers  ;  and  shall  seize  the  6rst  moment  of  putting 
them  in  possession  of  M.  Dupuytren's  description  of  its  va- 
rious steps,  as  soon  as  it  is  given  to  the  public. 

No  material  changes  have  taken  [  lace  in  the  practice  of 
Midwifery  within  the  period  of  our  present  Retrospect)  if  we 
except  the  invention  of  an  improvement  in  the  craniotomy 
forceps,  by  Dr.  Davies,  Physician  to  the  Queen's  Lying-in 
Hospital;  the  advantages  of  which  the  following  description 
will  render  evident.  The  instrument  is  intended  to  complete 
the  delivery  speedily  and  safely,  in  those  unfortunate  cases, 
where  it  is  previously  necessary  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the 
child's  head.  No  other  instrument  has  been  proposed  to  an- 
swer this  intention,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  that  is 
not  liable  to  very  strong  objections.  The  order  of  laboriuus 
labours  requiring  the  use  of  instruments  of  this  class,  has 
been  therefore  regarded  as  embracing  the  least  cultivated  de- 
partment of  instrumental  midwifery. 
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The  instrument,  now  proposed,  consists  of  two  handles  and 
two  biades,  with  a  locking  pari  common  to  each,  to  be  adjusted 
precisely  in  the  same  maimer  as  those  of  the  ordinary  mid- 
wifery forceps.  The  handles,  as  far  as  the  lock  inclusive,  are 
in  no  re -pec t  different  from  those  of  the  common  forceps. 
The  blac'es,  however,  are  not  divergent  from  each  olher,  but 
are  produced  in  a  parallel  direction,  remaining  very  near  each 
other,  until  (hey  uieet  at  their  expanded  extremities  within 
about  an  inch  and  a  halt'  of  their  terminations.  At  this  part, 
the  opposite  blades  are  made  to  embrace  each  other  so  firmly, 
as  (o  have  the  power  of  detaining  within  their  grasp  substances 
of  the  utmost  tenacity.  Both  blades  are  gently  curved,  to 
adapt  them  to  the  axis  of  the  pelvis  and  to  the  shape  of  the 
child's  head.  Each  blade  is  to  be  introduced  singly.  The 
external  blade  is  to  be  insinuated  on  the  outside  of  the  head, 
which,  in  most  cases,  cannot  be  very  difficult,  after  a  proper 
quantity  of  brain  has  been  removed.  The  internal  blade  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  inside  of  the  head,  through  the  perfo- 
ration which  has  been  already  made  on  it  by  the  operation  of 
craniotomy.  The  corresponding  parts  of  the  instrument  are 
then  to  be  brought  together  by  a  careful  adjustment  at  the  lock. 
This  adjustment  will  have  the  effect  of  causing  to  be  embrac- 
ed between  the  blades,  a  portion  of  the  child's  skull  on  the  in- 
side, and  of  the  integuments  covering  that  part  of  the  skull  on 
the  outside,  corresponding  to  the  dimensions  of  their  grasping 
extremities.  The  internal  surface  of  the  exiernal  blade,  it 
will  now  be  readily  inferred,  is  concave,  to  adapt  it  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  child's  head  on  the  outside.  On  the  contrary, 
the  internal  surface,  by  which  is  meant  the  grasping  surface  of 
the  internal  blade,  is  convex,  that  it  may  come  in  contact  more 
readily,  and  at  many  points  with  the  concave  surface  of  the 
child's  skull  interiorly.  But  as  we  operate  in  cases  of  this 
kind  in  circumstances  often  of  great  confinejuent  or  distortion, 
much  force  of  traction  must  in  many  instances  be  employed^ 
and  therefore  without  great  tenacity  of  purchase,  any  instru- 
ment would  be  liable  to  slip.  This  accident  has  been  provid- 
ed aaainst  in  ^he  following  manner.  The  expanded  extremity 
of  the  internal  surface  of  the  external  blade  is  hollowed  out 
into  a  re<^eptacle  like  that  of  a  spoon.  Attached  to,  and  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  this  receptacle,  are  a  number  of  sharp 
teeth,  the  points  of  which  are  under  the  level  of  the  brim  ; 
and  are  therefore  secure  from  the  reach  of  any  part  of  the 
mother  during  the  introduction  of  the  external  blade.  Cor- 
responding with  these  teeth  of  the  external  blade,  imperfora- 
tions  are  drilled  into  the  convex  or  grasping  surface  of  the 
internal    blade.     Upon  the  handles  of  XhQ   instrument  being 
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forcibly  brought  togelber,  the  adjustment  at  the  locking  part 
having  been  propely  attended  to,  it  is  manifest  that  the  im- 
perforated convex  surface  of  the  internal  blade  must  have  the 
effect  of  pressing  the  embraced  part  of  the  skull  and  integu- 
ments of  the  child's  head  upon  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  oppo- 
site part  of  the  instrument;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  leeth 
of  the  external  blade  will  be  made  to  penetrate  the  integu- 
ments  and  skull,  at  every  point  of  surface  exposed  to  their 
action. 

In  cases  of  great  distortion,  it  will  sometimes  happen,  that 
portions  of  the  frontal,  temporal,  and  parietal  bones,  may  be 
removed  in  fragments  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  ;  while  the 
occipital  part  of  the  head  shall  remain  fixed  above  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  hitching  over  the  pubis,  and  beyond  the  safe  reach 
of  the  instrument  which  has  been  described.  It  has,  therefore^ 
been  found  expedient,  to  apply  the  same  principle  of  purchase 
to  cases  of  this  class  in  another  form  of  the  instrument.  The 
difficulty  of  applying  the  first  form  of  the  instrument  to  this 
description  of  cases,  arises  from  the  direction  of  its  curve  in 
relation  to  its  handles,  it  being  impossible  to  introduce  the  ex- 
ternal blade  immediately  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  occipital  portion  of  the  child's  head  resting  there, 
without  producing  dangerous  pressure  with  the  handle  upon 
the  perineum  and  os  coccygis. 

The  instrument  of  the  second  form  is  therefore  so  con- 
structed, as  to  obviate  this  difficulty.  The  blade  part  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  that  part  of  the  first  ;  (here  is  to  be  un- 
derstood the  whole  of  the  curved  part  of  the  first  instrument  ;) 
but  at  the  termination  of  the  curve,  where  each  handle  and 
blade  may  be  supposed  to  meet,  (allotting  to  the  handle  a 
much  larger  portion  of  either  half  of  the  instrument  than  is 
covered  with  wood,)  the  handles  of  the  second  instrument  are 
made  to  bend  considerably  backwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
convex  surface  of  the  external  blade;  so  as  to  enable  the  prac- 
titioner to  introduce  both  blades  of  his  instrument  perfectly 
and  safely,  and  embrace  the  occipital  part  of  the  child's  head, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  wedged  in  a  state  of  arrest,  immedi- 
ately behind  and  above  the  pubis,  without  the  necessity  of 
disturbing  the  perineum  and  the  parts  adjacent  with  the  handle 
of  either  part  of  the  forceps.  This  form  of  the  instrument  ma}" 
be  called  the  doubled  curved  craniotomy  forceps.  In  a  very 
large  majority  of  unfortunate  cases  requiring  the  operation  of 
craniotomy,  the  delivery  wil!  be  satisfactorily  completed  by 
the  abundant  power  over  the  form  of  the  head   and  the  resist- 
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ance  made  to  its  descent  by  the  first  firm  grasp  and  steady  pull 
of  the  instrument  which  has  been  first  described. 

The  external  part  of  each  instrument,  measured  singly,  is 
considerably  longer  than  its  corresponding  or  antagonizing 
internal  part.  In  the  instrument  with  the  single  curve,  this  is 
more  remarkably  the  "case  than  in  the  other,  arising  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  describing  necessarily  a  segment  of  a  larger 
circle  than  its  antagonist. 

It  is  intended  here,  however,  to  request  attention  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  extremity  of  the  grasping  part  of  each  half  of 
the  instrument.  The  termination  of  the  external  part  of  each 
form  of  the  instrument  is  lengthened  out  about  one  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  beyond  the  brim  anteriorly  of  its 
receptacle  in  the  blade,  and  therefore  so  much  beyond  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  convexity  of  the  internal  part  of  the  in- 
strument. 

Persons,  who  are  familiar  with  cases  of  distortion,  will 
be  able  to  attest  the  correctness  of  (he  remark,  that  what  is 
called  obliteration  of  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  would  never 
take  place  in  many  instances  for  want  of  the  ordinary  pressure 
upon  it  from  above  ;  there  being  no  room  above  the  pelvis  to 
put  it  upon  the  full  stretch  of  distention.  In  a  proportion 
therefore  of  such  melancholy  cases,  a  part  of  the  uoobliterated 
lip  or  orifice  of  the  uterus  will  be  found  hanging  down  loose 
and  pendulous  into  the  vagina.  Now  the  extremity  of  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  instrument  is  lengthened  out,  as  described, 
beyond  its  internal  antagonist,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
before  it,  and  by  that  means  of  removing  beyond  the  purchase 
of  its  own  grasp,  any  unobliterated  part  of  the  os  uteri  which 
may  present  itself  during  the  operation.^ 


*  Dr.  Davies  was  presented  with  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  this  invention.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  the  person 
who  made  Dr.  Davies's  instrument,  is  M.  T.  Batscham,  35,  Worship-street 
Flnsbury-square, 
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Commentatio  de  Pathologia  hienis,  Ohservationihus  per 
Anatomen  institiitis,  indagataj  ad  ilhistrandam  Pliysljio- 
giam  (Biiigmatici  hujus  visceris,  Aitctore  C.  L.  Schmidt. 
Gottingiie.   1816, 

THE  object  of  (his  dissertation  is  to  illusfrafe  Ihe  phjsio= 
logy  of  the  spleen,  by  observations  relating  to  its  slriic- 
tnie  and  diseases.  It  commences  with  an  exact  (iescription  of 
the  situation,  form,  magnitude,  and  weight  of  this  oi^ai  ;  of 
its  lymphatic  vessels,  nerves,  and  especially  of  its  gieal  ailer^ 
and  vein. 

The  diseases  of  the  spleen  have  been  neglected  or  mistaken, 
from  being  confounded  wi(h  tho^e  of  otlier  parts.  The  lurrji- 
ing  of  blood,  dyspepsia,  difficulty  of  brealhirg,  have  beei  con- 
sidered as  symptoms  of  diflfeient  diseases  ;  and  the  unirequeciry 
of  a  fatal  termination  has  prevenled  the  trutii  fr.»rn  Lining  disco- 
vered after  death.  Yet  the  derangements  ol  the  spleen  £.re 
so  common;  that  it  is  more  rare  to  find  it  in  a  soun(i  tiiati  hj  a 
diseased  state.  The  inflammations  of  this  organ  are  divided 
into  acute  2in(\  chronic  ;  the  acute  inflammation  var>  iug  as  to  its 
extent,  through  the  whole,  or  only  to  a  portion,  is  eithei  lun- 
versal  or  partial:  and  as  other  viscera  are  occasionally  in- 
flamed at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  to  be  considered  as  sinij^le 
or  complicated. 

As  the  inflammation  of  an  abdominal  organ  is  rarely  confined 
to  that  organ  during  its  whole  course,  it  wdl  be  difficult  to  «iis- 
tinguish  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  spleen  from  thatot  other 
parts,  except  in  the  earliest  stage.  As  to  the  predisposition, 
it  appears  that  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  are  liable 
to  the  complaint,  but  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  females,  who 
are  affected  with  a  deficiency  or  entire  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual evacuation ;  that  the  melancholic  temperament  is  more 
disposed  to  it  than  the  sanguine ;  and  that  it  is  observed  most 
frequently  in  humid  and  warm  countries,  such  as  Hungary, 
Bengal,  and  Italy. 

The  occasional  causes  are  such  as  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  feet  or  breast,  a  concussion,  a  blow,  a  fall,  suppression  of 
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the  menstrual  or  hsemorrhoidal  fluxes,  or    of  any  other  cus- 
tomary discharge  of  blood. 

Inflammation  of  the  spleen  is  preceded  by  the  following 
symptoms :  The  patient  becomes  sad,  morose,  and  inclined  to 
anger  ;  there  is  a  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  prsecordium,  an  aver- 
sion to  food,  and  a  difficulty  in  digesting  it ;  the  countenance 
becomes  pale,  livid,  and  often,  from  the  sympathetic  affec- 
tion of  the  liver,  of  a  yellow  colour.  To  these  symptoms  are 
added  chills,  followed  by  heat ;  the  patient  is  uneasy  and 
cannot  rest  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left  side,  but  is  most 
easy  in  a  supine  posture,  and  _yet  unable  to  sleep.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  little  irritability  of  the  spleen,  these  symptoms 
are  protracted  to  the  fourth,  and  even  to  the  seventh  day,  which 
is  not  observed  to  happen  with  the  other  abdominal  viscera. 

Symptoms  of  the  disease. — 1.  The  most  constant  symptom, 
and  one  which  leads  with  most  certainty  to  distinguish  the  dis- 
order of  this  organ,  is  an  anxiety  and  straitness  in  the  prcEcor- 
diunif  with  difficult  respiration,  often  conjoined  with  a  cough 
without  CKpectoration.  This  may  be  supposed  to  arise  from 
a  sympathy  of  the  lungs,  rather  than  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, or  pressure  from  the  enlarged  spleen.  2.  The  patient 
complains  also  of  internal  heat,  tension  and  pains  m  the  left 
side,  which  sometimes  extend  through  the  whole  region  of  the 
abdomen,  or  shoot  through  the  diaphragm,  and  into  the  left 
shoulder  :  these  pains  are  increased  by  pressure,  and  are  pul- 
satory, pungent,  and  burning  in  various  degrees.  3.  Pulsa- 
tion and  palpitation  in  the  left  hypochondrium  and  back. 
These  symptoms  are  sometimes  violent.  Tulpius  relates  a 
case  *'  where  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  stroke  of  the  beating 
spleen,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet."  4.  The  pulse  in  the 
left  side  is  sometimes  suppressed,  often  intermittent,  weak, 
and  not  quick.  5.  Lassitude  and  loss  of  strength.  6.  Watch- 
fulness, with  delirium.  7.  Dyspepsia^  anorexia,  vomiting  of 
green  bilious  matter,  and  sometimes  difficulty  of  urine  from  af- 
fection of  the  kidney  or  bladder.  8.  Swelling  in  the  region  af- 
fected, representing  the  form  of  the  spleen.  9.  Fainting, 
10.  Bleeding  from  the  nostrils,  at  the  height  of  the  disease, 
which,  in  due  quantity,  terminates  the  complaint ;  and  the 
more  profuse  it  is,  the  more  does  it  alleviate  the  fever,  pain, 
and  vomiting  of  blood.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  so  exces- 
sive as  to  prove  fatal.  It  is  wonderful,  thatfroni  Hippocrates 
to  the  present  day,  this  should  be  observed  to  occur  from  the 
left  nostril.  11.  The  most  remarkable  symptom  attending  this 
disease  is  the  bloody  vomitings  which  most  authors  have  con^ 
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sidered  as  peculiar,  and  have  designated  by  various  names. 
Hippocrates  called  it  mela^na.  Schenkius,  dejeciiones  nigrae. 
Guaronius,  morbus  uiger.  The  ancients,  bilis  atra ;  for  they 
supposed  it  to  consist  of  true  bile.  Marcus  was  the  first  phy- 
sician who  gave  suuicient  weight  to  this  symptom;  he  even 
says  that  every  bloody  vomiting  depends  on  the  spleen  ;  and 
that  an  infiammaiion  of  this  organ  tloes  not  occur  without  it. 
But  surely,  if  this  phenomenon  is  so  constant,  we  ou2,ht  to 
meet  with  it  more  frequently,  since  the  spleen  is  so  often  dis- 
ordered. 

The  usual  course  of  the  complaint  is  this  :  The  paiient,  after 
being  unwell  some  dajs  and  vomiting  mucus,  the  gastiic  fluid 
and  bile,  is  attacked  with  fainting  and  vomiting  of  bloofiy, 
frothy,  and  soH»eJimes  black  coloured  liquids,  and  soon  alter 
the  intestines,  which  were  previously  confined,  become  re- 
laxed, and  emit  suostances  coloured  by  black  blood,  which  is 
so^netiiues  thought  to  proceed  from  a  haemorrhoidal  complaint. 
The  vomiting  of  blood  is,  under  common  circumstances,  to  be 
considered  a  favourable  and  critical  evacuation  ;  yet  sometimes 
it  proceeds  to  a  fatal  excess. 

Dissections  of  dead  bodies  shew  that  the  spleen  is  inflamed, 
and  even  gangrenous  ;  and  the  surrounding  organs  partake  of 
the  inflammation. 

The  author  afterwards  treats  of  the  slow  inflanimation  of  the 
spleen,  of  its  displacement,  change  of  texture,  deficiency, 
extirpation,   and  rupture. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  anatomical  and 
pathological  facts  are  these:  that  the  spleen  is  an  organ  pecu- 
liar to  red-blooded  animals;  that  it  is  of  the  gieatest  impor- 
tance in  preparing  and  mixing  the  blood  ;  and  that  its  action  is 
of  as  great  importance  to  the  liver,  as  that  of  the  lungs  to  the 
heart. 

In  support  of  which  opinions,  the  following  arguments  are 
summarily  adduced  : 

1.  The  singular  influence  of  the  spleen  on  the  blood  is 
shewn, 

a.  By  the  consent  (sympathy)  observed  with  the  liver, 
heart,  and  lungs,  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

b.  By  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  in  the  whole  body, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  spleen  is  increased. 

c.  The  many  secondary  aflections  of  the  system,  conjoined 
with  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

y.  The  experiments  of  Home  exhibit  the  singular  influence 
of  the  spleen  on  the  blood  ;  since  heterogeneous  particles,  as, 
for  example,  of  rhubarb,  were  separated  by  the   assistance  of 
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the  spieen.  Hence  a  disp'ite,  wbethep  the  spleen  contributes 
to  the  foraiafion  of  bile  ;  which  seems  probaole,  since  it  ap- 
peared, in  the  dissection  of  animals  who  had  suffered  extirpa- 
tion of  the  spleen,  that  the  bile  was  colourless. 

2.  The  biisiness  of  the  spleen,  as  a  venous  lung,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  followi-ng  facts, 

«.  The  operation  of  diseases  on  the  spleen,  as  on  a  vein  ; 
for  example,  its  enlnrgeinent,  ossification,  cartiiaginescence. 

b.  The  chan^^eof  colour  in  the  spleen  With  advancing  years. 

c.  The  increase  of  the  venous  system,  observed  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  size  of  the  spleen. 

d.  The  great  consent  of  the  spleen  with  the  lungs. 

e.  The  greater  size  of  the  spieen  in  animals  inhabiting 
marshy  regions. 

f.  The  structure  of  the  spleen  being  of  a  venous  character, 

g.  Glands  in  the  spleen,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
bronchial  glands. 

i.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  often  observed  before  the 
menstrual  evacuation. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  author's  deductions,  we 
must  give  hira  credit  for  contributing  to  the  improvement  of 
medical  science,  by  assembling  and  arranging  a  multitude  of 
facts  reldtino;  to  the  structure  and  diseases  of  this  enio'matical 
viscus. 


1.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Saratog'a,  in- 
eluding:  an  Account  of  the  Waters  of  Ballston.  By  Va- 
lentine Seaman,  M.  D.  New  York,  pp.  131.  1809. 

2.  Analysis  of  Ballston  Water,  communicated  by  Dr,  Ho- 
sack  to  Dr.  Miller.  New  York  Med.  Repos.  Hex.  2d,  voL 
V.  1808. 

3.  Observations  and  Experiments  on  several  Blineral  Waters, 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  By  Mr.  John  Griscom.  Bruce'' s 
31  in.  Jour.  vol.  1,  p.  156. 

4.  Chemical  Examination  of  the  Water  of  the  Congress 
Spring,  Saratoga.  By  J.  F.'Dana,  M.  D.  New  Eng.  Jour. 
Med.  vol.  vi.  p.  19. 

5.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Chemical  Propeiiies 
and  Medicinal  Qualities  of  the  principal  Mineral  Waters  of 
Ballston  and  SaratoQ^a,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  &c.  By 
William  Meade,  M.  D.  Mem.  of  the  Am.  Phil.  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  167.     Philadelphia,   18 IT. 
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6.  Analysis  of  the   Mineral    Waters  of  Ballston  and   Sa- 
ratoga, &c.  &c.     By  Dr.  John  H.  Sieel,   18mo.     Albany , 

lALLSTON  and  Saratoga  are  now  becooae  such  fashion- 
able places  of  resort  during  the  summer  season,  either  for 
amusement  or  the  restoration  of  health,  that  the  public  at  large 
feel  some  curiosity  to  know  the  circumstances,  which  are  thus 
sufficiently  powerful  to  draw  together  such  number?  of  \isitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  gratify,  so  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  so  laudable  a  wish,  we  have  collected  all 
the  publications  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  from 
these  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  to  the  reader,  an  account 
of  the  country  in  which  these  springs  are  found,  of  the  nature 
of  the  substances  contained  in  their  waters,  and  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  have  been  applied. 

The  village  of  Ballsfon  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Sara- 
toga, state  of  New  York,  about  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  city,  and  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Hudson  river  ;  it  is  in  a 
deep  valley,  surrounded  by  a  range  of  imdulating  hills,  whirh 
form  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  and  is  intersected  by  a  branch  of 
the  river  Kaydarosoras.  The  soil  is  naturally  poor  and  sandy, 
bearing  oak,  pine,  and  hemlock;  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
lage it  has  been  rendered  more  productive  by  the  use  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris.  The  ground  is  principally  composed,  says  Dr. 
Meade,  of  two  or  three  species  of  rocks,  of  secondary  for- 
mation, but  these  are  so  covered  with  immense  beds  of  sand, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  this  formation,  and  it  can  only  be 
clone  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  ri\ulets,  which  in 
some  places  have  laid  bare  the  strata.  Large  blocks  of  qnanz, 
and  rolled  masses  of  primitive  rocks,  are  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  and  about  the  village,  which  circum- 
stance perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Seauian  and 
IMr.  Griscom,  that  there  are  many  rocks  at  Saratoga,  &c.  ap- 
proaching in  hai-Wness  to  porphyry  ;  but  we  believe,  with  Dr. 
Meade,  that  these  are  to  be  considered  as  accidental,  and  by 
no  means  to  deteraiine  in  any  degree  the  geological  character 
of  the  place.  Mr.  Griscom  affirms  that  neither  calcareous  nor 
magnesian  stones  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but 
Dr.  Meade,  who  appears  to  have  studied  the  structure  with 
much  attention,  has  discovered,  that.where  the  stratum  of  soil 
or  sand  is  washed  away,  an  entire  range  of  floetz,  or  horizontal 
rocks  is  laid  open  to  view,  consisting  of  a  species  of  schist 
which  is  nearly  black,  which  stains  the  fingers  and  efteivesoes 
slightly  with   acids.     It  appears    to  contain  both  carbon  and 
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carbonate  of  lime,  and  io  approach  in  cliaracfer  tbe  aluminous 
schale.      It  breaks  into  columnar  or  prismatic  masses,    and   its 
fractured  surfaces  present  the  impressions  of  a  species  of  grass. 
Within    three    miles    of  Ballston,   solid  masses    of  caicareous 
rock   may  in  some  places    be  observed,   particularly  near   ihe 
site  of  a  mill,    where    the   floetz  formation  is  beautifully   illus- 
trated.    This  limestone  is  nearl}^   of  a    black  colour  ;  its  frac- 
ture is  slaty  ;  it  abounds  with  shells  of  various  forms,  some   of 
which  are  so  very  apparent  in  their   structure  and  form  as  oot 
to  he  mistaken  ;  they   principally  consist    of  bivalves,    madre- 
pori,  terebratulites,  corrolites,  and  echinites ;  so  exceedingly 
similar,  says    Dr.    Meade,  to  fossils    in    my  possession   from 
Mendip,  in  England,  that  it  is  difficult   to  distinguish  tlie  spe- 
cimens from  each   other.     When  rubbed,  this  stone  emits  the 
odour  of  the   pierre   puante.     The  rocks  of  Saratoga  present 
the  same  general   characters,  but   the    shells  are   not  so  i.buri- 
dant,   and  Ihey  are  penetrated    by  veins   or  seams    of  flint    or 
chert.   These  observations  of  Dr.  Meade  appear  une€|uivocally 
to  prove  the  geological  character  of  the  vicinity  of  the  springs. 
According    to   Dr.    Steel,  sulphuret  of  iron,    plumbaso,  and 
small  specimens  of   fluor  spar  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These   villages    owe   their  celebrity  to  the  mineral   waters, 
which  are  poured   forth    most    copiously  from    many   parts  of 
their  surface.     It  appears  from  Dr.  Sfeel's  work,  that  tiiey  had 
been   known,  from    time  immemorial,  to   the  aborigines  of  the 
country,  whose    attention,   according    to    their    tradition,  was 
first  attracted  towards   them  by  the  great  quantity  of  game  by 
which  they  were  frequented  ;  and    this  notice  was   afterwards 
kept  alive  by  the  salutary  influence  of  Ihe  waters  upon  some  of 
their  diseases.     In  the  year  1767,  Sir  William  Johnson,    who 
suffered  from  the  gout,  was  persuaded,  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  the    Indians,   to  visit  the    spot  and  drink  the   waters 
from  the    founJain.     He  passed    through    tbe   wilderness,  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  spring,  and  re- 
turned  renovated  by  health.     Some   time  after  Sir   William's 
return,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Norton,  influenced  by  the  grow- 
ing   celebrity   of    the   spring,  obtained    permission,    from   the 
owners  of  the  soil,  to  erect   buildings  and  clear  the  land  in  the 
vicinity.     Under  this  permission  a  small   liut  was  built,  and  a 
clearing  made;  but  the  fear  which  the  hostile  Indians  inspired, 
during  the   revolutionary  war,    which    commenced  about    this 
time,  induced  him  to    abandon   his  improvements.     After  the 
contest  was  decided,  Norton   returned   to  his   old  abode,  and 
farther  settlements  were  made  in  1784  and  1785,  by  others,   by 
whom    the    three  springs,  now  known  by   the    names   of  Fiat 
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Rock,  President,  and  Red  Spring,  were  probably  discovered. 
The  discovery  of  similar  springs  at  Ballston,  about  the  year 
1787,  checked  the  growth  of  (he  setllement  at  Saratoga,  and 
nothing  of  consequence  was  dope  unii)  the  year  1B03,  when 
the  valuable  qualities  of  the  Congress  Spring  having  been  duly 
appreciated,  Mr.  Putnann  was  induced  to  erect  a  large  house 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  were  allured  thither  to  drink 
the  waters.  Since  that  time,  says  I)i.  Steel,  the  waters  of  Sa- 
ratoga have  gradually  gained  a  ceielirity  that  appears  as  firmly 
as  it  is  justly  established.  Numerous  houses  for  the  reception 
of  company  have  been  erected,  and  the  influx  of  persons  the 
present  season,  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  has,  we  under- 
staod,  much  exceeded  the  amount  of  any  former  year. 

At  Ballston  there  are  three  springs,  which  have  gained  no- 
toriety. The  first,  or  the  Public  VV"eil,  so  called  from  having 
been  reserved  for  the  benevolent  purpose  of  serving  the  public 
by  Sir  W.  Johnson,  in  the  original  grant  of  the  land  to  private 
individuals,  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  This 
spring,  says  Dr.  Meade,  issues  from  a  bed  of  stiff  blue  clay 
and  gravel,  which  lies  near  a  stratum  of  schist  or  shale,  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  brook  or  rivulet,  which  runs  through  the 
town,  and  the  course  of  which  has  been  diverted  from  the 
springs  by  a  dyke  or  mound.  A  circular  vessel  of  wood  forms 
the  well,  in  which  the  water  rises  to  within  four  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, and  is  dipped  out  in  glass  tumblers  fixed  to  rods,  a 
method  which  is  certainly  inconvenient  and  awkward,  and 
which  might  be  easily  remedied.  The  inhabitants  have  sur- 
rourided  the  well  with  a  marble  pavement,  supporting  an  iron 
balustrade. 

The  second  spring  rises  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
public  well,  and  is  the  property  of  an  individual.  It  is 
situated  lower  in  the  valley,  not  many  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  rivtilet  ;  the  ground  around  it  is  not  high,  and  it  is  covered 
with  a  building,  which  contains  conveniencies  for  warm  bathing. 

The  third  which,  from  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Sulphur  Spring,  rises 
wilhin  twenty  feet  of  the  one  last  described. 

By  digging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  t\YO  last  wells  in 
almost  every  direction,  springs  will  be  found,  says  Dr.  Meade, 
exhibiting  the  same  qualities  in  a  slight  degree,  but  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  the  waters  of  Lowe's  spring,  which,  with 
the  public  well  already  mentioned,  are  the  principal  ones  that  are 
generally  and  indiscriminately  used.  "  The  situation  of  the 
country  round  Saratoga  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Ballston, 
except   that  the  hills   are  not  so  high,  and  the  valley  is  more 
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extensive.  It  lies  low,  and  the  soil  is  principally  sand,  or 
gravel,  covered  with  peat.  In  this  valley  a  number  of  springs 
are  to  be  found,  showing  more  or  less  the  same  sensible  quali- 
ties. To  these  wells  different  najoes  are  given,  such  as  the 
Congress  Spring,  the  Fiat  Rock,  the  Hamilton,  the  President, 
the  Columbian,  the  'Round  Rock,  &c.  They  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  ;  and,  as  the  same  appearances  pre- 
sent themselves  in  every  part  of  this  valley,  many  more  may 
certainly  be  found  if  it  was  examined." 

"  The  water  in  each  of  those  springs  arises  from  a  bed  of 
sand,  intermixed  with  stiff  blue  clay,  and  overlaying  the  cal- 
careous and  schistose  rocks. 

*'  The  source  of  these  springs  does  not  appear  to  lie  deep, 
as  they  are  all  found  within  five  or  six  feel  of  (he  surface." 

"  They  are  all  confined  or  enclosed  in  circular  or  square 
wooden  vessels,  not  more  than  five  or  six  ket  deep." 

"  One  of  these  springs,  called  the  Roisisd  Rock,  has  some- 
thing so  peculiar  in  appearajjce  as  to  attract  particular  notice. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  calcareous  rock,  low  in  the  valley, 
and  is  covered  by  a  cone  or  pyramid  near  six  feet  high  ;  this 
cone  is  hollow,  and  has  an  opening  at  top  about  nine  inches 
wide,  from  which  the  water  can  be  seen  in  a  staJe  of  agitation, 
as  if  boding,  from  the  extrication  of  gas,  which  rises  to  the 
surface.  An  opening  at  the  bottom  of  this  cone,  about  four 
or  five  inches  wide,  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
gives  exit  at  present  to  the  water."  This  cone  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Meade,  and  we  presuuie  correctly,  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  this 
water  is  known  to  contain,   pp.  19  and  20. 

The  waters  of  all  these  springs,  except  the  one  which  is 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  coincide  in  their  cha- 
racters, differing  from  each  other  only  in  degree.  When 
viewed  at  the  wells,  the  surface  appears  in  continual  agitation, 
and  a  vast  number  of  small  air  bubbles  are  seen  to  rise  and 
break.  Small  animals,  immersed  in  the  air  of  the  wells,  are 
soon  suffocated.  When  first  taken  from  the  springs,  they  are 
perfectly  transparent  and  colourless;  they  emit  a  number  of  air 
bubbles,  sparkle  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and 
their  taste  is  first  pungent,  afterwards  saline,  and  finally  ferru- 
ginous ;  on  being  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  es- 
pecially in  warm  weather,  the  gas  which  they  contain  sepa- 
rates, and  covers  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  glass  with 
minute  bubbles  ;  they  then  soon  lose  their  transparency,  a  pel- 
licle, slightly  iridescent,  appears  upon  the  surface  ;  a  cloudi- 
ness, or  opacity,  ensues,  and  finally  there  takes  place  a  preci- 
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pitate  of  a  light  brown  powder,  which  adheres  firmly  to  the 
glass.  After  this  process  the  water  resumes  its  transparency, 
but  its  tasle  is  saline  and  disagreeable.  Such  are  the  sensible 
qualities  of  the  Ballston  and  Saratoga  waters.  We  shall  now 
present  the  reader  with  Ihe  results  of  a  number  of  analyses, 
executed  by  different  chemists,  in  order  to  determine  not  only 
the  nature  but  the  proportions  of  foreign  matter,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  which  they  owe  their  medicinal  qualities. 

In  looking  over  these  analyses  we  have  found  that  experi- 
ments have  been  made  upon  different  quantities.  Some  che- 
mists have  given  us  the  solid  and  gazeous  contents  of  a  pint, 
some  of  a  quart,  and  others  of  a  gallon.  In  comparing  them, 
therefore,  with  each  other,  the  reader,  in  order  to  deleruime 
the  relative  proportions,  will  have  to  reduce  them  to  a  common 
measure,  and,  as  this  is  somewhat  of  an  irksome  business,  we 
have  undertaken  to  relieve  him  from  the  task,  and  give  the 
amount  in  one  hundred  cubic  inches  of  water. 

Ballston. 

1.  Pitblic  Well. 

100  cubic  inches  of  water  yielded  of 

Muriate  of  soda           -  -  72 •7*2  grains. 

Muriate  of  magnesia      -  -  3*03 

Muriate  of  lime             -  -  5*62 

Carbonate  of  lime        -  -  16*01 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  -  20*34 

Oxide  of  iron              -  -  1*73 


11875 
Carbonic  acid  -  -         105*62  cubic  inches> 

Azote  -  -  -  4*59 


110*21 


Spec.  gray,  of  the  water  1008 
Temperature  52^  Fah. 


Meade. 


Muriate  of  soda 

_ 

68-83  grs 

Carbonate  of  soda 

- 

3*89 

Carbonate  of  lime 

- 

32*68 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

- 

1*08 

Carbonate  of  iron 

- 

3*03 

109-51 
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Carbonic  acid 

90-90  cub.  inch. 

Temp.  50  Fah. 

Steel. 

Muriate  of  »oda 

65-30 

Carbonate  of  lime     - 

46-36 

Muriate  of  magnesia     - 

26-34 

Muriate  of  lime 

10-53 

Carbonate  of  iron 

8-44 

156-97 


Carbonic  acid  »         »         -         300  cub.  inch. 

Anonymous.* 


2.  Low's   Well. 


Muriate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  magnesia     - 
Oxide  of  iron 

74-46  grs. 

23.37 

12-98 

7-35 

4-76 

1-73 

124-65 

Carbonic  acid 
Azote 

104*76  cubic  inches 
4*59 

109*35 
Spec.  grav.  1008. 
Temp.  52**  Fah.  Meade. 


*  The  author  of  this  analysis  is  not  known;  it  was  made  at  Paris,  as  it 
is  said,  by  an  eminent  chemist,  and  the  results  were  published  in  the 
New  York  Med.  Repos.  for  1808.  The  quantity  of  water  employed 
amounted  to  25  ounces,  which,  if  of  Troy  weight,  is  equivalent  to 
47-450  English  cubic  inches,  and  he  obtained  31  grains  of  common  salt. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  find  the  proportion  in  the  common  measure  we  have 
adopted ;  for  as  47-450  .  31  : :  100  :  x  =  65-30,  and  in  the  same  way  may- 
be ascertained  the  relative  proportions  of  the  other  substances.  Of  this 
analysis  we  shall  say  something  hereafter. 
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Muriate  of  soda 

- 

61 '47  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda 

- 

4-32 

Carbonate  of  lime          -  ' 

- 

27-92 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

- 

0-64 

Carbonate  of  iron 

- 

2-59 

96-94 

Carbonic  acid 

95-23  cub. 

inch. 

Temperature  52^  Fah. 

■ 

GA. 

Steel 

Sarato< 

1.   Congress  Spring, 


Muriate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  lime 
Muriate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 

178-35  grs. 

5-62 

8-22 

47-61 

29-43 

0-86 

270-09 

Carbonic  acid 
Azote 

11^-28  cub.  inch. 
3-46 

117-74 


Meade. 


Muriate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  iron 


Carbonic  acid 


204-11  grs. 

77-26 

7-14 

1-45 

2-67 

292-63 

148-48  cub. 

inch. 

Steel. 

i8ir. 
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Muriate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Silex 


Sulphate  of  soda. 
Muriate  of  soda. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  iron. 
Silex. 


184-74  grs. 

6-06 
62-33 
12-64 

2-59 


268-36 


Dana. 


CUTBUSH. 


2.  Flat  or  Round  Rock  Spring, 


Muriate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Muriate  of  magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 


Carbonic  acid 


70-99  grs, 

26-83 

17-74 

6-92 

0-43 


122-91 

Carbonic  acid 

114-28  cub.  inch 

Azote 

1-73 

11601 

Mf 

Muriate  of  soda 

84-32  grs. 

Carbonate  of  soda 

4-84 

Carbonate  of  lime 

46-32 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

0-64 

Carbonate  of  iron 

3-24 

139-36 

109*31  cub.  inch. 

Steel. 
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Carbonate  of  soda  -  -  9-00  grs. 

Muriate  of  soda       -         .  -  59-91 

Carbonate  of  lime  -  -  65-80 

Carbonate  of  iron  -  -  2*94 


137-t55 


Carbonic  acid  -  -       69-29  cub.  inch. 

Seaman.* 

The  waters  of  other  springs  have  also  been  analyzed,  parti- 
cularly by  Drs.  Meade  and  Steel,  hut  the  above,  we  presume, 
will  furnish  sufficient  examples  to  the  curious  reader,  upon 
which  to  institute  a  comparison,  not  only  as  regards  the  nature, 
but  likewise  the  proportions  of  the  substances  which  consti- 
tute the  active  ingredients  of  these  mineral  waters.  Now, 
then,  let  us  look  a  little  into  these  analyses,  and  endeavour  to 
make  out  the  points  in  which  these  gentlemen  coincide  or 
disagree. 

A  single  glance  at  the  results  of  these  analyses,  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  they  differ  exceedingly  from  each  other,  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  salts,  which  are  the  products  of  evaporation, 
but  to  the  relative  proportions  in  which  they  exist.  Ot  the 
muriates.  Dr.  Meade  finds  those  of  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
while  Di\  Steel  denies  that  the  waters  contain  any  other  than 
common  salt;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  discovers  carbonate 
of  soda,  which  could  not  be  detected  by  the  former.  The 
French  chemist  obtains  two  muriates  and  two  carbonates.  So 
much  for  the  waters  of  Ballston.  The  analyses  of  tjiose  of 
Saratoga  are  equally  discordant :  Drs.  Meade,  Steel,  Dana, 
and  Seaman,  find  carbonate  of  Soda  ;  Dr.  Meade  alone  dis- 
covers the  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  Mr.  Cutbush 
sulphate  of  soda.  They  all  agree  that  the  carbonates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  iron,  and  the  muriate  of  soda,  invariably  consti- 
tute a  part  of  their  solid  contents. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  numbers  which  represent 
the  proportions  in  which  these  saline  bodies  are  present,  we 
shall  find  them  equally  at  variance  ;  and,  to  slate  this  fact  more 
simply  and   clearly,  the  decimals    shall    be    rejected,   except 


*  Dr.  Seaman's  anal3'sis  was  made  on  the  solid  contents  of  ten  ponnds 
of  the  water,  and  we  have  estimated  the  above  proportions  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  one  pound  (or  12  ounces  Troy)  is  equivalent  to  28875  cubic 
inches. 
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when  the  qiiantitj  of  a  substance  is  very  small.  Let  us  take, 
then,  as  examples,  the  muriate  of  soda,  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  and   carbonic  acid. 


Ballston. 
1.  Public  Well. 

Meade 

Steel 

French 

M.Soda. 

Carb.Lime. 

Carb.^jag.' 

Oxid.lron. 

Carb.Acid. 

7-2 

68 
65 

16 
32 

46 

20 
1-08 

1 

1-73 
303 

8-44 

105 
90 

300 

2.  Low's   Well, 

M.Soda. 

Carb.Lime. 

Carb.Mag. 

Oxid.lron. 

Carb.Acid. 

Meade 
Steel 

74 
61 

•23 

•27 

12 

i-73 

104 
95 

Saratoga. 
1.   Consrress   Well. 


j  Meade 
j  Steel 
Dana 


31.  Soda. 

178 
204 
184 


Carb.Lime. 

47 
77 

62 


Carb.Mag. 

29 

1'45 
12 


Oxid.lron. 

0-86 
2-67 


Carb.Acid. 

114 

148 


2.   Round  Rock. 


Meade 

Steel 

Seaman 


M.^oda. 

71 

84 
59 


Carb.iuime.  ,  ^arn.  v.ag;. 


26 
46 

f'-5 


17 

0-64 


Oxid.lron. 

0-43 
3-24 
2-94 


Carb.Acid. 

114 

109 

69 


It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  great  difference  observed  in 
the  proportions  above  stated.  Very  considerable  errors  must 
exist  somewhere  ;  for  the  amount  of  the  whole  saline  mass 
obtained  by  evaporation,  does  not  vary  in  any  great  degree, 
and  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  strength  of  the  waters 
should,  at  different  times,  fluctuate  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
afford   Dr.    Steel  77    grains    of   carbonate  of  lime,   and   Dr. 
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Meade  onlj  47  grains  ;  or  that  the  latfer  should  find  29  of  car- 
bonale  of  magnesia,  where  but  one  giain  and  a  half  were  oD- 
tained  by  the  former.  We  can  more  readily  believe  that  the 
two  carbonates  might  have  been  confounded,  or  that  the  acicu- 
lar  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime,  formed  by  the  analydcal 
method  which  was  pursued,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  mistaken 
for  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

It  is  strange,  also,  considering  the  general  uniformity  in  Ihe 
modes  of  analysis,  that  one  should  detect  the  muriaies  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  find  no  trace  of  carbonate  of  socia,  while 
three  others  state  the  carbonate  as  one  of  the  ingredients,  but 
are  tolafly  silent  respecting  the  muriates.  In  order  to  recon- 
cile these  opposing  authorities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
into  ihe  analyses,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  discover  ihe 
source  of  these  discordant  results.  Fust,  then,  of  carbonate 
of  soda.  It  was  discovered  by  Di\  Dana,  by  pourmg  upon 
the  dry  solid  contents  of  the  Congress  Spring  water,  iwo 
ounces  of  pure  water  ;  the  solution,  after  filtration,  w:as  eva- 
porated to  dryness  ;  upon  the  mass  was  poured  distilled  vine- 
gar, which  caused  an  effervescence  ;  the  solution  was  evapoiaied 
to  dryness,  mixed  with  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  815, 
and,  after  standing  a  sufficient  time,  was  filtered.  The  inso- 
luble part  was  muriate  of  soda.  The  alcoholic  solution  was 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass,  by  exposure  to 
heat,  was  converted  into  a  carbonate,  which,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  and  purified  by  nitrate  of  silver  from  a  small  portion 
of  muriate,  proved  by  subsequent  examination  to  be  carbonate 
of  soda.  Dr.  Steel,  on  adding  infusion  of  red  cabbage  to  the  solu- 
tion which  was  formed  by  pouring  water  upon  the  mass  obtain- 
ed by  evaporating  a  certain  volume  of  the  mineral  water,  states, 
"  that  it  gave  the  whole  a  beautiful  green  colour ;  and,  having 
previously  ascertained  the  number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  required  to  neutralize  a  given  number  of  drops  of  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  he  added  this  acid,  drop  by  drop,  to  the  water, 
until  the  original  colour  of  the  infusion  was  restored,  and  then, 
by  subsequent  evaporation,  he  obtained  nothing  but  entire 
crystals  of  muriate  of  soda.  This  experiment,  although 
rather  coarse  compared  with  the  method  usually  practised  to 
prove  the  presence  and  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
was  sufficient  to  shew  its  existence.  Dr.  Meade  obviously  de- 
tected the  presence  of  an  alkali,  which  must  have  been  the  car- 
bonate of  soda;  for,  in  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  Low's 
well,  he  found  that  paper,  stained  with  turmeric,  had  its 
colour  changed  to  an  orange  brown ;  but,  prepossessed  by  an 
opinion,   which  he   derived   from   Bergman  and  Kirwan,   that 
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fixed  alkalies  and  earthy  sails  are  incompalible  wilb  each  ofher, 
he  concluded  that  the  alkali  which  produced  this  chaoge  in 
turmeric,  existed  only  in  minule  quantity,  and  neglected  to 
ascertain  either  its  nature  or  proportion  ;  (p.  3-5),  There  is 
everf  reason  to  believe,  however,  thai  analysis  does  not  al- 
ways afford  the  ingredients  which  pre-existed  in  the  water; 
that  salts,  which  have  been  supposed  inconipa'tible  as  sulphate 
or  carbouitte  of  soda,  with  rnuriale  of  lime  or  magnesia,  may 
exist  as  such,  at  a  certain  degree  of  dilution,  and  that,  as  the 
solution  is  concentrated,  a  mutual  exchange  of  principles  may 
take  place,  and  new  salts  be  formed.  If,  therefore,  the  mu- 
riates of  Viine  and  magnesia  were  actually  dissolved  in  the 
water,  (hey  might  re-act  upon  the  carboiiale  of  soda  dyricg 
the  evaporation,  and  the  resulting  products  would  be  muriate 
of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  or  bolh.  This 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject  might  satisfy  us  respecJsog  the 
reason  why  Dr.  Meade  failed  in  obtaisiing  carbonate  of  soda; 
but  then,  directly  in  the  face  of  this  argument,  we  have  iliQ 
assertion  of  Drs.  Seaman,  Dana,  and  Steel,  and  of  Mr.  Culbijsh, 
that  this  salt  is  actually  obiainable,  in  notable  quantities  loo, 
from  the  solid  contents  of  the  Saratoga  waters,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  to  doubt  of  their  correctness.  How  to  recon- 
cile these  opposite  results  we  know  not,  and  shall  iheiefore 
leave  the  mystery  to  be  cleared  up  by  those  who  are  more 
immediately  interested  in  the  business.  In  the  second  place 
Dr.  Meade  invariably  found,  in  his  alcoholic  solutions,  mu~ 
riites  of  lime  and  of  tnagnesia.  Di\  SeaQ]an  and  Dr.  Dana 
saw  no  indications  of  these  salts,  and  as  to  Dr.  Steel,  he 
roundly  asserts  that  alcohol,  purified  by  muriate  of  lime,  could 
not  be  made,  by  him,  to  take  up  the  smallest  quantity  of  the 
saline  property  from  the  residuum  of  any  of  the  waters,  p.  93. 
This  discordance  is  very  extraordinary.  One  would  suppose, 
thai,  in  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  which  consists  only  in 
adding  alcohol  to  a  saline  mixture,  fillratin.;  and  sobseqoeotly 
evaporating,  no  diiference  in  opinion  could  possibly  es^ist, 
whether  a  residuum  was  or  was  not  obtained.  Yet  here  one 
chemist  not  only  finds  that  two  salts  are  dissolved,  bof,  by 
certain  processes,  fixes  wi(h  precision  their  relative  propor- 
tions ;  while  another  is  equally  clear,  that  all  this  must  be  aa 
illusion,  and  that  no  salts  soluble  in  alcohol  can  be  procured 
from  the  solid  consents  of  these  waters.  The  analysis  of  the 
French  chemist  favours  tiie  conclusions  of  Dr.  Meade;  hut 
we  know  not  the  authority  upon  which,  in  this  instance,  we 
may  depend,  and  the  gross  and  palpable  error  which  has  been 
made  in  the.  estimate  of  the  voiuine  of  carbonic  acid,   and  t^5e 
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weight  of  (he  carbonate  of  iron,  would  lead  us  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  whole  examination.  The  weight  of  evi- 
dence against  the  existence  of  the  muriates  in  the  residue  of 
these  waters  is,  when  numbers  are  considered,  as  four  to  one; 
but  as  we  cannot  at  present  reconcile  these  opposing  authori- 
ties, we  shall  take  the  old  adage  as  an  apology,  and  be 
silent.  Ir  is  possible  that  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  muriates, 
even  perhaps  that  of  iron,  may  exist  together  in  the  waters  of 
the  wells,  and  Ihat,  during  their  conceniralion,  they  mutually 
decompose  each  other,  the  salt  of  soda  being  present  in  larger 
proportion  than  is  necessary  to  produce  this  effect,  and  the 
excess  consequently  constituting  a  part  of  the  residuum.  As 
for  the  sulphate  of  soda,  discovered  by  Mr.  Cutbush,  we  think 
there  must  have  been  some  mistake;  for  all  those  who  have  ex- 
amined the  waters,  although  they  disagree  in  almost  every 
thing  else,  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  no  indications  of 
sulphuric  acid  are  to  be  perceived.  We  shall  now  say  some- 
thing of  the  quantity  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron,  and  of  car- 
bonic acid,  procured  by  these  gentlemen.  On  looking  at  the 
tables,  it  will  be  seen,  that,  from  the  waters  of  the  public  well, 
Ballston,  Dr.  Meade  obtained  1.  73  gr. ;  from  Low's  the 
same  quantity  ;  from  the  Congress  spring,  Saratoga  0-86  of  a 
grain,  and,  from  the  wafer  of  Flat  or  Round  Rock,  0*43  of  a 
grain.  From  the  same  waters  and  the  same  volumes.  Dr.  Steel 
succeeded  in  separating  3*03;  2-59;  2-67;  3-24  grains  of 
oxide  of  iron ;  whence  it  will  appear,  that  where  Dr. 
Meade  found  the  smallest,  Dr.  Steel  discovered  the  largest 
quantity  ;  and,  conversely,  that,  where  the  latter  sepa- 
rated the  smallest,  the  former  procured  the  largest  quan- 
tity. Dr.  Meade's  method  of  obtaining  the  iron  was, 
to  expose  the  solid  contents  of  the  water  (e.  g.  of  Low's 
well)  to  the  action  of  air  and  of  moisture  for  three  weeks, 
until  the  iron  was  "  rfc??/ced"  to  the  highest  state  of  oxida- 
tion, and  then  to  separate  the  other  ingredients  by  the  action 
of  acetic  acid.  The  metal  is  thus  converted  into  the  per- 
oxide, and  the  author  quotes  Mr.  Chenevix  as  saying,  that  it 
is  then  in  'he  fourth  or  highest  state  of  oxidizement,  and 
weighs  as  189  to  100  of  metallic  iron.  We  were  not  a  little 
surprised  at  finding  that  Dr.  Meade  took  the  oxide,  thus 
formed,  as  the  same  with  that  which  existed  in  the  water,  and 
that  he  should  have  copied  such  a  mistake  as  the  one  which  he 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Chenevix.  He  exposed  the 
protoxide  of  iron,  for  three  weeks,  to  the  air,  in  order  that, 
by  converting  it  into  the  peroxide,  it  might  be  rendered  inso- 
luble in  acetic  acid.  Dnrinsi:  this  change,  it  absorbed  one  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  and  the  peroxide,  thus  formed,  was  weighed 
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and  recorded  in  bis  table,  as  the  qoaniitj  found  io  the  water. 
Dv.  Meade  oiight  to  have  knowij  thai  there  are  but  two  oxides 
of  iron,^  the  black  and  the  red,  the  former  being  considered  as 
the  protoxide,  and  the  latter  as  the  peroxide  ;  and  that,  in 
each  case,  the  meta!  being  represented  by  100,  the  oxygen,  in 
the  first,  must  be  considered  as  30,  and  in  the  last  as  45,  and  not 
89,  as  he  has  stated.  The  real  qaanlitj  of  oxide  of  iron,  dis- 
solved in  the'  water,  would  amount  to  about  0*90  of  a  ^rain* 
The  same  correction  must  be  made  in  the  weight  of  oxide 
stated  in  the  other,  analyses.  Dr.  Steel  appears  to  have  esti- 
mared  the  quantity  of  iron  by  the  v^^eight  of  the  precipitate 
produced  by  prussiate  of  lime  ;  bnt  the  fletails  of  the  pro(!ess 
are  not  given.  From  the  great  difficulty  of  forming  and  of 
preserving  the  simple  prossiale,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose 
that  the  triple  prossiate  was  empjoyed,  in  which  case,  unless 
an  allowance  were  made  for  the  iron  existing  in  il,  the  amount; 
of  this  metal  in  the  water  must  have  been  overrated.  This 
perhaps  may  accoiinf  for  the  difference  in  the  weight  of  this 
ingredient  observed  in  his  and  Dr.  Meade's  statements. 

With  respect  to  the  volyme  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in 
the  waters,  a  very  considerable  difference  will  also  be  found 
to  exist  between  the  riuoibers  of  Drs.  Meade  and  Steel.  The 
former,  in  his  examination  of  fouf"  of  these  liquids,  stales  theoi 
as  follows  :  105,  104,  1  i4,  114  Cubic  inches  ;  while  the  cor- 
responding analyses  of  the  latler  give  90,  95,  148,  109,  in  100 
cubic  inches  of  the  water.  .  The  method  practised  by  Dr. 
Meade  to  separate  this  volatile  product,  was  to  fill  a  vessel  of  a 
certain  capacity  with  the  water,  and  to  invert  over  its  orifice  a 
decanter  graduated  into  cubic  inches,  and  filled  with  water  at 
the  temperature  of  120^  ;  the  vessel  was  then  placed  in  a  sand 
bath,  the  contents  were  made  to  boil,  and  the  ebnilition  was 
coniiniied  until  the  gas  ceased  to  be  extricated.  After  allow- 
ing the  water  and  the  air  in  the  receiver  to  cool  to  60^,  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  of  vv'ater,  which  had  been  displaced, 
was  noted,  and  the  purity  of  the  gas  was  tried  by  lime  water- 
Dr.  Steel  caught  the  gas  in  a  bladder,  and  then  passed  it  into 
a  graduated  vessel,  filled  with  water,  at  the  temperature  of  70^o 
In  three  analyses  out  of  four,  he  obtained  less  of  carbonic  acid 
than  Dr.  Meade;  and   here  the  difference,  which  is  not  very 


*  lyi.  Guy  Lussac  asserts  that  be  has.  discovered  a  third  oxide,  contain- 
ing oxygen  iii  proportion  interinediate  between  those  of  tiae  black  aad 
red  ;  but  the  fact  has  been  disputed, 
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considerable,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  probable  absorp- 
tion of  a  portion  of  gas,  both  by  the  bladder  (for  we  pre- 
sume it  was  moist)  and  by  the  water,  through  which  it  was 
passed.  But  from  the  water  of  the  Congress  spring,  Dr. 
Steel  obtained  no  less  than  thirty-four  cubic  inches  more  of 
carbonic  acid  than  Dr.  Meade.  Our  mode,  therefore,  of  ex- 
plaining this  discordancy  must  here  fail,  and  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  again  referring  for  some  explanation,  on  this  head, 
to  the  genllemen  who  are  most  interested  in  the  result. 

Dr.  Steel  affirms,  that  the  elastic  fluid,  procured  by  his 
process,  was  pure  carbonic  acid,  and  that  no  other  gaseous 
product  could  be  detected.  By  Dr.  Meade,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  stated,  that  a  notable  proportion  of  azote  was  found 
mixed  with  the  carbonic  acid  ;  and  he  has  accordingly,  in  his 
analysis,  uniformly  recorded  this  gas  as  one  of  the  aerial  ingre- 
dients of  these  mineral  waters.  Although  azote  has  been 
found  in  similar  waters  in  Europe,  and  we  think  it  not  very  im- 
probable that  it  may  be  present  in  those  of  Baliston  and  Sara- 
toga, the  mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Meade  to  obtain  it,  war.  not 
so  satisfactory  as  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  his  asseriion. 
The  gas  was  caught  over  water  heated  to  120°  ;  after  ccoling, 
it  was  repeatedly  passed  through  fresh  lime  water,  and,  atter 
being  in  contact  with  the  liquid  until  the  absorption  ceased, 
there  remained  a  small  proportion  of  gaseous  fluid,  whi*  h  was 
inferred  to  be  azote,  because  it  extinguished  flame.  Now  we 
believe  that  the  atmospheric  air,  contained  in  water,  is  not  all 
evolved  by  heating  it  to  120°  ;  to  effect  this  separation  it  re- 
quires boiling.  Supposing,  then,  that  a  portion  of  common 
air  remained,  it  would  be  displaced  by  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
would  reassume  its  elastic  form,  and,  when  mixed  with  one- 
seventh  of  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  it  would  be  rendered 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion.  This,  however,  we  offer 
merely  as  a  conjecture.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  as- 
certained the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  by  the  mutual 
action  of  nitrous  gas,  and  the  oxygen  which  it  contains ;  an 
experiment  which  is  performed  over  water,  and,  consequently, 
does  not  require  the  aid  of  a  mercurial  apparatus,  v,ith  which 
it  appears  Dr.  Meade  was  not  supplied. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  subject  which  will 
probably  be  considered  by  a  majority  of  our  readers  of  much 
more  consequence  than  that  with  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
occupied  ;  and  that  is,  the  medicinal  qualities  of  these  waters. 
We  shall,  therefore,  close  this  view  of  the  analysis  with  the 
remark,  that  the  discordance  exhibited  throws  a  shade  of  ob- 
scurity over  the   real  ingredients  of  these  waters,  and   that  it 
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would  puzzle  the  physician,  who  sends  his  patients  to  the 
springs  to  decide,  whether  he  prescribes  muriates  or  car- 
bonates, or  thei/ are  to  drink  any  thing  more  than  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  chalk,  magnesia,  a  little  iron,  and  a  great  deal 
of  carbonic  acid. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  agreed  by  physicians  in  Europe, 
who  have  attended  to  the  medicinal  effects  of  mineral  waters, 
that  their  operation  is  more  sakilary  than  that  of  any  artificial 
combination,  possessed  of  the  same  chemical  properties.  We 
shall  nof,  therefore,  deny  to  the  mineral  waters  of  BaUston 
and  Saratoga  the  credit  of  many  wonderful  cures  of  various 
diseases,  marked  by  totally  different  and  even  opposite  cha- 
racters ;  nor  do  we  much  care  to  ascerlain,  whether  these 
cures  are  wrought  by  change  of  air,  exercise,  temperance, 
the  influence  of  expectation,  or  by  some  mysterious  virtue  in 
these  natural  coaibinations.  The  following  are  Dr.  Steel's  re- 
marks on  the  efFecis  of  the  wafers  in  the  diseases,  for  which 
they  have  been  most  celebrated : 

"  The  waters  are  so  universally  used,  and  their  effects  so 
seldom  injurious,  particularly  to  persons  in  health,  that  almost 
every  one  who  has  drank  of  them  assumes  the  right  to  direct 
their  use  to  others,  and  even  empiricks,  without  any  knowledge 
of  their  composition,  and  little  or  none  of  their  effects,  con- 
trive to  dispose  of  their  directions  to  valetudinarians,  to  no 
other  purpose  than  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  waters,  and 
destroy  the  prospects  of  the  diseased. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea  that  governs 
many  who  visit  the  springs  for  the  restoration  of  their  health, 
that  they  are  to  recover  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they 
drink  ;  for  although  persons  in  health  may,  and  frequently  do, 
swallow  down  enormous  quantities  of  the  water  with  impunity, 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  whose  stomachs  are  en- 
feebled by  disease,  can  take  the  same  quantity  with  the  same 
effect.  Stomachs  of  this  description,  most  frequently,  reject 
the  too  copious  di^aught,  and  save  the  system  from  the  evil 
consequences  that  would  otherwise  inevitably  follow ;  but 
when  it  happens  to  be  retained,  the  result  is  indeed  distressing  ; 
the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  feeble,  the  extremities  cold,  the 
bowels  swollen  and  painful,  and  the  whole  train  of  nervous  af- 
fections alarmingly  increased  ;  and,  should  ihe  unfortunate  suf- 
ferer survive  the  effects  of  his  imprudence,  it  is  only  to  a  re- 
newal of  his  worst  apprehensions  from  a  loss  of  confidence  in 
what  he  most  probably  considered  a  last  resort. 

"  Among  the  great  variety  of  invalids  who  resort  to  the 
springs,  none,  perhaps,  receive  more  essential  and   effectual 
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beoetit   from    their    use,    than    the  Bilious    and    Dyspeptic. 
In    the  first,  if  the    attack   be    recent,   and    unattended    witli 
any  seriosis   organic  affection,  it    is  most    usually  removed,   in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  a  free  use  of  the  Congress  water  ; 
but  in  those    cases  where   the    functions  of   the  ^toniach   and 
bowels  have  become  impaired,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
disease,  attended  with  anasarcous  swellings  of  the  extremities, 
&c. ;  although  the  waters  of  this  fountain  may  be   resorted  to 
with  nearly  the  same    assurance   of  obtaining  relief,  neverthe- 
less, more  caution  is  indispensably  necessaiy  in  its  administra- 
tion ;  for,  should  a  great  quantity  of  the  water  be  drank,  with- 
out having  the  proper  effect  by  the  bowels  and   kidnevs,    it  is 
never  beneficial ;    but,  on   the  contrary,    frequently    increases 
the    most   alarming  symptoms   of  {\\e  disease.      In   this  case  I 
have  been   in   the  habit    of  recommending   the   conjunction  of 
some   mild   cathartic  medicine;  and,  for  this  purpose,  two  or 
three  grains  of  calomel   have   been  given  over  night,  followed 
in  the  morning   wilh  three  or  four  tumblers  of  the  v/a(er,   with 
the  happiest    effect ;  a  few    doses  of  this  description,    usually 
places  the  bowels  in  a  situation  to  be  inore  easily  wrought  upon 
by  the  water  alone,  and  the    patient  becomes  ccnAinced  of  its 
efficacy  in  his  disease,  from  a  few  days  proper  application. 

*'  In  Dyspepsia,  it  is  usual  to  begin  a  course  or   the    waters 
with  the  Congress.     This  should  be  taken  in  the  ujorning  be- 
fore breakfast,  four    or  five   tumblers  full  are   commonly    suiii- 
cient  to  produce  a  pretty  copious   discharge  from  the   bowels, 
and,   in    weak  irritable    habits,  half  the  quantity,  oi-  a    single 
tumbler  full,  in  some  cases,  is   amply  sufficient   to  ansvver  the 
purpose;  but  in  those  cases  where  the    bowels   aje    attended 
with  an  habitual  constipation,  the  quantity  of  water  required  to 
move  them  is  apt  to  prove    too  cold  to  the  stomach,  and,  by 
producing  cold  chills   and  nausea,  frequently  defeats   the  ge- 
neral intention   of  its  application  ;  this   may  be   pieversted   by 
taking    some   suitable   laxative   over    ni^ht,  and   a  much    less 
quantity  of  water  in  the  morning  will  answer  the  wishes  of  the 
patient,  without   subjecting   him    to   any  inconvenience.     But 
the  water  of  the    Congress  is  not,  alone,  to    be    depended  on 
for  the  removal  of  this  disease  ;   when  the  stomach  and  bowels 
have  been  sufficiently  cleansed    by  the  pleasant  and   innocent 
purgative  properties    of  this  water,  recourse  must   be  had    to 
the  operation   of  the  more  powerful  cliaJubeafes  ;  these  are  to 
be  found  in    the  waters  of  the  Flat  Rock,  the  Columbian,   in 
Ellis''s  Spring,  and  at  the  Spa. 

"  The  quantity  of  waters,  from  either  of  these  fountains,  to 
be  used  dailyj  depend;^,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  state  of  the 
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disease  and  the  disposition  of  Ihe  stomach  ;  it  is  therefore  ne- 
cessary to  commence  (heir  use  in  small  qoantiiies  at  a  time,  in 
distant  and  regular  intervals,  gradoallj  increasing  the  quantity 
and  frequency  of  the  draught,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
stomach,  and  least  injurious  to  the  feelings.  In  this  way,  ihe 
quantity  may  be  increased  to  from  one  to  two  quarts  a  day, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  a  much  larger  quantity  may  be 
drank  w^ifh  any  additional  advantage. 

"  Conjoined  with  tiie  internal  use  of  the  water,  bathing 
shojjid  nof  be  forgotten  ;  its  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  surface, 
coiiirjhutes  much  to  the  i-estoration  of  the  vigour  and  health  of 
tic  slomach.  The  cold  shower  bath  should  always  be  pre- 
ferred v^^hQve  the  energy  of  the  system  is  soflicjent  to  overcome 
tlio  eltecl-s  of  the  cold,  and  produce  the  sensation  of  warmth 
over  V  the  surface  of  the  body,  immediately  after  its  applica- 
tmn.  Where  this  sensation  is  not  produced,  ihe  cold  bath 
shoo!d.,be  dispensed  with,  and  the  tepid,  or  warm  bath,  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead,  jogefher  wifh  general  friction,  .with  a 
flesh  brush  or  coarse  flannel,  over  the  wlioie  surface. 

"  The  stimuiatjog  effects  of  these  waters,  arising  from  their 
saline  and  gaseous  properties,  give  them  a  decided  preference 
over  any  other,  as  a  bafh  ;  and  those  who  are  labouring  iiiider  a 
deficient  or  irregular  action  of  the  cufaneous  vessels,  arismg 
either  from  a  sympathetic  afiectioo  wi'.h  a  diseased  stomach,  or 
from  an  original  affection  of  the  vessels  themselves,  will  hnd 
it  to  their  advantage  to  persevere  in  its  use  under  this' form. 

"  The  idea  of  bathing  before  sunrise,  or  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  entirely  erroneous.  Before  bathing,  the  system  should 
always  receive  the  invigorating  eft'ect  of  moderate  exercise 
and  a  nutricious  repast.  The  hour  of  ien  or  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon is,  therefore,  the  most  suitable  time  for  its  application. 

"  In  calculous  and  nephritic  complaints  the  waters  have 
long  been  celebrated  for  their  efficacy  ;  and  numerous  well  at- 
tested instances  of  their  good  effects  can  be  produced,  where 
the  disease  was  not  only  mitigated,  but  effectuaily  cured.  In 
these  cases  the  subjects  of  them  voided  large  quantities  of 
sand  and  small  gravel;  and,  for  some  years  past,  have  felt  no 
symptoms  of  the  return  of  the  complaint. 

"  The  fountain  that  would  seem  to  promise  most  in  these 
diseases,  are  the  Hamilton,  and  Taylor's  Washington,  as  they 
contain  \\\e  greatest  quantity  of  the  aerated  alkali.  But  the 
waters  have  been  usually  drank  indiscriminately  for  this  pur- 
pose, without  reference  to  any  particular  fountain  ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  the  fixed  air  and  lime  add  to  the  lithon' 
iriptic  properties  of  these  waters. 
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"  They  should  be  drank  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  the 
bowels  loose,  and  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  keep  up  an  in- 
creased secretion  by  the  kidneys. 

"  In  chronic  rheuciatistti,  the  virtues  of  the  waters  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  aborigines,  and  later  observations  confirm  the 
justice  of  their  faith.  The  Congress  water  has  the  most  cele- 
brity in  this  disease.  It  should  be  drank  in  the  morning,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  move  the  bowels  two  or  three  times,  fol- 
lowed,  through  the  day,  by  moderate  draughts  of  some  of  the 
other  fountains  ;  and,  in  most  instances,  the  shower  bath  will 
add  much  to  the  efficacy  of  the  water.  Following  this  course, 
for  a  length  of  time,  gradually  relaxes  the  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles, adds  strength,  and  facility  of  molion,  to  the  diseased 
joints,  and  restores  ease  and  vigour  to  the  whole  system. 

"  Scrofula  is  another  disease  for  which  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  it  frequently  become  applicants  to  the  waters,  and  expe- 
rience has  sanctioned  the  belief  of  their  utility  in  tJiis  afflictive 
complaint.  The  chalybeate  waters  are  those  from  which  we 
are  to  look  for  the  greatest  benefit  ;  they  must  be  commenced 
in  small  doses,'  and  the  quantity  gradually  increased  as  the 
stomach  will  bear  them,  and  their  use  continued  at  least 
throuijih  the  summer  months.  There  are  but  few  of  this  de- 
scription that  have  not  received  advantage  ;  and  numerous  in- 
stances might  be  adduced,  where  the  less  seriously  affected 
have  perfectly  recovered,  in  consequence  of  a  proper  course 
of  bathing  and  drinking. 

"  In  dropsy,  arising  from  viceral  obstructions  of  long  conti- 
nuance, the  waters  are  manifestly  injurious,  as  they  invariably 
increase  the  swelling  and  add  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient ; 
but,  in  recent  cases,  where  the  affection  arises  simply  from  a 
deficient  action  in  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  water  has  a  sin- 
gular efifect  in  removing  it  ;  it  should  be  drank  in  the  morning 
freely,  so  as  to  produce  a  copious  discharge  from  the  bowels, 
and,  through  the  day,  taken  in  such  quantities  as  to  keep  up  a 
pretty  constant  discharge  of  urine.  The  bloating  is  relieved 
immediately,  and  a  subsequent  course  of  chalybeates,  will 
finally  establish  the  permanencj'  of  the  cure. 

"  In  Paralysis  the  waters  have  usually  been  singularly  ser- 
viceable ;  the  purgative  properties  of  the  Congress  render  it 
most  applicable  to  this  disease,  and  its  good  effects  are  much 
increased  by  the  use  of  the  bath. 

**  In  chlorosis,  and  a  variety  of  other  complaints  peculiar  to 
iliQ  female  sex,  the  waters  maintain  a  high  and  deserved  re- 
putation. In  these  cases  the  bowels  should  be  kept  loose  by 
the  use  of  the  more  purgative  waters,  and  the  stronger  chaly- 
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beates  should  be  persevered  in  for  a  length  of  time  ;  their 
good  effects  will  be  accelerated  by  frequent  bathing  and  mo- 
derate exercise." 

Dr.  Meade  not  only  presents  us  with  a  very  copious  ac- 
count of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  spring  waters,  but  also 
occasionally  steps  but  of  his  way  to  give  his  views  of  diseases 
and  modes  of  cure.  In  treating  of  dyspepsia,  he  has  afforded 
us  some  novel  and  very  entertaining  remarks  on  a  coaipmint 
which  has  of  late  years  appeared  in  Boston,  which  he  has  thus 
described  : 

"  In  Boston,  in  particular,  of  late  years,  a  disorder  has 
prevailed,  to  which  the  faculty  have  given  the  name  of  dys- 
pepsia; to  doubt  the  propriety  of  v/hich,  would  seem  to  be  an 
instance  of  some  presumption.  As  far  as  my  observations 
have  gone,  a  complaint  somewhat  similar  is  there  a  very  fre- 
quent disease.  It  principally  makes  its  attacks  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life,  reducing  the  patient  to  the  utmost  state  of  ema- 
ciation and  debility  :  many  of  the  symptoms  are  such  as  are 
usually  observed  in  dyspepsia;  they  are  continued  for  a  length 
of  time,  and  are  aggravated  in  the  winter  months.  Childrea 
of  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  are  not  exempted  from  it, 
and  some  of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  country  are  attacked 
with  it  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-one.  It  soon  reduces 
the  patient  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  debility  and  emaciation, 
such  as  is  usual  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis  puimonaiis ;  the 
countenance  is  altered,  the  cheeks  are  prominent,  the  eyes 
look  hollow  and  languid,  the  hair  often  falls  off,  the  nails  are 
of  a  livid  colour,  and  the  pulse  becomes  so  low,  that  1  have, 
in  one  instanccj  been  able  to  count  only  forty-five  strokes  in  a 
minute.  The  persons  most  liable  to  this  complaint  are  re- 
markable for  a  particular  formation  ;  a  long  neck,  prominent 
shoulders,  narrow  chest,  clear  skin,  and  thick  upper  lip,  with 
other  marks  of-^  scrophuious  diathesis.  They  have  no  cough, 
nor  can  any  suspicion  be  entertained  of  an  affection  of  the 
lungs  during  the  whole  of  the  disease.  If  I  am  correct  in 
those  appearances,  have  we  not  much  ground  for  suspicion 
that  there  is  a  scrophuious  disposition  in  the  system,  and  that 
the  whole  of  those  symptoms  arise  from  an  obstruction  in  some 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stomach, 
or  in  those  of  the  mesentery,  similar  to  incipient  tubercles  of 
the  lungs,  and  rendering  them  incapable  of  conveying  chyle 
or  nourishment  to  the  system  ?  thus  arises  that  emaciation 
which  constitutes  a  species  of  marasmus,  and  is  so  similar  fo 
that  which  occurs  in  the  latter  stage  of  consumption." 
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Now  we  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Meade  may  actually  have 
seen  such  a  train  of  symptoms  as  he  describes,  al  least  in 
two  or  three  individuals.  The  extreme  debility  and  emacia- 
tion, the  altered  countenance,  the  prominent  checks  {chetk 
bones),  the  liollow  and  languid  eyes,  the  falling  hair,  and 
the  livid  nails,  have  actually  appeared,  and  Dr.  Meade  may 
have  witnessed  them,  in  at  least  two  and  possibly  three  in- 
stances. But  after  casting  our  eyes  about  us,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  disorder,  with  these  symptoius,  to  which  the  tacuity 
have  given  the  name  of  dyspepsia,  has  really  prevailed  in 
Boston  of  late  years,  we  must  confess  that  nowe  surh  has  been 
discovered.  The  disease  which  tlje  Boston  physicians  huve 
ventured  to  call  dyspepsia,  does  not  make  its  attacks  al  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  but  generally  in  subjects  between  vwenty- 
iive  ynd  forty -five  years  of  age.  It  is  not  aggravated  in 
ike  winter  months,  but  is  usuallj^  n.iligated  in  these  months, 
and  troublesome  in  hot  weather.  This  complaint  is  often  re- 
lieved by  tia\e!ling,  and  by  change  of  climate,  but  not  by 
change  to  a  warm  climate.  The  persons  who  have  had  this 
disorfler  have  not  been  remarkable  for  any  particular  forrna- 
tion  ;  nor  can  we  trace  a  common  resemblance  between  them 
in  any  or?e  point.  This  dyspepsia  has  appeared  in  young  men 
of  five  and  twenty,  w^ho  have  been  careless  of  their  regimen  ; 
in  robust  gentlemen  of  forty-five,  who  have  habitnaily  lived 
too  well ;  in  married  ladies,  whose  constitutions  have  been  im- 
paired by  inattention  to  exercise,  and  too  great  an  exertion  to 
nourish  their  infants.  People  with  thick  upper  lips,  narrow 
chests,  and  clear  skins,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
troubled  with  the  dyspepsia  than  those  with  thin  lips,  dark 
skins,  and  black  hair.  Hence  it  would  seem  probable  that 
the  disease  in  question  is  not  of  a  scrophulous  nature  ;  a  pro- 
bability which  is  strengthened  by  the  facts,  that,  in  the  moist 
climates  of  Great  Britain  a)td  HoHand,  where  scrophula  is  the 
most  common  of  diseases,  we  do  no*  find  enrolled  in  the  long 
list  of  dyspepsife  S5,'???pfom«f?c(E  and  idiopathica^  of  Cullen  and 
Sauvages,  any  disease  under  the  narne  of  Dyspepsia  Scro- 
phidosa;  while,  in  the  dry  air  of  Boston,  where  this  new  kind 
of  dvspepsia  is  said  to  exist,  it  appears  that  scrophulous  dis- 
orders are  comparatively  rare.  We,  therefore,  venture  to 
conclude,  with  deference  to  the  authority  and  experience  of 
the  author, 

1.  That  this  disease  is  not  of  a  scrophulous  nature,  since  it 
does  not  occur  in  scrophulous  climates  nor  constitutions. 

2.  That,  since  it  arises  fro-n  the  same  causes  as  dyspepsia; 
exists  in  the  same  kind  of  subjects ;  exhibits  the  same  syrap- 
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torsis,  and  is  cared  by  the  same  means— it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  genuine  dyspepsia. 

If  it  be  asked,  whether  indigestion  be  actually  more  preva- 
lent in  Boston  than  other  American  iowns,  where  good  living 
is  equally  common,  we  should  make  our  reply  with  due  cir- 
cumspection. We  should  allow,  that  a  (gw  severe  and  re- 
markable cases  have  existed,  and  excited  much  attention  both 
liere  and  at  the  Ballston  springs  ;  but  might  add,  that  we  have 
noticed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  other  cities  than  Boston,  who 
were  travelling  about  in  search  of  health,  under  the  severe 
afSiction  of  bilious  coniplaints,  winch,  to  our  eyes,  exhibited 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Boston  dyspepsia.  It  would 
look  like  presumption  to  say,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  mischief 
is  more  likely  to  proceed  from  a  weak  stomach,  than  a  corrupt 
liver;  but,  at  least,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  by  iaipartial 
people,  that  of  all  our  organs,  there  is  none  more  commorJy  ill 
used  and  over-strained  than  the  gastric  viscos.  Possibly  We 
might  be  disposed  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  allow,  that  the 
stooiach,  in  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  is  endowed  with  a  more 
obstinate  and  reluctant  cha'^acter  than  that  of  other  people  ; 
whence,  instead  of  exhibiting  its  revenge  for  abuse,  in  a  slow 
and  gentle  manner,  on  our  ligaments  and  membranes  in  the 
form  of  gout,  or  on  the  liver  in  the  shape  of  bilious  com- 
plaints, it  enters  at  once  into  a  contest  with  the  articles  of  food 
that  are  presented  to  it,  and  either  repels  them  without  cere- 
mony, or  converts  them  into  biting  acids,  and  horrible  explo- 
sive gases,  which  produce  the  formidable  train  of  symptoms 
described  by  Cullen — "  Anorexia,  nausea,  inflatio,  ructus,  ru- 
minatio,  cardialgia,  gastrodynia,"'  &c.  and  sometimes  even  the 
more  formidable  phenomena,  so  eloquently  represented  by 
Dr.  Meade. 

These  treatises  are  meritorious  for  the  industry  and  science 
they  exhibit,  and  the  judicious  advice  to  the  public,  respect- 
ing the  use  of  the  mineral  waters  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  they  are  all  deficient  in  a  geological  map  of  the  country  in 
which  the  springs  are  situated. 


A  Treatise  on  Verminous  Diseases,  preceded  by  the  natural 
history  of  Intestinal  Worms,  and  their  origin  in  the  Human 
body.  By  Valerian  Lewis  Brera,  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  ornamented  with 
five  plates.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with  notes,  by 
Messrs,  J.  Bartom,  M.  D.  &c.  and  Calvet.  Paris^  1814» 
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Translated  from  the  French,  with  addltiGuSy  hy  Johx  G. 
Coffin,  M.  D.  1816.  One  volume  'dvo.  Boston,  Ctim- 
mings  and  Hilliard,  1817. 

IHIS  is  ihe  production  of  an  Italian  physician  of  much 
emioence  ;  has  been  translated  from  the  Italian  inio 
French,  and  has  now  received  an  English  dress,  from  a  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  been  before  indebted  for  similar  labours. 
The  translation  is  very  faithful,  and  the  work  is  considerably 
enlarged  and  enriched  with  additions  from  various  sources,  by 
the  translator.  It  is  accompanied  with  plates,  which  are  accu- 
rate and  handsome  copies  of  those  attached  to  the  original 
work,  and  do  honour  to  the  American  artist. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  lectures,  with  copious  notes, 
containing  numerous  references  to  writers  on  the  several  divi- 
sions of  the  subject. 

Lecture  First. 

The  first  lecture  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  that  class  of 
worms,  which  inhabit  the  human  body.  This  class  consists  of 
the  following  genera,  viz.: 

1st.  Taenia. 

2d.  Vermis  Vesicnlaris. 

3d.  Tiiocephalus. 

4th.   Ascaris  Vermicularis. 

5th.   Lumbrico'ides. 
A  description  of  each   genus    is    given,  of  which  we  will 
attempt  a  short  abstract,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the   words 
of  the  translation. 

1st.  The  taenia.  This  is  a  very  long  worm,  which  seems  to 
be  formed  by  a  chain  of  flat  articulations,  united  together  by 
means  of  a  border  or  edge,  varying  in  breadth  and  thickness. 
It  is  divided  into  head,  neck,  body  and  tail.  The  head  is 
sometimes  so  small,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  without  the 
microscope.  It  resembles  a  small  tubercle,  and  rises  on  the 
anteriour  extremity  of  its  body,  called  neck.  It  is  furnished 
with  four  apertures,  which  are  eminences  in  some  worms,  and 
depressions  in  others.  From  each  of  these  four  openings, 
proceeds  a  canal  for  nourishment,  which  extends  to  all  the 
articulations.  In  the  huoian  taenia,  a  central  tube  has  been 
observed,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  to  eiongafe,  and 
which  also  is  an  instrument  for  nourishment,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mouth  of  a  canal,  which  extends  to  ali  the  articulations. 
Some  naturalists  suppose  that  nourishment  is  likewise  obtained 
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by  means  of  lateral  papillae,  with  sma!l  inoulhs,  situated  on  the 
edges  of  each  articular  inlerrsode.  The  neck  is  formed  by  the 
assemblage  of  small  arliculatiotis,  which  become  broader,  longer 
and  larger,  as  thej  approach  the  body  of  the  worm»  Those 
of  the  body  increase,  till  they  arrive  at  the  middle  point  be- 
tween the  two  extremities,  when  thej^  diminish,  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  joints  of  the 
tssnia  diminish  in  size,  us  they  recede  from  the  centre  to  either 
extremity  of  the  animal.  The  neck,  however,  is  always  the 
smallest  pari.  The  tail  terminates  by  a  piece  quite  truncated, 
or  cut  off  and  raised  on  its  sides  in  the  form  of  two  hooks, 
rounded  at  their  summit. 

The  tcEiiia  is  oviparous,  and  is  supposed  to  be  hermaphro- 
dite. It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  sustains  a  high  degree 
of  temper'dture^  before  it  is  destroyed.  It  usualiy  occupies 
ihe  small  intestines,   but  is  occasionally  found  in  the  stomach. 

This  genus  is  divided  into  two  species,  Ihe  armed  and  the 
unarmed  taioia.  The  first  species,  or  armed  tasnia,  is  also 
called  taenia  cucurbitina,  or  solitary  worm.  It  varies  in  its 
appearance,  according  to  its  age,  food,  &c.  but  its  specific  cha- 
racter is  designated  by  the  presence  of  two  pointed  and  protu- 
berant appendices,  v»'ith  which  the  head  is  armed,  and  which, 
by  analogy,  are  called  crotchets  or  fangs  ;  these  can  be  seen, 
by  the  naked  eye  :  By  the  aid  of  the  fnicroscope,  and  by 
stretching  the  head  a  little,  these  fangs  are  seen  to  be  extended 
into  a  small  crown,  perfectly  circular,  and  stellated  ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  is  the  central  tube  mentioned  above.  By  means 
of  these  fangs  the  worm  fixes  himself  with  great  pertinacity  to 
the  mucous  root  of  ihe  intestines,  and  produces  in  the  part 
sharp  pricking,  one  of  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  presence 
of  this  species. 

The  second  species,  or  unarmed  taenia,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  tsenia  lata,  differs  from  the  other,  principally  by  the 
absence  of  the  crown  of  fangs  attached  to  the  head  of  that 
species.  But  it  is  also  flatter,  somewhat  resembling  a  ribbon; 
it  is  whiter,  and  its  articulations  are  less  distinctly  marked. 
Its  head  is  very  minute,  and,  in  general,  the  joints  of  the  neck 
are  veAy  thin,  being  almost  imperceptible. 

The  second  genus  is  what  our  author  denominates  the  vesi- 
cular worm.  The  only  instance,  in  which  he  relates  to  have 
seen  this  animal,  was  io  the  brain  of  a  man,  who  died  in  conse- 
quence of  some  uncommon  affection  of  the  head.  In  the  late- 
ral ventricles  of  this  brain,  were  discovered  *'  two  large  clusters 
of  hydatids,  extending  along  the  branches  of  the  plexus  choro- 
ideSj  to  which  they  were  so  intimately  attached,"   that  they 
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could  not  be  separated  without  tearing  the  substance  of  the 
plexus.  "  This  collection  of  hydatids  being  removed  froro  the 
brain,  anel  attentively  examined,  we  saw,"  says  the  writer, 
'•that  each  little  bladder  contained  a  real  woici,  of  a  structure 
quite  singular.  It  v/as  composed  of  a  head  similar  to  that  of 
the  tsenia,  and  a  vesicle  full  of  water."  In  fact  it  was  sup- 
posed, that  each  little  bladder  was  the  body  of  Ji  worm,  and 
that  the  addition  of  a  head,  situated  without  the  bladder,  com- 
pleted the  hydatid,  it  is  thought  «'  that  the  greater  part  of 
hydatids  may  be  reduced  to  real  vesicular  worms."  The 
American  translator  has  added  to  the  fourth  lecture,  an  inte- 
resting history  of  hydatids  from  Monro's  morbid  anatomy.  It 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  this  book,  especially  to  those  who 
have  not  access  to  the  work  of  Monro  ;  for  whether  we  admit 
them  to  be  animals  or  not,  they  constitute  a  disease  of  the 
human  body  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  the  physician 
to  be  familiar  with  their  appearance  and  morbid  effects.  The 
following  remark  of  our  author,  viz.  *' that  it  seems  probable, 
from  observations  already  made,  that  this  worm  commonly 
resides  in  those  parts  of  the  body,  which  abound  in  lymphatic 
vessels,"  and  this  note  from  Soemmerring,  that  ''  sometimes 
hydatids  are  true  varices  of  lymphatic  vessels,"  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  much  more  probable  source  of  their  origin  and 
peculiar  aspect,  than  the  supposition,  that  they  are  living 
animals. 

The  third  genus  is  the  triocephalus,  or  capillary  head.  It 
is  an  uncommon  worm,  and  has  been  found  only  in  the  large 
intestines  of  some  half-starved  or  sickly  subjects  after  death. 
"Its  form  is  that  of  a  spiral  line,  and  its  largest  part  does  net 
surpass  half  a  line  in  diameter.  Its  length  is  from  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  to  two  inches.  The  extremity  terminating  in  a 
very  fine  filamentous  elongation  is  ascertained  to  be  the  head 
of  the  animal.     It  is  not  hermaphrodite. 

The  iourth  genus,  the  ascaris  vermicularis,  is  more  familiar 
to  IB  ;  it  is  a  round  filiform  worm,  fine  and  slender  at  both 
ends,  and  from  four  or  five  lines  to  an  inch  in  length.  It  has  a 
surprising  contractility,  and  to  this  we  are  piobably  to  attribute 
those  irriJafions  of  the  intestines,  and  particularly  the  anus, 
which  torment  the  sick,  especially  children.  The  surface  of 
this  worm  is  full  of  wrinkles,  which  seem  to  be  formed  by  a 
multitude  of  rings.  Its  anterior  extremity,  or  head,  is  obtuse; 
its  posterior  end,  or  tail,  is  slender  and  shiny.  It  resides  prin- 
cipally in  the  large  intestines,  but  it  is  occasionally  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  mucous  fluids  abound,  as 
the  bladder,  stomach,  oesophagus,  &c.  The  sex  is  distinct  in 
each  individual. 
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The  fifth  genus,  or  lumbrico'rdes,  is  very  common.  It  is 
perfectly  round,  commonly  about  the  size  of  a  writing  quill; 
most  frequently  from  six  to  ten  fingers  breadth  in  length.  Its 
colour  is  white,  sometimes  resembling  flesh  colour.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  body  is  wrinkled  and  annular,  and  tapers  to 
both  extremities.  The  head  is  furnished  vi'iih  three  hemisphe- 
rical and  pyramidal  eminences,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is 
a  IriaDgolar  aperture,  called  its  mouth.  With  these  three  pro- 
tuberances, it  fixes  itself  to  the  intestines,  and  by  closing  these 
in  such  a  mcinner  as  to  form  a  hard  and  sharp  point,  sometimes 
perforates  them,  and  makes  its  way  into  the  abdomen,  gaii 
bladder,  urinary  bladder,  kidneys,  &c. 

Linnaeus  supposed  this  worm  to  be  the  same  species  as  ihe 
lumbricns  terrestris ;  but  they  are  ascertained  to  be  different 
in  several  respects,  and  particularly  in  their  sexual  arrange- 
ments ;  the  first  being  male  and  female  in  diflerent  individuals, 
the  last  hermaphrodite. 

Lecture  Second, 

The  second  lecture  discusses  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
human  worms  ;  and  the  theory  of  equivocal  generation  is  inge- 
niously opposed.  The  principaT  arguments  are,  1st.  That 
human  worms  are  endowed  with  organs  of  procreation,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  more  perfect  animals.  This  argument 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  the  perfect  order 
of  nature  does  not  permit  any  thing  superfluous  or  unneces- 
sary ;  and,  therefore,  if  so  efficient  a  means  as  spontaneous 
generation  had  been  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  species 
of  these  animals,  they  would  not  have  been  furnished  with 
sexual  organs. 

2d.  This  theory  is  directly  opposed  to  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  in  the  reproduction  of  other  animals.  There  is  no  well 
ascertained  instance  of  a  resort  to  this  mode  of  generation; 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  particular  exception 
would  be  made  in  the  produclion  of  this  class  of  worms. 

They  are  oviparous,  and  the  same  species  are  fouiKJ  in  other 
animals,  and,  in  fact,  in  those  animals  which  make  our  common 
food.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  their  first  introduction  into  the 
human  body  is  very  much  lessened.  The  eggs  being  once 
swallowed,  and  favourably  situated,  the  animal  would  soon  be 
developed.  But  worms  are  found  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  of 
animals,  and,  they  are  said  to  have  been  found  also  in  infants, 
who  have  died  at  birth.  These  accounts  are  not  so  well  au- 
Ihenticated,  as  to  be  received  without  reserve  ;  but,  admitting 
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them  to  be  true,  the  difficulty,  which  they  would  seem  to  op= 
pose,  is  obviated  by  the  fact,  that  these  eggs  are  so  extremely 
small,  that  they  may  pass  from  the  stomach  and  intestines  into 
the  circulation,  and  may  thence  be  deposited  in  the  most 
secret  parts  of  the  body.  But  we  must  refer  readers  to  the 
work  itself,  for  the  details  of  this  investigation.  If  there  be 
difSculties  on  the  side  of  the  question  advocated  by  our  author, 
they  cannot  equal  those,  which  attend  the  supposition  of  equi- 
vocal generation.  No  difficulty  can  be  greater,  than  to  con- 
ceive, that  mere  matter  should  so  arrange  its  particles  as  to 
form  an  organized  and  living  being,  and  even  so  as  to  maintain 
uniformly  those  definite  and  nice  distinctions,  which  constitute 
the  difference  of  species. 

Lecture  Third. 

In  this  lecture  w^e  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  multi- 
tudinous symptoms  produced  by  worms,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  present  a  just  idea  by  any  abstract,  proper  to  be  gi^en 
in  this  place.  Some  of  the  common  and  most  general  symp- 
toriis,  recorded  in  this  lecture,-  are,  a  variable  countenance, 
suddenly  changing;  from  red  to  pale,  or  leaden  colour  ;  swelling 
of  the  lower  eyelids  ;  eyes  dull  and  sad,  and  the  pupils  evi- 
dently dilated  ;  insupportable  itchings  in  the  nostrils  ;  head- 
ache and  sometimes  delirium  and  phrenitis  ;  uneasy  sleep  ; 
grinding  of  the  teeth;  sometimes  fainting  and  vertigo;  dry 
and  convulsive  cough;  difficult  respiration;  hard  and  rapid 
pulse  ;  irregular  appetite  ;  emaciated  body  ;  and  tumid  belly, 
which  is  often  the  seat  of  severe  pain. 

Two  most  instructive  cases  will  be  found  attached  to  this 
lecture,  well  worth  reprinting,  were  not  the  book  accessible  to 
every  one. 

The  particular  symptoms,  denoting  the  presence  of  each 
kind  of  worm,  are  next  detailed.  Those  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  taenia  are,  a  sense  of  pain  in  the  belly,  produced  by 
soiiielhing  alive ;  occasional  pricking  or  biting  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach  ;  a  sort  of  undulating  swelling  and  subsidence 
of  the  belly  ;  great  appetite,  but  a  gradually  increasing  ema- 
cifvtion  and  weakness,  &c. 

The  presence  of  the  ascaris  vermicularis  is  indicated  by  a 
dull  feeling  of  irritation,  or  a  tedious  and  intolerable  itching  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  where  they  principally  reside. 
They  often  produce  severe  local,  besides  many  of  the  ge- 
neral symptoms  excited  by  the  other  kinds  of  worms. 
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The  local  sympfoms  of  the  lumbricoides  are,  a  colic  and  a 
rumbling  in  (he  belly,  which  is  often  very  Uimid  and  hard;  a 
pungent  and  rending  pain,  particularly  in  the  oiiibilical  regioo, 
caused  by  the  attempts  of  the  worm  to  perforate  the  in- 
testines,   &c. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  vesicular  worm,  and  the 
triocephalus,  are  not  so  well  ascertained.  We  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself  for  all  that  is  known  of  them,  and  for  many 
other  particulars  relating  to  the  symptoms  produced  by  other 
worms.  We  will,  however,  make  one  more  extract  from  that 
part  of  this  lecture,  which  treats  on  the  sympathetic  affections 
from  worms  ;  "  ilmong  other  affections  of  this  kind,  the  fol- 
lowing formidable  list  should  be  noticed  ;  viz.  intermission  of 
the  pulse,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  vertigo,  loss  of 
speech,  blindness,  buzzing  in  the  ears,  dejection  of  mind,  stu- 
pidity, delirium,  contractions  in  sleep,  disturbed  thoughts, 
inquietude,  anxiety,  hiccough,  coovulsioiis,  epilepsy,  apo- 
plexy," &c.  &c. 

Lecture  Fourth. 

The  fourth  and  last  lecture  is  on  the  treatment  of  verminous 
diseases.  Some  general  principles  are  first  stated,  which  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  An  exami- 
nation is  then  made  of  the  principal  remedies  from  the  vege- 
table and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  have  either  been  extolled, 
or  have  been  really  useful  for  the  expulsion  of  worms.  Some 
of  these,  which  have  merit,  are  not  used,  and  perhaps  are 
little  known  in  this  country. 

The  treatment  of  taenia  has  received  particular  attention. 
Several  celebrated  methods  for  the  expulsion  of  this  worm  are 
detailed  ;  they  have  all,  it  seems,  been  successful  under  favour- 
able circumstances  ;  and  though  they  will  probably  be  often 
superseded  by  the  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentioe,  they  should 
be  treasured  in  remembrance,  as  resources  in  time  of  failure 
of  this  remedy,  which  may  happen  in  cases  attended  with 
some  uncontrolable  peculiarities. 

In  this  place  the  American  translator  has  added  a  history  of 
the  introduction,  and  of  the  piogress  of  the  use  of  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  as  a  remedy  against  ta3nia  ;  the  account  is  taken 
principally  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Medio-Chirurgical 
Transactions.  The  evidence  is  strong  in  its  favour,  and  it 
has  continued  to  accumulate  by  the  successful  issue  of  new 
cases.  It  has  been  given  to  children  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  ounces,  and  to  adults  from  three  to  four  ounces^  and  re 
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peated  at  short  intervals.  It  is,  however,  a  remedy  which  should 
be  employed  with  some  degree  of  caution  ;  for  such  doses  as 
these  may  be  considered  extravagant. 

For  the  removal  of  the  ascaris  vermicularis,  enemas  are  the 
appropriate  applications.  For  this  purpose  the  following  sub- 
stances are  recommended,  viz.  Muriate  of  soda,  oleum  ricini ; 
all  bitter  substances,  particularly  the  semina  santonici.  The 
American  Translator  mentions  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Cathar- 
tics should  be  occasionally  administered  during  the  use  of  the 
enemas. 

Among  the  many  articles  recommended  for  the  expulsion  of 
lumbricoides,  the  dolicos  pruriens,  or  cowitch,  is  praised  by 
the  American  Translator.  This  substance  is  supposed  to  act 
mechanically  upon  the  worms,  and  to  render  tht^ir  situation 
very  uncomfortable,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  harmless  lo  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  should  be  preceded 
by  a  cathartic,  which  should  be  occasionally  repeated  during 
the  administration  of  the  cowitch.  Fo;-  the  same  purpose  as 
the  cowitch,  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury  is  commer;ded. 
This  form  of  amalgam  was  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Dr. 
Fisher,  President  of  the  Mass.  Medical  Society,  in  the  Me- 
dical Communications  of  that  Society,  vol.  1st. 

Chaberts  oil,  it  seems,  is  also  an  article  of  reputation  for 
the  expulsion  of  worms.  It  is  the  result  of  a  distillation  of 
one  part  of  empyreumalic  animal  oil,  and  three  parts  of  spirit 
of  turpentine,  mixed  and  allowed  to  stand  four  days.  It  is 
said,  "  No  species  of  worms  can  elude  the  destructive  force 
of  this  distilled  oil."  It  is  thought  particularly  useful  against 
worms  of  animals  ;  for  instance,  the  bots  of  horses,   ts:c. 

Many  miscellaneous  facts  concerning  worms,  which  infest 
other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  intestinal  canal,  are  added  by 
the  American  Translator  ;  some  of  the  most  curious  only  can 
be  referred  to. — 1st.  An  account  of  a  method  of  curing  the 
malis  draconis,  or  guinea  worm.  2d.  History  of  the  effects  of 
worms  in  the  bladder.  3d.  Case  in  which  the  larvae  of  in- 
sects were  discharged  from  the  eyes,  nose,  mouf  h,  and  ears.  The 
eggs  were  first  deposited  in  an  issue  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and  the  maggots  must  have  made  their  way  along  the  cellular 
membrane  ;  they  caused  the  most  distressing  pains  of  the 
head.  4th.  Case  of  a  seven  years  almost  uninterrupted  head- 
ache, relieved  at  last  by  discharging  from  the  nose  a  number 
of  worms  ;  they  were  induced  to  quit  their  residence  by  the 
application  of  assafoetida,  taken  as  a  snuff. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  have  noticed  all  the  valuable  contents 
of  this  volume  ;  nor  was  it  our   intention   to  do  so.     It  is  a 
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book  which  every  physician  ought  to  purchase,  not  only  for 
its  own  worth,  but  to  reward  the  gentleman,  who  has  laboured 
at  its  translation,  and  to  encourage  the  publication  of  valuable 
medical  works  on  our  side  of  the  waters. 


MedicO'Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  8vo.  pp, 
800.      London,   1816.     Longman  and  Co. 

[From  the  London  Medical  Repository.]  • 

IN  our  analysis  of  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  we  noticed 
the  papers  it  contained,  not  in  the  order  of  their  arrange- 
ment in  the  work,  but  according  to  the  affinity  of  their  sub- 
jects ;  and  we  purpose  to  adopt  the  same  plan  in  our  ex- 
amination of  the  part  now  before  us.  It  contains  eighteen 
essays. 

The  only  anatomical  paper  is  the  Description  of  an  Extra- 
Uterine  Foetus  contained  in  the  Fallopian  Tube;  by  George 
LangstafF,  Esq.  surgeon.  The  patient  "was  forty  years  of 
age,  had  borne  five  children,  and  was  delivered  of  a  full  grown 
living  child  seven  months  previous  to  the  last  stated  concep- 
tion." Her  dissolution  was  sudden,  without  being  preceded 
by  any  illness,  and  the  only  symptoms  which  marked  the  fatal 
attack,  were  "  a  violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
accompanied  vvith  sickness  of  stomach,  and  a  disposition  to 
faint."  On  opening  the  abdomen,  two  quarts  of  blood  were 
found,  "  chiefly  in  a  fluid  state,  covering  the  intestines,  and 
occupying  the  pelvic  region  ;  and  which,  on  investigation, 
were  found  to  have  come  from  the  right  fallopian  tube,  which 
"  was  dilated  to  about  the  magnitude  of  a  moderate  sized  hen's 
egg,  and  had  burst  in  two  places."  The  enlargement  was  dis- 
covered  to  have  proceeded  from  the  increasing  size  of  an 
ovum,  which  contained  "  a  foetus  of  about  eight  weeks,  float- 
ing in  the  liquor  amnii."  On  laying  open  the  uterus,  which 
was  larger  than  in  the  unirapregnated  state,  the  vessels  were 
found  to  be  large,  but  empty  ;  in  the  cavity  and  neck  was  ranch 
gelatinous  matter ;  and  when  this  was  washed  off,  the  internal 
surface  of  the  viscus  looked  very  vascular  ;"  but  there  was  no 
decidua,  and  the  cervix  was  not  closed  as  it  is  during  utero- 
gestation.  In  every  other  respect  the  body  was  free  from  any 
appearance  of  organic  disease. 

This  case  differs  from  others  of  a  nearly  similar  nature  on 
record,   chiefly  in  having  the  cervix  uteri  open,  "  a  decidua 
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not  having  been  formed."  With  regard  to  the  cause  of  the 
laceration  of  the  fallopian  tube,  and  the  obliterating  of  its 
canal,  Mr.  LangstafF  thus  expresses  himself: — 

*' In  consequence  of  the  regular  development  of  the  ovum, 
the  containing  parts  are  distended  beyond  their  capability, 
and  become  attenuated  ;  progressive  absorption  takes  place  ; 
the  vessels  supplying  the  ovum,  which  are  necessarily  enlarg- 
ed, suffer  in  the  destructive  action ;  and  from  their  not  having 
been  obliterated  by  adhesive  inflammation,  their  coats  are 
gradually  absorbed,  they  burst,  and  the  blood  now  finding  free 
ac'cess  to  the  sac,  which  is  already  rendered  extremely  thin,  it 
bursts  as  in  aneurism,  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  and  thus  life  is  extinguished. 

*'  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  I  believe  unique  circum- 
stances in  this  case  is,  that  no  communication  existed  between 
the  uterus  and  the  ovum,  the  canal  of  the  tube  being  complete- 
ly obliterated  ;  and  it  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  there 
was  only  the  corpus  luteum  in  the  right  ovarium,  which  has 
been  described ;  all  the  ova,  except  this,  having  appeared  to 
be  produced  by  the  opposite  ovary. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  accurately,  whether  this 
obstruction  took  place,  before  the  fallopian  impregnation,  or  in 
consequence  of  it ;  but  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  this  point,  as  it  would 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  detention  of  the  ovum,  and  refute 
the  opinion  entertained  by  some  physiologists,  that  the  semen 
must  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  ovum  for  the  production  of 
the  species. 

"  From  the  complete  state  of  obliteration  of  the  tube,  I  must 
confess  I  feel  inclined  to  suppose,  that  it  was  not  effected  by 
adhesion  in  consequence  of  inflammation  from  the  last  concep- 
tion ;  or  else,  from  the  same  cause,  why  was  not  the  extremity 
of  the  tube  obliterated  ?"— p.  445. 

We  have  already  given  our  readers  the  substance  of  the 
next  paper  which  we  should  otherwise  notice,  intitled.  Micros- 
copic Observations  on  the  Structure  of  Bone;  by  John  How- 
ship,  Esq.  and  also,  that  of  a  pathological  communication, 
containing  Obsei^vations  on  the  Condition  of  the  Bones  in 
Rickets,  with  an  account  of  some  circumstances  not  before 
noticed,  relating  to  the  Process  of  Restoration  which  takes 
2)lace  in  them  ;  by  Edward  Stanley,  Esq.^  We  have  now 
only  to  remark,  that  both  essays  possess  very  considerable  in- 
terest and  merit. 


*  Vide  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  5,  6. 
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The  next  pathological  paper  is  an  Account  of  a  Case  of 
curious  Imperfection  of  Vision;  by  Whillock  Nicholl,  M.D. 
The  subject  of  this  imperfect  vision  is  a  boy  eleven  years  old, 
healthy  and  intelligent,  with  grey  eyes,  having  a  yellow  tinge 
surrounding  the  pupil.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  his  con- 
founding green  colours  with  red,  or  with  brown,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  darkness  of  their  shades  :  thus,  pale  green 
he  calls  light  red  ;  common  green,  red  ;  and  dark  bottle  green, 
brown.  With  red  also  he  confounds  dark  yellows  and  light 
browns,  although  he  calls  light  yellow  by  its  proper  name. 
Blues  of  every  shade  he  designates  properly,  but  light  red  and 
pink  he  also  calls  light  blue.  This  peculiarity  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  mother's  side  of  the  family,  her  father  and  one 
of  his  brothers  having  had  the  same  imperfection  of  vision. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  circumstance. 

We  know  an  instance  of  a  young  lady,  who  was  suddenly 
attacked,  whilst  in  Jamaica,  with  a  violent  pain  of  the  head, 
which  was  relieved  by  bleeding  ;  but  for  a  very  considerable 
time  afterwards,  every  object  appeared  of  a  fiery  red  colour, 
and  this  deception  continued  for  some  w^eeks  after  she  return- 
ed to  England.  The  eyes,  when  examined,  did  not  indicate 
any  appearance  of  local  disease,  by  which  the  phenomenon 
could  be  explained. 

The  surgical  papers  are  seven  in  number.  The  first  which 
we  shall  notice,  the  first  also  of  the  part,  but  the  twentieth  of 
the  volume,  consists  of  Observations  and  Cases  relating  to 
the  Operation  for  Artificial  Pupil ;  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Man- 
noir,  of  Geneva,  to  Professor  Scarpa,  of  Pavia,  with  the  Pro- 
fessor's answer.  Mr.  Maunoir's  first  operation  was  on  the 
Marquis  of  Beaumanoir.  From  a  narrative  drawn  up  by  the 
patient  himself,  it  appears  that  the  sight  of  both  eyes  had 
been  lost  from  successive  attacks  of  inflammation;  and  when 
Mr.  Maunoir  examined  them,  "  they  were  large,  prominent, 
the  upper  eyelid  rather  red  than  white,  and  slightly  swelled; 
the  conjunctiva  covered  with  vessels  a  little  too  full;  the 
iris  of  a  bluish  grey  colour,  and  presenting,  instead  of  the 
pupil  in  the  centre,  a  white  spot  of  the  size  of  a  small  pin's 
head."— p.    305. 

It  was  impossible  to  ascertain  correctly  the  state  of  the 
crystalline  lens  behind  this  opacity  of  the  capsule,  which  was 
adherent  to  the  iris  in  both  eyes  ;  but  its  transparency  was 
inferred,  as  the  patient  "  preserved  the  faculty  of  distinguishing 
very  clearly  the  transition  from  darkness  to  light."  The  ope-^ 
ration  was  performed  in  the  following  manner  :^- 
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"  The  patient  being  seated  on  a  chair,  and  having  the  head 
inclined  upon  a  cushion,  I  placed  myself  behind  him,  and  with 
the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  confining  the  upper  eyelid, 
whilst  an  assistant  depressed  the  lower;  1  made  with  the  right 
hand  a  semicircular  incision  in  the  lower  and  external  part  of 
the  cornea.  This  incision  occupied  a  full  third  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  membrane.  A  quick  movement  of  the  eye 
during  the  operation,  obliged  me  to  bring  the  edge  of  the  in- 
strument so  low  as  to  cut  slightly  the  conjunctiva,  which  oc- 
casioned a  slight  hemorrhage  ;  but  the  application  of  a  sponge 
dipped  in  cold  water  antl  a  moment's  repose,  remedied  this 
little  accident.  On  re-opening  the  eye,  the  iris  was  seen  pro- 
jecting a  little  from  the  wound  in  the  cornea.  I  replaced  it 
with  the  blunt  point  of  my  scissors.  Introducing  the  two 
blades  closed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and  then  opening  them, 
I  caused  the  pointed  blade  to  penetrate  the  iris,  leaving  the 
blunt  blade  between  that  membrane  and  the  cornea  ;  then  clos- 
ing the  scissors,  a  perpendicular  incision  of  the  iris  resulled, 
describing  a  little  more  than  half  the  chord  of  an  arc  of  two 
fifths  of  the  circumference  of  the  iris,  traced  on  the  side  of 
the  temple.  This  first  incision  not  having  occasioned  the  for- 
mation of  a  pupil  of  the  necessary  size,  I  introduced  the  scis- 
sors into  the  iris  a  second  time  a  little  obliquely,  and  im-rae- 
diately  the  pupil  appeared  cf  a  satisfactory  form  and  size,  but 
exhibiting  the  crystalline  entirely  opake. 

"  The  second  stroke  of  the  scissors  had  divided  the  cap- 
sula  :  I  therefore  introduced  a  small  curette,  in  order  to  en- 
deavour to  destroy  what  adhered  of  the  crystalline  to  the 
shrunk  and  contracted  circumference  of  the  old  pupil.  It  will 
be  seen  presently  that  this  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Lastly, 
1  effected  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  opake  lens  by  means 
of  a  slight  pressure  with  a  large  scoop  exercised  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  crystalline,  which  was  of 
a  cheesy  consistence,  came  out  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
though  it  was  not  entirely  removed,  yet  a  sufficient  quantity 
was  discharged  to  leave  the  artificial  pupil  of  a  most  perfect 
black.  This  new  pupil  was  on  the  side  of  the  temple  ;  and  at 
the  exterior  and  lower  part  of  the  iris.  The  old  pupil  which 
had  neither  changed  in  form  or  size,  and  remained  always  clos- 
ed by  a  white  opake  body,  was  not  comprised  within  the  area 
of  the  new  pupil,  but  was  situated  internally,  and  above  it. 
The  new  pupil  had  the  form  of  an  irregular  trapezium.  The 
Marquis  received  immediately  some  confused  idea  of  objects 
in  the  light."— p.  307. 
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The  patient  could  not  distinguish  any  object  for  the  first 
three  weeks  after  that  operation,  but  before  four  months  had 
elapsed,  the  remainder  of  the  lens  being  absorbed,  he  could  read 
"  written  characters  of  the  size  of  a  fourth  of  an  inch,"  and 
could  otherwise  see  tolerably  well.  The  other  eye  was  ope- 
rated on  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the  lens  was  alto- 
gether extracted  ;  but  the  sight  obtained  was  less  perfect.  Two 
other  operations  are  also  described,  both  of  which  were  attend- 
ed with  successful  results.  In  the  last  of  these  the  crystalline 
was  opake,  and  adhered  to  the  lower  circumference  of  the  iris, 
and  the  edge  of  the  closed  pupil :  but  this  circumstance.  Pro- 
fessor Scarpa,  in  his  answer,  regards  as  of  little  importance, 
and  recommends  the  extraction  of  the  lens  with  its  capsule, 
through  an  incision  "  upon  the  iris  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
the  body  to  be  extracted."  He  also  advises  that,  after  the 
complete  "  extraction  of  the  crystalline  with  its  opake  capsule, 
by  Qjeans  of  the  least  possible  introduction  of  instruments, 
the  artificial  pupil  ought  not  to  be  too  near  the  incision  in 
the  cornea."  We  extract  the  following  suggestions  of  this 
illustrious  surgeon  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers  : — 

"  After  reflecting  attentively  upon  this  situation  of  the  arti- 
ficial pupil,  and  upon  the  obstacles  which  it  presents  to  the 
operator,  it  appears  to  me,  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  that 
a  method  of  operation  Compounded  of  that  of  Wenzel,  and  of 
your  own,  would  perfectly  answer  the  desired  end.  Wenzel, 
as  you  are  aware,  made  an  incision  upon  the  cornea  and  the 
iris  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  instrument,  taking  care  that  this 
tranverse  incision  should  pass  through  or  underneath  the  cen- 
tre of  the  enclosed  pupil.  He  then  took  off,  by  means  of  the 
scissors,  a  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  iris,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  extracting  with  facility  the  opake  crystalline  with  its 
capsule,  and  of  leaving  a  permanent  artificial  pupil  of  suffi- 
cient size.  In  the  method  which  I  would  suggest,  after  having 
made,  in  the  manner  of  Wenzel,  a  transverse  incision  in  the 
iris  and  in  the  cornea,  I  would  introduce  your  scissors,  blunt- 
ed at  both  points,  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  Ihe  aqueous 
humour,  with  which  I  would  make  an  incision  in  the  iris,  di- 
verging from  the  cut  made  by  the  knife,  so  that  your  usual 
triangular  edge  might  be  the  result,  having  a  curvilinear  side. 
This  aperture,  which  requires  only  a  single  stroke  of  the  scis- 
sors, will  be,  I  think,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  easy  egress  to 
the  crystalline  and  the  capsule  ;  and  this  so  much  the  more 
easily,  in  proportion  as  the  point  of  adherence  of  the  capsule 
to  the  iris,  is  comprehended,  either  entirely,  or  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, within  the  two  incisions.     By  this   means  the   facility  of 
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making  the  crystalline  and  the  capsule  pass  obliquely  out  from 
the  iris  will  be  increased,  on  account  of  the  enlarged  space 
that  will  result  from  the  cut  with  the  scissors  diverging  from 
that  made  by  the  knife  ;  and  I  should  prefer  this  incision  with 
the  knife  to  the  puncture  made  by  you  in  the  iris  of  Saillard, 
to  afford  a  passage  to  the  blade  of  the  scissors.  Besides  this, 
the  direction  and  the  situation  of  the  triangular  edge  of  the 
iris  will  be  calculated  to  leave  a  pupil  not  only  permanent,  and 
sufficiently  large,  but  also  placed  opposite  to  the  cut  in  the 
cornea,  and  accordingly  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
vision  -J  especially  if  it  fall  upon  the  side  of  the  iris  nearest 
the  nose,  which  ought^  if  possible,  always  to  be  the  case." — 
p.  318. 

The  next  surgical  paper  is  a  Case  of  a  Wound  of  the  Pe- 
roneal Artery,  successfully  treated  by  higature ;  by  George 
James  Guthrie,  Esq.;  and  is  marked  by  that  judgment  and 
decision,  which  so  strongly  characterize  every  operation 
of  this  excellent  surgeon.  The  artery  was  wounded  on  the 
18th  of  June,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  a  musket  ball, 
"  which  entered  the  right  leg  immediately  behind  and  below 
the  inner  head  of  the  tibia,  inclining  downwards,  and  under  or 
before  a  part  of  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  muscles,  and 
coming  out  through  them  four  inches  and  three  quarters  below 
the  head  of  the  fibula,  nearly  in  the  middle,  but  towards  the 
side  of  the  calf  of  the  leg."— -p.  332. 

No  considerable  haemorrhage  occurred,  however,  until  the 
1st  of  July,  when  the  tourniquet  was  applied.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  had  been  lost,  yet  there 
were  symptoms  of  considerable  fever:  the  pulse  was  110; 
and,  on  passing  the  finger  into  the  external  opening  of  the 
wound,  a  sort  of  small  aneurismal  tumour  could  be  felt  under 
the  fibula  ;  and  when  this  was  pressed  against,  the  haemorrhage 
ceased,  "  indicating  that  the  peroneal  artery  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  only  vessel  wounded."  As  there  was  much  blood 
effused  between  the  muscles,  which  might  have  in  the  event  of 
inflaoimation  ensuing,  led  on  to  gangrene,  the  operation  was 
deterroined  upon,  and  thus  performed : — 

'*  The  man  being  laid  on  his  face  with  the  calf  of  the  leg 
uppermost,  I  made  an  incision  near  seven  inches  in  length  in 
the  axis  of  the  limb,  taking  the  shot-hole  nearly  as  a  central 
point,  and  carried  it  by  successive  strokes  through  the  gastroc- 
nemius and  soleus  muscles  towards  the  peroneal  artery,  which 
I  attempted  to  discover,  but  this  was  more  difficult  than  might 
be  supposed,  after  such  an  opening  had  been  made.  The 
parts  were  not  easily  separated,  from  the  inflammation  that  had 
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taken  place,  and  those  in  the  immediate  track  of  the  ball  were 
in  the  differing  stages  from  sphacelus  to  a  state  of  health,  as 
the  ball  in  its  course  had  produced  its  effect  upon  them,  or 
their  powers  of  life  were  equal  or  unequal  to  the  injury  sus- 
tained. 

"  The  sloughing 'matter  mixed  with  coagulated  blood  readily 
yielded  to  the  back  of  the  knife,  but  was  not  easily  dissected 
out.  The  spot  where  the  arterial  blood  came  from  was  di:^tin- 
guishable  through  it,  but  the  artery  could  not  be  perceived, 
the  depth  of  the  wound  rendering  any  operation  on  it  difficult. 
To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  I  made  a  transverse  incision 
outwards  from  the  shot-hole  to  the  edge  of  the  fibula,  which 
enabled  me  to  turn  back  two  little  flaps,  and  gave  greater  fa- 
cility in  the  use  of  my  instruments.  1  could  now  pass  a  tena- 
culum under  the  spot  from  whence  the  blood  came,  which  I 
raised  a  little  with  it,  but  could  not  distinctly  see  the  wound- 
ed artery  in  the  altered  state  of  parts  so  as  to  secure  it 
separately.  I  therefore  passed  a  small  needle,  bearing  two 
threads,  a  sufficient  distance  above  the  tenaculum,  to  in- 
duce me  to  believe  it  was  in  sound  parts,  but  including 
very  little  in  the  ligature,  when  the  haemorrhage  ceased  :  an- 
other was  passed  in  the  same  manner  below,  and  the  tenaculum 
withdrawn.  The  coagul^  under  the  soleus  were  removed,  the 
cavity  washed  out  by  a  stream  of  warm  water  injected  through 
the  external  opening,  the  wound  gently  drawn  together  by  two 
or  three  straps  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  limb  envelop- 
ed in  cloths  constantly  wetted  with  cold  water.  The  pa- 
tient was  placed  on  milk  diet." — p.  334. 

The  cure  went  on  favourably ;  the  ligatures  came  away  on 
the  eighth  day  from  the  operation  ;  and  no  untoward  circum- 
stance occurred  but  a  small  abscess  on  the  edge  of  the  soleus, 
which  soon  closed  after  its  contents  were  evacuated.  The 
man,  who,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  case,  was  in  the  York 
Hospital,  could  walk  for  a  short  distance  without  appearing 
lame.  He  suffered  an  occasional  cramp  in  the  ball  of  the  foot, 
but  this  is  attributed  rather  to  some  additional  injury  done  to 
the  nerves  by  the  passage  of  the  musket  ball,  than  to  the 
operation, 

[To  be  Continued.] 
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Domestic. 

Medical  Lectures, 

THE  lectures  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity will  commence,  at  the  Medical  College  in  Boston, 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  November. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Warren. 
Chemistry ,  by  Dr.  Gorham. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Midrvifery,  by  Dr.  Channing. 
Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Bigelow. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine^  by  Dr.  Jackson. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  for  the 
following  year. 

Medical  Graduates  in  Harvard  University. 

At  the  public  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Medicine,  held  at  Cambridge,  in  August,  the  remainder  of  the 
Candidates  defended  their  dissertations,  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at   the  public  commencement. 

1.  James  Barr,  jun.  of  New  Ipswich,  on  "Dropsy." 
2.  Alfred  Baylies  of  Taunton,  Dissertation  on  "  Pneumo- 
nia." 3.  John  J.  Carlton  of  Andover,  on  "  Dysentery." 
4.  Frederick  Cushing  of  South  Berwick,  on  "  the  causes, 
symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  disease  called  Ne- 
crosis." 5.  Ebeneser  Hobbs  of  Weston,  on  the  internal  use 
of  Cantharides.  6.  Samuel  Johnson  of  Andover,  on  "  Chole- 
ra Morbus."  7.  Amos  Noiirseoi  Bolton,  on  "the  Ergot  of 
Rye,  employed  in  Amenorrhaea  and  Uterine  Hfemorrhage." 
8.  Seth  Washburn  of  Northampton,  on  "  the  use  of  Corrosive 
Sublimate   in  Typhus  gravior." 

N.B.  The  nauies  of  Medical  Graduates  at  the  Spring  ex- 
amination have  already  been  published. 

Prevalent  Diseases, 

The  early  part  of  the  summer  was  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
form warmth,  and  for  the  regular  descent  of  moderate  show- 
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ers  of  rain.     These  causes  produced  a  season  of  uncommon 
fertiiitj.      In   the   month  of  July,   the   town  of  Charlestown, 
separated  from  Boston  only  by  Charles  river,   was  assailed  by 
a  malignant  dysentery.     Soon  after,  the  same  disease  appear- 
ed in  Cambridge,  at   about  three   miles  from  Charlestov?Ti,  ajid 
with    similar  symptoms.      The  soil    of    Cambridge    is    sandy 
and  dry.     The  place   is  remarkable  for  its  healthiness.     That 
part    of    it,    which    was    the    principal   seat   of    the    disorder 
is  low,  and  near  the  river,  in  which  the  tide  flows,  and  near  the 
salt  marshes,  which   border  on  the  river.     In  one  of  the   small 
streets  thus  situated,  almost  every  family  was  affected,   and  in 
one    family,   four    persons   became   victim;:   of    the    disorder. 
The   invasion  of  disease  was   preceded  by  the   appearance  of 
a  change  in  the  secrelionsof  the  tongue  ;  by  nausea,  by  loss  of 
strength,  and  pain,  not  generally  very  acute,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.  Then  followed  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  once 
in  30,  15  and  in  some  cases,  once  in  10  minutes,  accompanied 
with  pain  and  tenesmus.     The  pulse  very  quick,  often  weak. 
The  skin  not  so  hot  as  in  common  dysentery,  nor  the  febrile  pa» 
roxysms  ao  long,  nor  so  severe.     But,  ho^vever  violent  the  ap- 
pearances of  fever  were  at  first,   they  soon   diminished,   the 
skin  inclined  to  coldness  at  least  in  the  extremities,  the  pulse 
became  extremely  quick  and   weak,  and  the  tongue  black  aiid 
dry.     A  few  persons  were  struck  down  at   ooce,  and   without 
any  distinct  paroxysms  of  fever,   and  even  without  frequent 
discharges  from  the  bowels,   died  in   three  or   four  days.     A 
greater  number  died  between  the   tenth  and  fifteenth.     Those 
who  reached  the  fourth  week  of  the  disease,  presented  a  cleanj 
deeply    red    tongue,    frequent    discharges    of    dark    coloured 
blood,  or  small  quantities  of  mucus,  and  great   debility.     The 
tongue  soon  became   apthous,  and  the   patient  slowly  wasted 
away.     Emetics  sometimes  produced  a  temporary  ^remission 
of  the  disease.     All  the  purgatives  seemed  to  be  used  without 
benefit.     Injections  of  ipecacuanha,   of  opium,  or  of  mucilagi- 
nous substances  were  not  usually  productive  of  any  advantage. 
If  any  particular   plan  of  treatment  had  influence  on  the   dis- 
ease, it  seemed  to  be  that  in  which  tonics  were  combined  with 
purgatives,   at  an   early   period,   the   tonics    being  afterwards 
pursued  very  closely,  until  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  took 
place. 

The  disease  at  Cambridge,  prevailed  in  the  months  of  Au- 
gust and  September,  and  proved  fatal  to  about  fifty  people  ; 
double  the  number  of  deaths  which  usually  occur  in  that  place 
in  a  year.     Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  disorder  at  Cam- 
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bridge,  complaints  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  preva- 
lent in  Boston.  At  first,  a  great  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
morbus  were  observed,  with  symptoms  unusually  violent. 
The  vomiting  commonly  attendant  on  this  complaint  waS;  so  ob- 
stinate, that  often  a  number  of  days  passed  without  the  possi- 
bility of  procuring  evacuations  from  the  bowels  ;  but  when  it 
did  happen  that  evacuations  were  produced,  the  patients  were 
relieved,  and  rarely  fell  into  dysentery  or  fever.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  appearance  of  bile  was  not  uniformly  attend- 
ant on  the  vomiting  in  these  cases :  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
in  some  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  disease,  no  bile  was 
exhibited,  either  from  the  stomach  or  intestines,  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases,  it  is 
fair  to  believe  that  this  cholera  morbus,  so  called,  was  not 
brought  on  by  excess  of  bile  in  the  stomach  or  inteslines  ; 
but  rather  by  want  of  that  liquid,  and  the  existence  of  indigest- 
ed, or  morbific  substances  :  by  morbific  it  is  meant  to  say 
putrid,  acid  or  acrid  matters.  In  the  treatment  of  cholera 
morbus,  three  methods  of  attacking  the  disease  were  employ- 
ed, according  to  circumstances,  1.  By  emetics.  2.  By  purga- 
tives. 3.  By  opium.  On  the  whole  it  appeared  that  those 
cases,  where  emetics  conld  be  administered  and  were  adminis- 
tered in  the  beginning,  terminated  most  speedily  and  favoura- 
bly. Bleeding,  so  far  as  it  was  employed  by  the  reporter, 
did  not  mitigate  the  pain,  nor  check  the  vomiting. 

The  dysentery  was  marked  by  a  want  of  those  symptoms 
of  high  inflammation,  which  used  to  accompany  it.  Hence 
bleeding  could  rarely  be  employed  with  advantage.  The 
evacuations  were  commonly  of  blood  or  bloody  mucus,  and 
excessively  frequent.  The  tongue,  at  first  covered  with  a 
whitish  furr,  gradually  changed  this  appearance  for  a  brown 
or  black  colour,  with  a  disposition  to  become  dry.  The 
patn  was  not  so  atrocious  as  in  the  more  inflammatory  dysente- 
ries, but  the  tenesmus  was  a  \evy  constant  and  troublesome 
syn^ptom,  and  soon  produced  such  swelling  of  the  rectum,  as 
to  prevent  the  use  of  injections.  The  severe  cases  lasted 
two  or  three  weeks  ;  and  even  after  this  time,  the  appearance 
of  blood  in  the  evacuations,  continued  for  some  time.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  disorder,  small  emetics,  frequently  repeated, 
had  a  sensible  effect  in  alleviating  the  symptoms.  The  use  of 
these  remedies  was  followed  or  alternated  with  purgatives, 
among  which  there  secfued  to  be  none,  decidedly  preferable. 
Small  purgative  doses  of  jalap  with  the  submuriate  of  quick- 
silver, senna  with  aromatic?,  and  the  saline  purgatives  were 
mostly  employed.    Few  patients  could  dispense  with  the  use 
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of  opium  at  night,  and  maiij  had  it  continually,  in  combination 
with  the  purgatives.  The  subrauriate  of  quicksilver  could 
not  be  made  to  produce  its  peculiar  effect  on  the  system,  and 
of  course  was  of  no  use,  but  as  a  purgative.  Injections,  even 
with  opium,  were  nor  useful  ;  and  rhose.  of  ipecacuanha  were 
injurious.  The  injection  of  warm  olive  oil  g;ave  relief  in  a 
few  instances.  Alter  the  disorder  was  a  little  advanced, 
the  symptoms  demanded  the  use  of  bark  in  combination  with 
the  purgative  medicines  ;  and  also  a  moderate  use  of  wine. 
Rhubarb  had  an  excellent  effect  in  the  late  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  never  operated  favourably  in  the  beginning.  Of 
about  a  hundred  cases  of  cholera  morbus,  diarrhaea  and 
dysentery,  only  two  proved  fatal.  Of  liiese  two,  one  Avas  a 
teething  child,  and  the  other  an  adult,  in  whom  the  symptoms 
of  typhus  mifior  were  blended  with  those  of  dysentery. 

The  disorder,  known  by  the  name  of  typhus,  or  typhus 
mitior,  or  slow  nervous  fever,  has  also  been  more  prevalent 
than  common,  though  rarely  fatal.  Many  families  have  been 
affected  by  it,  in  a  succession  of  individuals,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  this  disease  being  contagious  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of  contagion  is  now  existing  in 
the  Boston  Almshouse,  where,  from  a  few  individuals  in  the  sick 
wards,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  wards  were  suddenly 
attacked,  and  soon  after,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
wards.  The  concentration  of  disease,  from  the  great  number 
of  subjects,  produced  considerable  mortality  in  this  house 
under  every  variety  of  treatment.  The  bodies  examined  pre- 
sented marks  of  general  inflammation.  The  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  and  the  serous  coat  of 
the  brain  were  notably  inflamed.  In  the  treatment  of  this  fever, 
it  has  been  noticed,  that  the  constitutional  affection  by  mercury 
did  not  as  usual  cure  the  disease  ;  so  that  many  practitioners  were 
led  to  abandon  this  treatment  alto2;ether.  The  most  successful 
plan  appeared  to  consist  in  the  judicious  administration  of  emetic 
and  Duro;ative  medicines:  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  antimonial  practice  has  considerably  revived  among  us^ 
whether  with  advantage  is  not,  probably,  settled. 

The  remitting  fever  of  children  has  been  rather  common. 

The  frosts  of  October  have  cut  short  the  principal  part  of 
these  diseases  ;  and  in  their  place  catarrhal  complaints  appear, 
though  not  with  severity,  except  in  some  infants. 

Note.     These  remarks  are  to  be  understood,  as   proceeding 
from  an  individual. 
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Foreign. 

On  the  Author  of  the   Theory  concerning  the  Secretion  of 
Pus;  by  James  Curry,  M.D. 

lOR  your  being  the  first  in  communicating  to  the  British 
faculty  the  ingenious  and  candid  critique,  by  the  'New- 
England  Journalistsj  upon  Caldwell's  Notes,  &c.  on  Cullen's 
Frst  Lines,  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgment.  I  equally 
approve  of  your  candour  respecting  the  disputed  claim  to  the 
Glandular  theory  of  Suppuration,  and  trust  that  the  opinion 
which  I  have  taught  in  the  medical  school  of  Guy's  Hospital 
for  sixteen  years  past,  will,  when  explained,  not  be  found  to 
call  for  more  than  the  "  regret"  you  express  *'  at  hearing  of 
such  doctrines  being  promulgated  in  one  of  the  London 
schools"  (Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  No.  '2*22,  for  July,  18 1 7, 
note,=^  on  p.  163,)  viz.  that  Dr.  Morgan  of  iPhiladelphia,  and 
not  Mr.  John  Hunter,  was  the  first  who  affir(ned  that  pus  was 
a  secretion.  Now,  sir,  I  am  proud  thus  publicly  to  avow, 
that,  in  the  doctrines  L  have  taught,  and,  God  willing,  shall 
ever  teach,  I  have  never  been  guided  by  any  other  motive 
than  a  sincere  belief  of  their  being  well  founded;  and  that, 
although  not  devoid  of  national  partiality,  where  that  is  justifi- 
|ible,  I  have  never  sacrificed  truth  to  national  attachment.  On 
this  ground  alone  I  have  always  followed  the  precept  of  detiir 
digniori,  and  awarded  praise  where  praise  was  justly  due, 
without  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  claioiant's  era,  or 
country  :  "  Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nullo  discrimine  agetur.'" 
Although,  perhaps,  in  a  practical  view,  the  question  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  pus  is  of  little  consequence,  jet  I  have 
always  been  impressed  with  a  conviction,  that  what  many  hold 
to  be  mere  speculative  questions  in  science,  are,  nevertheless, 
"worthy  of  notice,  upon  this  principle,  that,  in  naturfll  know- 
ledge, every  fact  has  a  bearing,  however  remote,  upon  some 
other  and  more  important  ones,  which,  perhaps,  yet  remain  to 
be  discovered,  but  which  this  seemingly  insulated  one  will 
serve  to  illustrate  and  confirm.  Thinking  so,  I  could  not  pass 
over  unnoticed  a  point  which  had  been  successively  laboured 
on  by  Boerhaave,  Grashius,  De  Haen,  Quesnay,  Pringle, 
Morgan,  and  John  Hunter;  and,  allowing  any  merit  to  the 
glandular  theory^  I  could  not  avoid  giving  that  merit  to  Dr. 
Morgan,  who  discussed  the  question  with  great  ingenuity  in 
his  Inaugural  Dissertation,  on   taking  his  degree  at  Edinburgh 
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in  1763;  whilst  I  could  find  no  proof  that  Mr.  Hunter  had 
taught,  or  even  adopted,  such  opinion,  until  a  considerably 
later  period:  for  Sir  Everard  Home,  who,  in  1788,  published 
a  "  Dissertation  on  the  Properties  of  Pus,"  and  claims  the 
merit  of  the  doctrine  as  entirely  belonging  to  Mr.  Hunter,  has 
altogether  forgotten  to  support  his  claim,  by  stating  at  what 
time  it  was  first  formed  and  promulgated  by  him.  It  is,  in- 
deed, very  possible,  that  Sir  Everard  did  not  think  such  a 
step  at  all  necessary  ;  for  he  never  once  notices  Dr.  Morgan's 
Thesis,  and  might  not  even  know  that  any  such  thing  existed. 
It  is  often  said,  and,  in  certain  things,  I  think  it  true,  that 
we  grow  fond  of  early  opinions,  and  more  tenacious  of  them 
as  we  become  older  ;  but  I  shall  feel  sincere  gratification  in 
being  set  right,  if  I  am  wrong,  upon  this  point,  and  shall  not 
fail  to  make  the  amende  honorable  to  the  memory  of  John 
Hunter,  by  transferring  from  Dr.  Morgan  to  our  British 
Machaon  the  exclusive  claim  to  originality.  1  may  here  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  that  the  first  hint  of  this  doctrine  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Simson's  "  Tractatus  de  Re  Medica,"  published 
in  1740,  in  which  he  asks,  "  may  not  an  issue  be  consider- 
ed as  performing  the  office  of  a  gland  ?"  and  I  think  it  not 
improbable  but  that  Dr.  Morgan  look  this  hint,  as  Sim- 
son's  book,  though  now  little  valued  or  read,  was  then  common 
in  the  hands  of  students  at  Edmburgh. 

After  having  said  so  much  upon  this  question,  it  may  seem 
odd  that  I  should  wind  up  by  stating  that  I  believe  the  doc- 
trine itself  untrue,  nay  more,  that  it  is  even  completely  over- 
turned by  the  very  experiments  which  have  been  adduced  in 
its  favour.  The  detail  of  arguments,  however,  to  prove  what 
I  here  advance,  would  take  up  much  more  time  than  I  can  at 
present  allot  to  it ;  but,  should  the  question  be  thought  worthy 
of  farther  discussion,  I  pledge  myself  to  make  good  the  con- 
clusion I  have  drawn. 

Bridge-street,  Blackfriara  j 
August  1,  1817. 

We  shall  feel  extremely  thankful  to  Dr.  Curry  by  the  ho- 
nour of  a  further  communication  on  this  interesting  subject ; 
and  we  trust  Mr.  Hunter^s  friends  will  not  be  backward  in  de- 
fending their  master. — Edit.     Lond.  Med.  and  Fhys,  Joim. 

Test  of  Arsenic, — Dr.  Paris  has  proposed  the  following 
method  of  employing  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a  test  of  the 
presence  of  arsenic.  "  Instead  of  conducting  the  trial  in  glass- 
es, drop  the  suspected  liquor  upon  writing  paper,  making  a 
broad  line  with  it.     Along  this  line,  if  a  slick  of  lunar  caus- 
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tic  be  slowlj  drawn,  a  streak  is  produced  of  a  colour  resem- 
bling that  called  Indian  yellow  ;  and  this  is  the  case  whether 
arsenic  or  a  phosphoric  salt  be  present ;  but  the  one  from 
arsenic  is  rough  and  curdy,  as  if  effected  by  a  crayon  ;  (he 
other,  quite  smooth  and  even  in  its  appearance,  such  as  would 
be  produced  by  a  water  colour.  A  more  important,  and  still 
more  unequivocal,  mark  of  distinction  soon  succeeds  :  in  less 
than  two  minutes  the  phosphoric  yellow  fades  into  a  sad  green, 
becoming  gradually  darker,  until  it  becomes  black  :  the  arseni- 
cal yellow,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  permanent  for  some 
time,  when  it  becomes  brown.  These  experiments  should  not 
be  made  in  the  sunshine,  as  the  transition  of  colour  is  then  too 
rapid. — Annals  of  Phil,  vol.  x.  p.  60. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  one  of  the  Editors,  in  repeating  these 
experiments,  found,  that  if  the  above  directions  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  test  is  ambiguous  ;  but  if  modified  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  arsenic  hitherto  suggested.  When  the  lunar  caustic  in- 
stantly produces  a  very  bright  yellow,  we  may  suspect  it  is 
occasioned  by  a  phosphoric  salt ;  and  this  is  rendered  certain, 
if,  notwithstanding,  it  be  brushed  over  with  liquid  ammonia, 
the  colour  becomes  in  a  few  minutes  a  sad  green,  and,  as  it 
dries,  a  dark  claret  brown.  If  the  suspected  solution  contain 
arsenic,  combined  with  potash,  as  in  Fowler's  solution,  or  that 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  streak  will  be  curdy,  as 
Dr.  Paris  describes  ;  but  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour.  If  it 
contain  alkali,  it  will  be  indistinct,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow 
tint ;  and  if  any  muriate  be  present,  it  will  be  nearly  white. 
The  presence  of  arsenic,  however,  is  unequivocally  determin- 
ed in  all,  if,  on  brushing  them  over  with  liquid  ammonia,  a 
bright  queen's  yellow  be  instantly  produced.  This  remains 
permanent  for  nearly  an  hour  ;  and,  in  changing,  the  first  and 
second  acquire  a  light  or  yellowish  mahogony  brown  colour, 
and  the  third  a  very  dark  brown  ;  but  after  some  hours,  the 
whole  becomes  nearly  black. 


A7itidote  of  Prussic  Acid, — M.  Virey,  from  observing  the 
effects  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  restoring  a  cow,  who  was  nearly 
killed  by  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  proposes  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  as  the  antidote  of  prussic  acid. 

Tic  Doloureiix. — A  correspondent  informs  us,  that  he  has 
seen  a  tincture  of  the  leaves  of  Atropa  Belladonna,  made  in 
the  same   manner  as  the   tincture  of  henbane  of  the  London 
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Pharmacopoeia,  advantageously  employed  as  an  external  appli- 
cation in  two  cases  of  tic  doloureux. 


Ciire  of  Epilepsy. — A  young  man,  who  had  been  epileptic 
for  eight  years,  and  who  had  tried  various  remedies,  was  at 
length  cured  by  tstking  the  superacetate  of  lead,  in  doses  of 
three  grains,  night  and  morning  for  five  days.  The  use  of  it 
was  begun  three  days  before  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  then 
repeated  for  five  lunar  periods.  After  each  dose  a  table 
spoonful  of  olive  oil  was  swallowed.  M.  Eberle,  who  details 
the  case,  observes  that  this  remedy  is  more  likely  to  succeed 
in  cases  in  which  the  accessions  are  regular  and  the  patient 
strong. —  Gazette  de  Sante. 

Aneurism. — Signor  Palleta,  in  operating  upon  a  popliteal 
aneurism,  according  to  the  method  of  Scarpa,  having  remov- 
ed the  ligature  on  the  fourth  day,  the  wound  healed  by  the 
first  intention,  and  the  cure  was  pertected  on  the  fourteenth 
day  after  the  operation. — Giorn.  di  Fi^iciij  2d  Bis.  1817. 

Artificial  Congelation  of  ?F«fer.— Professor  Leslie,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Thomson,  has  announced,  that  parched  oatmeal 
has  a  stronger  power  of  absorbing  humidity  than  even  decay- 
ed trap,  and  hence  may  be  advantageously  used  for  freezing 
water  in  vacuo.  He  states,  that  with  a  body  of  dried  oatmeal 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  deep,  he  froze 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  water  contained  in  a  hemispherical 
porous  cup,  although  the  temperamentof  the  room  was  above  50^. 
The  Professor  adds,  "  that  when  the  experiment  was  repeated, 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  about  double  that  of  the  meal, 
this  substance  acquired,  after  the  air  under  the  receiver  had 
been  rarified,  a  heat  exceeding  50^  of  Faht.,  so  as  to  feel  in- 
deed sensibly  hot  on  applying  the  hand." — Annals  of  Phil. 
vol.  X.  p.  61. 

Volatility  of  Mercury. — Dr.  Hermbsfaed  has  ascertained 
that  the  minimum  of  the  temperature  at  w  hich  niercury  is  volati- 
lized is  80**  Farenheit :  hence  it  is  easy  to  explain  why 
workmen  employed  in  the  silvering  of  looking  glasses  are 
sometimes  salivated. — Giornale  di  Fisica,  &c.  2d  Bisnestre^ 
1817. 


Colouring  Matter  of  the  Blood. — Berzelius  has  lately  ex- 
amined the  opinion  deuuied  bv  Mr.  Brande  from  his  experi- 
ments upon  blood,  and  confirmed  by  those  of  Vauquelin,   that 
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the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  perfectly  free  from  iron. 
He  has  been  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  from  having  fonnd 
that  the  ashes  produced  by  incinerating  this  colouring  matter 
are  one  half  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  conceives  he  is  authorized 
in  regarding  his  former  opinion  on  this  subject  confirmed— 
(vide  Animal  Chemistry.)  He  asserts,  therefore,  that,  as  the 
colouring  matter  of  (he  blood  is  distinguished  from  colourless 
animal  substances  by  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  which  it 
yields  when  calcined,  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that 
iron  contributes  to  give  blood  its  deep  colour. — Annates  de 
Chim.  t.  V.  p.  42. 

Lactometer, — An  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  quantity  of  cream  produced  from  milk,  has  lately 
been  constructed  by  Mr.  Jones,  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  Charing  Cross.  It  consists  of  several  glass  tubes  re- 
sembling test  tubes  mounted  on  a  stand,  each  about  eleven 
Inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  closed  at 
one  end,  and  open  and  a  little  flanched  at  the  other.  At  ten 
inches  from  the  bottom  of  each  tube,  a  mark  is  made  upon  the 
glass,  having  an  o  (zero)  placed  against  it ;  and,  from  this 
point,  the  tube  is  divided  into  tenths  of  inches,  and  graduated 
downwards  for  three  inches,  so  that  each  division  is  1-100  of 
the  tube.  By  filling  these  tubes  with  the  new  milk  of  different 
cows,  the  percenfage  of  cream  will  be  evident  upon  inspec- 
tion.— Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts, 

Upon  a  recent  ballot  for  the  place  of  Foreign  Associate  of 
the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  room  of  M. 
Klaproth,  deceased,  M.  Scarpa  was  elected  ;  27  votes  having 
combined  in  his  favour,  and  21  only  for  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
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